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SEC, I 


DRAMA 



Trends in Modern Drama 


The glorious days of the Elizabethan stage were followed by 
a tong period of decline and eclipse for the English drama. The 
post Elizabethans vainly endeavoured to capture the graces of 
Shakespeare and other illustrious predecessors, while the heroic 
tragedies and the comedies of love and intrigue during the Restora* 
tion hardly added any glorious chapter to the history of English 
drama. Goldsmith and Sheridan attempted a partial revival in the 
eighteenth century, but their sporadic brilliance was followed by a 
spell of darkness which spread for almost a century. From the 
time of Goldsmith and Sheridan down to the close of the nineteenth 
century, the dramas were written mostly by the poets and these 
were more or less “closet dramas" and hardly fit to be acted. It 
is possible that the rise and growth of the novel had adverse effects 
on the fortunes of the drama, although this does not completely 
explain its decline. When, therefore, the true drama was reborn 
towards the end of the nineteenth century it found itself amid diffe- 
rent surroundings and had to face new problems. It was only 
natural that the modern drama should use a newer kind of 

technique and deal with subjects which never occurred to the 
minds of older dramatists. 

General Characteristics : Realism^ 


Realism is one of the most importtnt features of the modern 
English drama. Generally speaking, the modern dramatist wishes 
to make us more intimately acquainted with life rather than help 
us to escape from its sordid realities. The refreshing romantic 

iesZ*’’^"*ii comedy-love making and 

jcsting-ts al too rare today. Far more common in contemporary 

dramas are -the weariness, the fever and the fref of life tie 

modern dramatist does no. like to impose a dream uponUfe ^ 

.ransporting us to places like Illyria or Arden. Nehher is he 
nd of creating such creatures of pure fancy as Puck, Oberon 

poetic and has become Sternly realistic. Of course there ar<- 

dramatists like Sir James Barrie and W T Y.lf! I 

continued the tradition of the Romantic Trama B^t 

Of poetic or romantic drama are rare 11 tride^ ZZrZ 
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are thoroughly justfied in making the genera! remark that modern 
drama is essentially realistic. 

The problem play * ' 

4 

But what are the subjects which the realistic modern drama 
treats of ? It deals with social problems of all kinds, and hence this 
modern type of play is known as the problem play. The modern 
drama, the problem play, treats of all kinds of social pioblems, the 
problem of marriage, for instance, or that of the administration of 
law and justice or of the strife between capital and. labour. The 

modern drama has thus become far more intellectual than it ever 

was before and gives us plenty of food for thought. Shaw once 
said he wanted “a pit of philosophers” and the modern drama 
has forced the audience to bring their brains to the theatre and to 
use them.; No more dozing and yawning behind the fans ! 


Prose as the medinm of eepressioo : 

With the love of realism and with the advent of the problem- 
play, a change has come over the medium of the drama too. Verse 
will be thoroughly unsuitable for the modern drama and hence the 
modern plays are almost exclusively written in prose. Indeed some 

of the finest prose written in modern times is to 

pages of these plays. It does not mean -that the tradmon of ver c 

drLa is completely dead. There are dramatists like 

and T. S. Eliot who have splendidly continued the tradilio 

verse drama. 


« 

Democratic in tone : 

The modern drama is for more democratic in tone than it 
was ever before. Before the eighteenth century; domestic p ays 
were very rare : Lillo and Moore were almost the first English 
dramatists to attempt the tragedic bourgeoise. The aristocracy 
figures too prominently in the plays produced before 
century. Since the modern age is essentially an age of 
the common men and women clamour representation both m the 
Parliament and the literature. Hence modern drama has r^gistere 
an advance over the drama of the previous centuries and the p ays 

of to-day treat of the common man, the man in ‘he sue . ^ 

with the joy« and sorrows of this hitherto neglected pi, 
humanity that the modern dramatist is most concerned. 
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CbaracteriirjtioD : 

The features of the modern drama, which we have been dis- 
cussing above, led to another important result. The characters in 
modern plays are types rather than individuals. The dramatist is 
concerned to-day much more with the cl isses or tvp' s of men than 
with the individuals, and consequently the characters in modern 
plays are representatives or the symbols of the chisses to which 
they belong. In other words, the modern drama makes use of 
class-symbolism. This may have its advantages and may give an 
impression of universality. But the fine characters, so plentifully 
scattered in the pages of Shakespeare and many other Elizabethan 
dramatists, have disappeared fmm modern drarr<a. Wc cannot any 
more have Lears and Orhellos, Cleopatras and Desdemonas. The 
modern drama has become -‘hero-less '. Ai any rate, if there arc 

any heroes and heroines, they are common iittle men and women, 
not great and awe-inspiring personages. The Elizabethan tragedy’ 
almost without exception, treated of exceptional beings and magni-’ 
ficem personages, but the modern plays, like those of Galswurihy 
portray the tragic in the lives of a Jonc.s. a Roberts or a Talder’ 
none of whom has any pretension to greatne .s. ' 

The Theatre : 


The thealre too has undergone a considerable change Th 

had the Elizabeth theatre. To create a conirlele impression c 
the Illusion IS rossible m no Iheaite.bui the modern draLii^t doe 

not need appeal to his audience to the “piecing. un” of th. i 

fections wij^h their thoughts. In a modern theatre it is poss ^1^ 
produce subtle artistic effects. The censi ruction of thr ih.!. 
and us resources have naturally had much influence on the lecr*^^ 

que of modern plays. The dramatists to-day generally trv -of 
a first hand knowledge of the theatre and inc^e ll ^ 

tions in their plays so that these may be artisiicallv^ n*'T 

the stage apd may appear as realistic as possible. ^ o' 

The PLueers of Modern Drama-: Robertson. A. W. Pinero, H. A. done 

EnglisLdraraawasaiavery low ebb when T W p k 

a playwright and actor, appeared on the scene FnW 

lack of realism and low artistic tone of the d;ama of 
determined to import realism into drama and rn- ■ ^ 

T.o>ear which witnessed ~ 
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*Society% proved a landmark in the revival of the English stage. 
The revival manifested itself in a stress on realism both in subject 
matter and technique. In place of types and stock characters 
Robertson presented individual men and women, persons of flesh 
and blood. In the matter of technique and form he discarded 
blank verse and rhetoric in favour of natural human speech. 
Robertson^ however, was not a bold or revolutionary spirit and be 
could not divest himself of the old traditions, such as romantic 
melodrama. He, therefore, failed to exercise any substantial influ- 
ence on his contemporaries and the much needed reform in drama 
required for a more daring literary genius. 

The daring genius was found, to some extent, in Arthur Wing 
Pinero and H. A. Jones who made pretty serious efforts to drive 
away undiluted romanticism from the English stage. An expert 
craftsman, Pinero had the courage to introduce several innovations 
in dramatic technique. In his ‘The Second Mrs, Tanqueray,* 
produced in 1893, he played the role of the pioneer in discarding 
the ‘soliloquy* and the ‘aside* along with certain other old stage 
conventions, thus bringing drama closer to life. 

Pinero and Jones, however, could not be sufficiently daring to 
ignore the public taste altogether. Though Jones wrote in his pre- 
face to ‘Saints and Sinners* ( 884) that play writing should not be 
me^’cly “the art of sensational and spectacular illusion" but ‘‘mainly 
and chiefly the art of representing English life", he could not avoid 
in bis plays theatrical excitement and too much use of coincidence 
just to please the audience. Hence the realism of these dramatists 
was skin deep and not the genuine stufl* which subsequent play- 
wrights were to provide. 

Dawn of Realism : 

The person who infused real new revolutionary blood into 
English drama was Henrik Ibsen, a Norwegian playwright. In 
England, William Archer, the famous dramatic critic, enthusiasti- 
cally espoused Ibsen's cause. Through Ibsen genuine realism was 
introduced into English plays. Ibsen’s character are drawn from 
ordinary life and characterization in his plays receives more atten- 
tion than the patching up of a well-knit plot. Moreover, the plot in 
his plays is essentially psychological, leaving little room for pure 
action or incident. The Ibsenian play is always a play of ideas, of 
characters swayed with ideas and struggling against the forces oi 
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convention and society. Ibsen's ideas gave a rude shock to the 
susceptibilities of his contemporaries, but he was bold enough to 
stick tc his theories and technique. Consequently, he exercised a 
great influence all over the Continent, and the drama of ideas, of 
revolt against society and convention came to slay. The tyranny 
of the star system and the stranglehold of the commercial-by 
minded theatre managers could no longer throttle true dramatic 
art. The renaissance of modern drama was in full swing with the 
advent of Ibsen. 

G. B. Shaw : 


If William Archer propagated the plays of Ibsen, it was Shaw 
who imported the real Ibsen spirit into English drama. Highly 
original and independent in many ways, Shaw was immensely 

influenced by Ibsen and. like him, he became a champion of con- 
ferring the new freedom of subject-matter and technique on the 
English drama. 

Shaw was a great teacher and a great preacher and he found 

that the stage was the fittest platform in the world for him. He 
picked up the dramatist’s job and became not only a great teacher 

but also a great dramatist. Indeed there are not warning critics who 
assert that his dramatic genius is second only to Shakespeare’s As 
a teacher Shaw used the method of Paradox, a method which 
has been found useful by other teachers as well. His opinions arc 
not only bril’iant but revolutionary, heretical. He had often con 
sc.ously behaved like a clown and a mountebank in his efforts to 

make people listen to him, and. although he was really a great and 
•alfe'n serio'S’ 

Bernard Shaw was a great moralist who us"d his p’ays as an 
strument for giving vent to his opinions and for impioving soc eiy 
Hisplaysare. therefore, propagandist in ratu.c hTLs .ime’ 
sympathy with those who believe in the “Art for Art* T . 
sbibbolch. For Sbaw, Art cxis.s only Life" sake- An’ 
dmg to him must be didactic. -‘For Art’s sake alone”’ hf h ^ 
‘■I would no. face the toil of writing a single sentence 

pole T^e m’ ” "l “ Tur! 

L. The moral purpose is almost an obsession with Shaw^^ he 

has been well described as the “Knight of the Burning Pencil.” ’ 
Bernard Shaw was an individualist and a rebel He 
ordinary view of religion and .he ordinary view of the state The 
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uoiversat love of romance, too, has come in for severe criticism at 
his hands; romance is, to him, “the great heresy** that should be 
rooted out from art and life. Through his plays, embellished by 
elaborate prefaces, be made people see into the light of the day. 
Shaw lived almost exclusively the life of reason; he had a profound 
distrust of emotions and passions of all kinds. “He sees only the 
evil sides of patriotism, be bates war. be reduces Napoleon, Caesar, 
and Shakespeare to ordinary dimensions, he believes that nothing 
that glitters is really gold.** His pla>s are mainly intellectual. They 
are fuil of original ideas and each one of them is a challenge. Phelps 
has cleverly remarked that $haw agrees with Hamlet in* believing 
that the world is out of joint, but unlike Hamlet, bis chief bappi^ 
ness comes from the thought that he was born to set it right. 
Inspite of all his brilliance and originality, Shaw was a destructive 
critic, but he made us think. His page& brittle with ideas and for ' 
many in the audience the end of his play is the beginning of mental ^ 
activity. It has been well remarked that instead of giving us food 
hc'gives us an appetite. But had Shaw a well defined system of 
philosophy? The question is very difficult to answer for want of a ^ 
word; his philosophy has been described as ‘Shavian* which means i 
the most amazing intellectual somersaults and acrobatics.** Shaw 
was indeed a great “mental gymnast’*. 

By 1890 Shaw’s knowledge of contemporary economic matters 
was considerable, and it was controlled by a comprehensive philoso- 
phic outlook. Like his friends he envisaged a better world to be 
brought into being by the co-operative efforts of realistic thinkers, 
activated by a selfless love of humanity. In the writings of Samuel 
Butler he saw an escape from the Darwinian theory of evolution 
which made chance, not purpose, the determining factor, and, when 
in 1891 he came to know the thought of Nietzsche, he realised that 
he had already been thinking in terras of a purposive Life Force 
behind the workings of the universe. This Life Force he, moreover, 
perceived to explain the place of woman in the world, for it accoun- 
ted for woman’s ruthless pursuit of man. Men like himself must, 

therefore, by intelligent co-operation with the Life Force, use a 

their endeavours to hasten the evolution of mankind to ig cr 
moral, intellectual, economic and social standards. To this 
in his thinking he had practically come when he turned to the dram 

as his medium of expression. 
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The first collection of Shaw’s plays appeared in 1893 under 
the title 'Plays, Pleasant and Unpleasant*. Widowers* Houses* was 
his attack on slum-landlordism. The pseudo-Ibsenism was con- 
tained in ‘The Philanderer*. Prostitution lay behind 'Mrs. Warren’s 
Profession*. ‘Candida’ was an Ibsen — like consideration of 
marriage. ‘The Man of Destiny’ and ‘Caesar and Cleopatra’ were 
adventures in history, “Professional delusions and impostures,” 
and questions of conscience make up ‘The Doctor’s Dilemma*. In 
‘Arms and the Man’ he attacks romantic soldiering on the one hand 
and romantic love on the other. Sergius, the romantic soldier, 
is set off against Bluntschli, the modern realistic fighter. The 
former jets his life at naught in a battle as warriors did in olden 
times, whereas the latter, weighing the pros and cons in the scales 
of reason, believes that it is the duty of a soldier to live as long as 
he can and that soldiering is the art of attacking the enemy 
when he is weak and running away from him when he is strong 
Shaw introduces an element of love in the play only to demonstrate 
that there is no romance about it. nothing like the passion that 
moved Romeo and Juliet. Kaina, solemnly engaged to Sergius 
ransfers her affections, at the first opportunity that offers, to the’ 
attractive Blunis:hli. and Sergius, similarly, to the attractive Louka 

Love ml'fe, says Shaw, aliers as often as it alieraiion finds. The 

world IS not well lost for its sake. 

With publicaiion of ‘Man and Superman' in 1903, Shaw's 
plays assume both theairical and dramatic value. This play has 
been deserided by the author as “A Comedy and a Philosophy" and 

dea S w,th his idea of Life Force which is making towards a beu" , 

Play LT° 'he superman. In this 

^ha^’ifirveT"" instance 

d<!"" 

wards; Ins.eal''reThr„7:rgr’an^ 

though hreo“mfe1visTon° stfir plye^^^ f j Mn'hnselah.' 

-m.if, , Shavian wit'll rmot^'^BL-k^ t^^S^S 
(■921) treats of Crrat.ve Evolution and the Life Force of ‘Man 
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SupermaD* to which it forms a sequel. The problem of democracy 

becomes the subject of‘TheApplc-cart* (1929); Shaw's plays deal 

with problems of one kind or the other and attack one or the other 
of England’s important social institutions. In ‘Saint Joan’ alone 
Shaw cannot help introducing touches of poetry: for once Shaw, 
the briliant wit and satirist, feels real reverence for his heroine and 
attains almost Galsworthian impartiality. 

In one sense, Shaw is the antithesis of Shakespeare, Shakes- 
peare portrayed life objectively, so objectively indeed that he 
seems not “to abide our question”. But Siaw is egotistical, 
individualistic. The one subject of all his remarks is Bernard 
Shaw and the most impressive character in his pbys is the author 
himself. He has emphasized this fact by adding a long Preface 
to each one of his plays. These Prefaces are not only written m 
Shaw’s fine prose, they are often brilliant essays. 


Shaw’s ideas can never cease to form an important part of bis 

dramatic legacy. Nevertheless, it is as a dramatist upon th^tage 

that Shaw demands our primary concern. In his own ^ay ms 
audience did not consist only of those who shared this ideas. Thai 
this was so suggests that it was the dramatist and not he 
preacher who exerted the real power, though it must 
k admitted that no small part of the pleasure by 

contemporaries lay in the stimulus given 

ooponeL by thesparking irreverence ofthe wit playing on topics 

orpanicular current interest. But this wit was always subserv.en 

to l^he total working of the genius of the comic 

dramatic instinct, indeed, was altogether ‘o, 

wilfully fashioned its own pUy that the audience 

its delight the seriousness of the lesson it had been offered^ S 

onct lpoke of the “lightness of heart, without which oozing can 

succeed in the theatre,- and in his own 

prophet and the jester lies the assurance of his dramatic 


Reign of Naturalism : 

..I always have to preach,” observed Shaw. “My pUys 

have a purpose.” The plays of Shaw are and 

iconoclastic zeal, a sort of partisan ^P'” ’ . . aa ,l,e firmament 

John Galsworthy-the two other gr^t lumn 

ofEnglishdrama-gave a version of realism in their piay . 
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has DO touch of (he partisan spirit or the zeal of the propagandist. 
Their realism has been described as ‘naturalism’, /. e. an attempt 
to present “both fair and foul, no more, no less.” The naturalistic 
play is intended to be objective and impersonal, though both Gals- 
worthy and Barker could not be absolutely dispassionate. Both 
were revolutionaries in their own way, Barker revolting against the 
tyranny of Victorian convention over the individual, and Galsworthy 
against the heartless but mighty forces which crush the individual. 
Barker expounds the ideal of self-realization, while Galsworthy 
strives to make out a case for tolerance and mutual understanding 
and accommodation. 

John Galsworthy : 


Galswonhy sets before the public the phenomena of life and 

character, selected and combined, but not distorted, by the drama- 
tist’s outlook, set down without fear, favour or prejudice. Galswor- 
thy has all the detachment that this method requires. He follows 
his own advice that the dramatist should include “nothing because 
it pays, nothing because it will make a sensation, no situation 
faked, no characters falsified, no fireworks, only something imagi- 
ned and put down in a passion of sincerity.” In his desire for 

naturalism and sincerity, Galsworthy does not try to conceal the 

unpleasant and ugly facts of life. 


Galsworthy has been rightly called a typical representative of 
modern humanitarianism and he has a reverence for all life. He 
extends his sympathy not only to the down-trodden classes of 
society but even to animals. His imaginative sympathy for all 
leads him to impartiality. “Let me try to eliminate and bias,” he 
writes, “and see the whole thing as should an umpire — one of those 

pure beings in white coats, purged of all the prejudices, passions, 
and predilections of mankind. ” One disadvantage of this impartia- 
my IS that It IS apt to n akc a play seem inconclusive. In his plays 
Galsworthy gives us very careful diagnosis of some of the social 
diseases but, unlike Shaw, he suggests no remedies. The propaean- 

d.st element, often so prominent in Shaw’s plays, is rarely to be 

found ID those of Galsworthy. 

Galsworthy is impartial between character and character but 
he IS not impartial when faced by human shortsightedness and folly 
IS plays are really a tremendous indictment of the whole fabric of 
modern civilization. In all his plays. Society or the Audience is the 
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real villain; there is hardly a villain among the characters them- 
selves. While Shaw entertains and tickles us even when he scoId^, 
Galsworthy is apt to prick or even stab. “His wholesome pills 
have very little coating of sweet sugar.*' (Coats) 

It was in this spirit that he criticized society. His tempera- 
mental preoccupation was with social reform. Wiih cold objecti- 
vity his plays exposed the wrong headedness of some traditional be- 
liefs, and class prejudices that be considered stupid and wasteful. 
Most of his plays are concerned with the clash of two opposing 
principles, both obstinately held. He presents the case for either 
side with equal fairness. He is scrupulously impartial. He never 
loads the dice. In 'Strife* (1909), for example, old John Anthony, 
the dictatorial chairman of the board of directors of the 
Tin Plate Works, believes that if he gives in to the demand of the 
strikers-andheis not impassive to the misery the strike has 
brought the men— be and his co-directors will fail m the duty they 
owe to Capital. Roberts, the leader of the men, believes with equ^ 
conviction that Capital is “a thing that buys the sweat of « 

brows, and the tortures of their brains, at its own price, that i is 

“a white-faced, stony-hearted monster that must he fought for the 
sake of all tho^e who came after throughout all time. n 

Skin Game* (1920) the conflict is between the tradition of the oia 
lan'^cd aristocracy and the new ideal of buisness efficiency and push. 
In LoyauLs'Cl^ is between the stick-together clannishness 

of gentlemen and the parvenu Jew who does not reoogmze tb^r 
code of loyalty and refuses to retract an accusation against one ot 
"erwhich he believes to be just. In '/f 

wrongfulness of certain current 

useless rrehiil. who 

::: Ij^otreurrat Ibf .1. to^aholish the practice of solitary 
confinement in prisons. 

To Galsworthy, the true intent of art is not only for delight, 
but also for enlightenment -"d edifica;^^^^^^ H-s d«mas are re 

and naturalistic, not roman i X problem 

representation of contemporary social life and his piay H 

plays dealing with the he 

never takes us “Back to Mut Barri’s imagination dwells, 

transport us to romantic regions where Barn s im^g 
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Most of Galsworthy’s plays belong to the social t>pc of 
tragedy, where there is conflict between class and class, ccramuniiy 
and comrriunily, group and group The tragedy Is due to lack of 
understanding, sympathy and cc-opcr^ition between opposing groups 
and classes and the result is fricticn, waste and havoc. In social 
tragedy the question of external fate does not arise. With the 
elimination of external fate, the hero too has tended to disappear, 
Galsworthy's characters are not great personages of high rank; 
the majority of them are mediocre and even mean. With the hero, 
the villain too has disappeared from social tragedy. The sulTering 
and miseries of modern social life are not brought about by des- 
ignedly wicked people but often by persons animated by the best 
intentions. The tragedy is really due to imperfections in social 
laws and customs. In social tragedy, therefore, the villain is 
society itself. 

Galsworthy’s plays are solid and honest; there Is no ornamen- 
tation, no claptrap no melodrama, hardly a superfluous word. As 
in Shakespeare's tragedies, so in Galsworthy’s there is a tremendous 
feeling of waste and it is this feeling which is the centre of tragic 
impressions. His balance, restraint, and sincerity deepen the tragedy 
and make it so impressive. But h's balanced moral preoccupation 
and the limitation of the dramatic form as he handled it worked 
against the creation of vital individual characterisation. 

Return to Romance : J. M. Barrie : 


The popularity of realism and naturalism did not oust the 
romanllc element altogether from the domain of modern drama. 
The drawback to naturalism, especially in a world so full of drab- 
ness and disenchantment, is that it lacks colour, poetry, beauty— 

those things which give delight and which the intellectual theatre of 

enlightenment perforce ignored. However tirelessly the new school 

continued to debunk Romance, the average playgoer still hankered 

af er the unusual, the romantic. Realism stimulates the brain but 

a ouch of romanticism vivihes the heart. The ‘lies of romance’ 

relieve the tedium of every day life. It was J. M. Barrie, a Scottish 

writer, who provided lies of romance by turning his face away from 

drab and cruel reality. If he had never written anything elL h^ 

would still be remembered as the creater of Peter Pan, the boy who 
would not grow up. ^ 


Barrie’s temperament shrank from the spectacle of crueltv 
and Injustice and sought escape in magic isles and Never Never 
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Lands. He was an arch^romantic. He was really at his ease with 
children, and he bad a child*$ vivid fancy and delight in make- 
believe. The fairies, who no doubt were present at his christening, 
endowed him with an elfin fantasy, a poetic insight, and the knack 
of story-building, and finally the supreme dramatic gift of inventing 
charming puppets and the ability to make them move convincingly 
without betraying the strings that guide them. Shaw*s analysis of 
bis component parts is '‘nine-tenths fun and one-tenth senti- 
mentality.” 

Indeed, Barrie in general sought neither to criticizj nor to 
penetrate below the surface of life. He would rather soar on the 
wings of fantasy, and enchant his audience to follow him by the 
dexterity of bis theatrical craftsmanship. In his own way he rivalled 
Shaw by the tender poetic whimsicality of his imagination. As 
soon as his imagination began to create illusions for the stage, 
Barrie usually turned his back on the disagreeable in life and set 
about pleasing an audience which, like himself, wanted its heart 
moved, but without pain, and its fancy lit up with rosy lights. So 
in ‘Quality Streets* (1903) he evoked a charmingly idyllic picture 
of love in the days of the Napoleonic wars. In two of his best 
plays. ‘Dear Brutus* (1917) and ‘Mary Rose’ (1920). he typically 
checked his development of the themes from giving rise to any deep 
uneasiness, in ‘D^ar Brutus’ speculating on the responsibility of 
C 2 ch of us for his failure in life and in ‘Mary Rose* letting the 
supernatural sport with mortals, but in both plays leaving his 
audience only pleasantly bewitched by his artistic playing upon 
their feelings. In the^e plays Barrie has gone very far from the 
world of reality and created a dream world of his own. The crown- 
ing achievement of Barrie was ‘Peter Pan’ (1904). The secret of 
its excellent success was perhaps dramati^^’s affinity with his own 

Peter Pan, an elusive spirit which preferred not to grow up in this 

modern world. The atmosphere of Barrie’s plays is dreamy and 
unreal, but to the sore hearts of people suffering under the satire oi 

Shaw and Galsworthy this work must have brought soothing balm 


and healing. . . 

What was Barrie’s contribution to the twentieth century 

drama ? “He showed that naturalism was not the only 
gavTa very timely reminder that a play must do more tb- umu- 
fate the brain: it must touch the heart. In an age cf growing 
cvnicism he guarded the guttering flame of Romance an r 
from big quenched b, in.elleCualism." (Lvntcn Hudson). 
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The Irish MoTement : — 


No account of modern British drama can be complete with- 
out a reference to the Irish Theatre Movement and the Provincial 
Repertory Theatre, The new Irish Theatre was founded in 1892 
by a group of young prominent writers with W. B. Yeats at their 
head. Later on, Miss A. E. Harniman. a wealty tnglish woman, 
joined this group of writers and provided funds with which the 
Abbey Theatre. Dublin, was constructed. 

The Irish Movement, also known as the Celtic Revival, was 
essentially national in character; and concentrated on Irish themes 
and ideas, Ii also aimed at reforming the stage and turning it into 
a thing of beauty. The movement was not intended to espouse 
the cause of realism or naturalism. It did not think of a play as 
either a sermon or a deoate, not as intellectual a all, as appealing 
primarily to the brain. It was not intended to make people think, 
but to make them feel; to give them an emotional and spiritual 
uplifting such as they might experience at Mass in a cathedral or 
at the performance of a symphony. 

Owing to such aims and ideals the Irish playwrights turned 
to the past of their country, its rich myths and legends. In a sense 
their approach was romantic and political. In his plays W. B. 
Yeats glorified the national myths and legends and depicted primi- 
tive human emotions. Essentially a poet, he gave beautiful ideas 
and first rate lyrical poetry but failed in characterisation and plot 
construction. The populariiy ol his -The Land of Heart’s Desire’ 
and 'Countess Cathleen' depends more upon symbolism and poetic 
charm than on dramatic power. 

J. M. Synge : — 


Synge came to Ireland at the instigation of Yeats and began 
writing plays dealing with Irish subjects. He sought inspiration 

studied 

life, not the conventional life of cities, but "the eternal life of 
maa spent under sun and rain and in rude physical eflfort scarry 
changed since the beginning,” He watched the tragedy of the grim 
fatalistic battle with the cold, grey, hungry sea, and the little 
sordid comedies of circumscribed, monotonons existence. L saw 

at first hand human nature at its best and at its worst- • 

luallty and its animal savagery. And, like George Borrow 

the gipsies, he imbibed the apt. shoitworded pieSl S 
of the native speech. Synge did not write in verse. l.u'Te;eZ 
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an individuil rhythm and harmony of language entirely new, a 
verbal music unlike any other yet used. 

His first play, the brief ‘The Shadow of the Glen* (1903). 
was neither comedy ror tragedy, but the tragicomedy of life as it 
might reach a clirrax in “the last cottage at the head of a glen in 
County Wicklow.’* All is too real and moving for laughter, too 
desolately strange for tears, and the wild beauty of the lonely 
countryside is part of the atmosphere. Then in his next play, 
‘Riders to the Sea* (1904) he depicts the human tragedy against 
the background of a cold, grey, hungry sea eating up the lives of 
the folk. He expressed the purely tragic vision of the way in which 
the sea claims Maurya’s husband, her husband’s father and her 
six sturdy sons. As before, the action Is concentrated into one 
fairly short scene in a cottage. One son, Michael, has but recently 
been drowned and his clothes are identified as the play begins, but 
still the last son will make a journey and, before long, he having 
been knocked over into the sea by his pony and washed out into 
a vast surf, his body is brought back. The whole atmosphere of 
the play is surcharged with sombreness and a sense of fatality. 
The tragedy is extremely poigofni since it goes back to primal 
emotions. We are in the presence of elemental things. Here sea 

becomes a living force hungry for the lives of the folk. Human 
beings may be Iceble as compared to the vast forces of nature and 
fate, but their soul is unconquerable. The play, like a Greek 
tragedy, ends on a note of calnmess and resignation with Murya s 
utterance, “No man at all can be living for ever, and we must be 
satisfied.” The play has the lustre of all immortal tragedies; its 
effect is not to depress but to uplift the spirit and enrich the soul. 

And the author of ‘Riders to the Sea’ could also write a piece of 

huge absurdity and riotous laughter; like ‘The Playboy of the 
Western World’ (1907). In that play the kind of life he saw 

clearly he presented only too clearly for some of his countrymen, 
who attacked the play with bitter anger, but its excellence was 
quickly acknowledged outside Ireland. Here was human nature, 

simple and crude, cunning and brutal, greedy, spiteful and change- 
able, but warm in the blood and capable of poetry. 

Synge wrote only six plays. If he had lived longer h.s work 

might well have achieved even greater heights than it did for his 
career as a dramatist lasted only some six years and he died a the 
age of thirty-eight. His dramatic work is thus limited but Is of 
such a high order that his place in British drama is assured for all 
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times (o come. Synge had, like Shakespeare, not only a sure dra- 
matic insiincl and a keen insight into the motive forces of human 
charccier, but also the gift of transmuting pathos and ugliness into 
poetry and beauty, and the exuberance inseparable from all great 
geniuses. Like Shakespeare, again, he never moralises; he is a 
dramatist pure and simple. 

The Repertory movement : 


The provincial repertory theatre in England, like the Abbey 
Theatre, Dublin, owed its inception to Miss Horima'^, who has 
been called “the mother of the twentieth-century English drama*’ 
Sine* 1907 the provincial repertory theatre has become an important 
feature of both English and American theatrical life as producing 

centres for intellectual playwrights and training school for actors. 
“For over twelve sears”, says A. W. Ward, ‘ Miss Horniman’s 
company set a standard for the rest of the tt eatrical world.” The 
Year 1907 saw the establishment of the first modern repertory thea- 
tre in Great Britain at Manchester. Other theatres notably the 
Liverpool Playhouse (1911) and Sir Barry Jackson’s Birmingham 
repertory (1913) slowly came into existence. 


The Repertory movement not only ended the reign of the 

profit-loving commercial manager, it also did much for the deve- 
lopment of dramatic art. The directors of repertory theatres be- 
lieved in producing good plays even if they attracted comparatively 
small audience. Unlike the Irish theatre, the Manchester and other 
Lnghsh theatres were not intended to arouse or revive local naiion- 
ahsm, nor were they inspired by the poetic and symbolic aspects of 

Me. In England the drama was highly realistic and intellectual— 
in line with the work of Ibien and Shaw, It did much lo popular- 

sy he drama of ideas and represent the social life both of the rich 

and the poor of the highly industrialised cities of Manchester and 

Birmingham This drama was natura.istic and photographic buti 
lists he“«r.e ,®"“' produced some good drama' 

xZTlf Ihe M Inheritance-. The leading drama- 

t Sts of Manchester group were Monk house, Brighouse and 

‘Hindle W I?® l^alities of Houghton’s best work 
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who is the author of many historical plays, the best of these being 
‘Abraham Liocolo’. ‘Abraham Lincoln* was a new departure, or 
rather a return to “heroic drama”. It set the fashion for drama- 
tized biography, a fashion which Hollywood later copied from the 
stage. But ‘Abraham Lincoln* is something more than dramatized 
biography; it is the dramatization of a theme. DriDkwater*s object 
was not to present the character of the man Lincoln so much as to 
illustrate the problem of leadership by an historical instance. 
Encouraged by the success of ‘Abraham Lincoln*, he went on to 
complete a trilogy, handling the same theme again from different 
angles. His other heroes were Oliver Cromwell and General 
Robert E. Lee. They were all men who were not born for leader- 
ship. They were just ordinary men who had leadership thrust upon 
them by circumstance of war. They were all inspired by a high 
moral ideal and an unshakable loyalty to what they believed to be 
their duty. These plays were pregnant sermons for the times, and 
the public, flushed with post-war idealism, was in the mood to 
listen to sermons, even in the theatre. 


Comedy after the First World War : 

In 1914 the war inevitably checked the development of the 
drama. After the war, people wanted relief from reality and relax- 
ation by humour, colour and music, and theatrical managers cat- 
ered for what they thought to be their needs. Indeed it was no time 
for the social themes of Galsworthy and the Manchester drama- 
tists, These post-war years thus caused a temporary decline in the 
fortunes of the serious, intellectual drama. The "Cocktail Drama 
ousted the intellectual drama from professional theatres. After the 
war the revue, the musical comedy and the farce became immen- 
sely popular. Outstanding popular successes were the two revues at 
the All ambra, ‘The Birg Boys Are Here* (1916) and The Bing Boys 
on Broadway (1918), and the spectacular and tuneful 'Chu Chin 
Chow’, all of which had long runs. From the Irish dramatists some 
good work came, including Lennox Robinson's corned, ‘Tbe wh.te- 
Laded Boy’ and Lord Dunsany’s comedy ‘A Night at an Inn .boh 
in 1916 while St. John Ervine's earlier written ‘John Ferguson was 
product at the Abbey Theatre in I9i5. An older dramabs. was 

revealeu greater powers than before was Somerset 
nassedon from his earlier competent melodramas and farces to 
fh'it cut deeper into life and exposed it with bitting satire. 
I’lVg his playfr/te Circle' (.921), ‘Our Betters' (19.3), and 
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‘The Constant Wife’ (1927). His work was the comedy of 
manners at its best, reproducing as naturally as possible current 
social behaviour. 

Noel Coward : 

But alongside the older dramatists there came forward a new 

generation of playwrights, outstanding among whom were Noel 

Coward and Sean O’ Casey, Noel Coward, born in 1899, had the 
theatre in his blood. His unerring sense of theatrical effect, his 

wit and dance of dialogue, his sparkling presentation of the hurly 
burly of the bright young moderns and their disillusioned and 
fantastic elders delighted play-goers in play after play. His earlier 
plays include ‘The Young Idea’ (1922), 'The Vortex (1923), Fallen 
Angles* and ‘Hay Fever’ both in 1925, and ‘Private Lives’ (1930). 
By these and other pieces he had, by his own brilliant talents 
created the legend of the “hectic and nervy* twenties, when morals 
had been thrown to the winds and human marionettes danced 
fantastically away from reality. 

The characters created by Noel Coward, pitiful seekers after 
a good time, drinking and flirting to ward off boredom, were in 

their own persons a suflicicnt criticism of the post war futility 
which certainly existed, and in leaving them to condemn themselves 
and in letting them excuse themselves on the ground that their 
parents were responsible for the existing state of things. Coward 
gave the appearance of to some extent sympathising with the 

dilemma of the young. Nicky in ‘The Vortex’ indeed suffers so 
genuinely that he wins a good deal of our sympathy, and he is 

given a plausible case to state when he says to his mother. “You’ve 
wanted love always — passionate love, because you are made like 
that-it’s not your fault-it’s the fault of circumstancs and 
civilization -civilization makes roitennes so much easier— we’re 

^ a vortex of beasi- 


of the^l'wlM^rt' continued to present the a-moral world 

(1933) Tu L «allyover. as in ‘Design for Living 

(1933). But his ever experimental talent also produced the 

cranei'“ (193 i), which matcheJ the 

changing spirit of the times. Among his later niav< th r 

f.ce. ‘Biithe Spirit- (1941). ntakes one of his L;^;ie:^c'’h" ve" 
Sean O* Casey : 

Sean O’ Casey, the other outstanding new dramatist nf th. 
twenties, was very different from Noel Coward. Anthor IrishmL 
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of genius, he was a worthy successor to Synge. His background, 
however, was not the Aran Islands but the slums of Dublin, crow- 
ded noisy tenements where woman quarrelled and loafers drank, 
and the tragic violence of civil war was ever at hand. With 
altogether remarkable success he handled with penetrating power 
events still fresh in the memory of all. ‘The Shadow of a Gunman , 
produced at the Abbey Theatre in 1923, showed a girl and a young 
poet caught tragically in a typical military raid in 1920 on a tene- 
ment whose inhabitants were suspected of Republican activities. 
‘Juno and the Paycock’ (1924) had its setting in 1922, and again the 
final scene bring; violent death out of civil hatred, the “execution 
of a young man by his Republican comrades for treachery, a doom 
which has haunted him in anticipation from the opening of the 
play. In ‘The Plough and the Stars* (1926) the scene was laid 
further back, in Easter 1916, when the new violence ^^st broke 
loose in Dublin, but its theme was the same, the cruel and bruta 

folly of civil war. 

Like Synge, O* Casey did not dircctiy preach in these plays, 

though their consistent presentation of one theme made their very 

objectivity a sermon in dramatic form. Indeed like Synge, e 
gave hi; characters their own lives, which seem predestine r 
within and not by their creator. In general 

weak, comic creatures speaking a rich linga of the Dublin ' 
whose very richness there is poetry. Few writers have so >nt mately 

fused realism and pathos, tragedy and comedy, for *'>* 

basically comic one whose atmosphere is a sky a en wi 

ready to strike almost at random, and therefore it ts a most 

pitiable world. 

On the whole in these plays O' Casey takes 
the various paints of view come aPP-P^te.y irom^.he 

He held up Galsworthy s laurn, and let suddenly abando- 

no more, no less.” But in ‘Stiver Tass.e f Jer plays 

ned the objectivity which was so „ „ho returns 

and attacked his subject...the s ory o downward. ..with 

his later plays had less effect than his earlier ones. 
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The American Theatre : 

It was not just before the First World War that the little 
Theatre movement reached America. In 1910 the New York stage 
remained as unaffecied by modern tendencies and thought as the 
London stage of 1 895 The specul -.tors who controlled the New 
York theatres wan»cd quick returns and were in no wise minded to 
gamble on the intellectual drama. In 1913 the first independent 
theatres were opened. One of them — Washington Square Players — 
afterward, became the now famous Theatre Guild of New York 
and acquired a tremendous influence on the development of first 
rate drama. Simulianeously self-styled Art Theatres, Little Theat- 
res, and Theatre Guilds sprang up ell over America. Ten years 
later, in 1925, nearly two thousand of these Little Theatres were 
affiliated as a Drama League. 

Eugene O’ Neill : 


It was not one of these small independent ventures that gave 

Eugene O’ Neill his first chance of production. By 1918 he had 
written a scries of one-act plays for the Province town players 
They were lutle more than realistic skeiches—moslly of sailor and 

water-front life- born of his experiences at sea, but they at once 

revealed his force and instinct for il,e theatre His genius was 
quickly recogniz.d But after ‘Anna Christie’ O’Neill decided to 
abandon realism. Perhaps he thought the possibilities of realistic 
drama we, e exhausted. Whate er the reason, after 1922 O’ Neill 
e nb.nrked on a variety of experiments which are of great interest 

as printers to the future development of the drama He h ■ j 

the Old conventions and attempt new. He haT're" sci ^rhe 

aside and the soliloquy. He has employed the Chorus of h 
ancient classical dtama. In The Hairy Ape’-a svmhoi ^ 

the working class— he makes use of a stylized speech ' In^'strL' 
Interlude’ he tries to reveal the workings of the snhe^;.o 

by coupling asides indicative of what the characters arrt'hink '"''’'^ 
the dialogue which they are speaking. thinking to 

He has not only let his mind be coloured h« i 

trend of modem thought, but he tried to find d ^ f*™ost every 
for the philosophical and scientihe theorieLf conu,^“" 
ers. ’Mourning Becomes Electra’ is an e Lh . 

Freudian doctrine. His interest in psycho-LX/ha " '“k 
his later work; just as his inierect >n • imbued 

realistic plays. ™ysticism tinctures post- 
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O’ Neill is always venturesome, always interesting and 
provocative of thought. If at times we find him incomprehensible 
or even ludicrous we must reflect that obscurity is one of the risks 
attendant on the use of a new medium. At his best O* Neill 
displays astonishing dramatic force and emotional reality. His 
plays are definitely of the theatre, but they are stimulating reading. 
The main objections to the modern realist drama are that it lacked 
colour, poetry, and tragic elevation. O’ Neill has tried to remedy 
these faults. Most of hi^ plays will pass the final test of a great 
play: that besides providing an entertainment it gives its audience 

an experience. 


Experimentali m of Pric'lley and James Bridie : 

The nineteen- tuiriies saw the appearance of two new drama- 
tists of distinciion, J. B. Priestley and James Bridie. W*iile still 
writing novels, priestley followed up a dramatisation of his Good 

Companions’ with a series of original plays. Sometimes he kept 

to the normal presentation on character and circumstance as in 

‘Laburnum Grove’ (1V33) or indulged in pure farcical comedy as 

in ‘When We are Married’ (1938). From the beginnng he w.s 

ambitious to develop his own kind of play. He wanted 

ideas about life, to wake up his audiences to the 

their altering their lives for the better. His 6rst play, Dangerom 

Corner* (1932), developed the simple truth that at any point 

srx 

ments possible. So he expressed the mysterious risks in , 

beyond the limits of life in time as we know it. "^Id 

there is a state after death, cahed B-do -d m that s.ra g 

Priestley places most of his play- * n y , 

made efforts to “Cheat realism * l/ do for me. 

determined “to bring in everything the t e 

including some ballet and plenty o goo * q, jjps use of 

rr;tc:::n:r;s ■ - 
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by employing a ‘heightened speech*, be attempted to 'brccik away 
from the flavourless patter of modern realistic dialogue.*’ In ‘The 
Linden Tree’ (1947), however, Priestley went back to the normal 

world and a straightforward, treatment, and succeeded in present- 
ing a firm, finely char aciei ised drama, richly suggestive in its 
appreciation of the problem of life, 

James Bridie was a more truly original dramatist than Priest- 
ley. His first plays were written for the Birmingham Repertory, 
and we must reckon him a product of the ir.telleciual Little 
Theatre. He is a curious mixture of intellccual and romantic. 
His dramatic ancestry derives from Shaw on the one side and from 
Barrie on the other. He is as fond of talk as G. B. S., and there 
is in his make-up something of the Boy-who-wou)d-not-grow-up 
His plays are a synthesis of dialectics and school boyish fantasy 

but his whimsy reaches a maturer stage of growth than Barrie’s. 

Two of his earlier plays were dramatization of the Biblical 
stories of Jonah and the whale and Tobias and the angel; in one of 
his more recent, ‘Mr. Bolfry’ (1943), he conjures up the Devil in a 
Scottish manse, which gives occasion for an orgy of theological 
argunienu His favourite heroes are argumentative and pugilistic 
Indeed his great characteristics were his versatility, his wide lively 

iDtcIleciual interest and his power of holding an audience by his 

stage craft even when they were baffled by his ideas 

Perhaps because he was a doctor he was more interested in 
analysis of character than in strict plot development. He was 
conscious of the difficulty which Yeats had deplored of makTna 
modern educated people reveal their thoughts naturally on he 

old n d “‘‘dc use of tha^ 

old-fashtoned a.d to exposition, the soliloquy. In The Black Ev!‘ 

he let his hero, quite successfully exolain ^ 

scenes directly to the audience as ShakespeL Tad d """" 

beginning of ‘Ricnard II*. And he mad^e ino ^ 

. rtuu ue made ingenious r,r , 1 ,.. 


discovery that the one occasio7o„“lh 7“® iugenious use of the 

do talk naturally, freely, and without inhiWlio7s *‘^7'*^* 
under the influence of drink. when ihey are 

He was an intellectual without 

»uld „io,. It ptopl. 

P.OP,.' ,.„4, ... „ .i,..„„. 'ts,'". 
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comedy, lively talk, a whimsical but shrewd and agile mind, allied 
to a natural and imaginative talent for the theatre, will ensure the 
continued life of his work.” (Dr. A. S. Collins). 


Revival of Poetic Drama : 

Now it is one of axioms of drama that the theatre is an 
emotional medium. Since it is verse which can touch the deepest 
chords of heart, dramatists have used verse as the medium of 
drama since limes immemorial. But in the modern age on account 
of the prevalence of realistic and naturalistic types of drama, the 
tradition of verse pla>s disappeared. In fact the tradition of 
poetic drama begin to disappear gpiduilly after the Elizabethan 
age and at the beginning of the twentieth century the tradition was 
long dead. Attempts to revive it in the nineteenth century failed 
because the poets (Shelley, Tennyson, and Browning) who wrote 
blank verse dramas were not pla>wrights. Bui Yeats was not alone 
in believing that a return to poetic drama was the cnly way to 
deintelJectualize the theatre and to give it back its full emotional 
scope. Yet inspiie of a certain limited success due to the peculiar 
nircumstances of the Celtic revival he failed to prove his point. 
The Irish Theatre Movement changed, as Yeats himself admitted, 
'Trom poetic to realistic drama, from imaginative interpretation 
of remote theories to objective study of what was immediately to 
band.'* 


Stephen Phillips : 

In the first years of the century the blank verse plays of 
Stephen Philips enjoyed a certain vogue. He produced five poetical 
plays between 1900 and 1908. His main works are Heroo , 
•Ulysses*, ‘Nero*, ‘Faust* and ‘Paolo and Francesca*. He bad a 
considerable instinct for the theatre, but was, inspite of some nn: 
passages, only a second-rate poet. So he could not create a pu ic 

demand for a revival of poetic drama. 


John Driokwater and Masefield : 

Among the modern poets who have attempted 
interest in poetic drama two must be mentioned . ® ° . 

water and John Masefield, Drinkwater, warne y 
that “the shadow of the man Shakespeare was ! ® . 

all who should attempt verse drama in these days , y 
invite comparison by using blank verse or essaying niavs 

dies as Stephen Phillips had done. He produced four po li p y 
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between 1911 and 1916. but used both verse and prose in them. 
Finally he gave up poetic drama altogether and wrote only in prose. 

Masefield chose at first biblical and historical subjects and 
experimented with various lyric metres including the rhymed 
couplet, Hut he finally evolved a poetic idiom in prose. Like Synge, 
he forged a new pattern of rhythmic speech, terse, figurative, and 
rooted in the sc il. His theory of tragedy led him to choose subjects 
which are essentially sordid crimes. His theory of the purging 
effect of terror and pity was rot original, but he makes the mistake 
of insisting upon the audience seeing the dreadful acts. ‘The Camp- 
den Wonder’ is harrowing rather than tragic. But ‘Nan*, a story 
of peasant cruelly, has a certain tragic grandeur, and though written 
in prose is essentially poetic. 

J. E. Flecker : 

The only other poetic play since Stephen Phillips which achie- 
ved any measure of commercial success or stands out as memorable 
play was "Hassan’, by James Elroy Flecker ‘Hassan’ (1923) is an 
oriental fantasy, sparkling with wit and richly visual imagery and 
Eastern hyperbole, comic and sadistically macabre. It is written 
in highly coloured prose but is unmistakably throughout the work 
of a poet. 

T. S. Eliot : 

However, it was left for T. S. Eliot to realise the full possi- 
bilities of poetic drama. The success of the ‘Murder in the Cathe- 
dral’ (1935) has done much to cancel the prejudice against poetic 
plays. The high spirituality of this work, the example of its beauti- 
ful choruses and i^ blending of mysticism and realistic humour, 
have struck the public all over the world. Its chosen medium, a 
language familiar or elevated at will, and its varying measure, 
equally fit for dialogues or for fights of lyrical sublimity have set 
a lesson of dramatic intensity and poetical inspiration that will be 
long active in English drama. The poetical plays which have come 
since 1935 ..'Murder* in the Cathedrar,(1935), ‘Family Reunion’ 
(1939), 'Cocktail Party’ ( 1949), Confidential Clerk (1953), and ‘The 
Elder Statesman’ (1958), show him to have moved away, from even 
ecclesiastical tradition to a deep ritualistic j^agan faith. “The 
austerity of Eliot’s philosophy, his concentrated pessimism, his 
frank conveyance of religious and moral lesson, appealed to emo- 
tions that will be felt by the most sophisticated audience; and the 
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resolute effort to keep the hard happenings of life in the atmos- 
phere and tone of perfect simplicity, better solves ihc problem of a 

with unlimited range.’* (Cazamian). 

Christopher Fry: 

A rising dramatist, master of vivid and telling verse drama, 
and one of the brightest stars in the universe of contemporary drama 
is Christopher Fry whose work illustrates the new viiaiiiy cf the 
poetic medium. In Fry's Lady’s Not For Burning* (1948) a lively 
and almost irresiible display of extravagance burst upon the public, 
who responded with enthusiasm. The verse is loose, pedestrian, but 
sudden flights of poetry soar in the sheer midst of prose. Venus 
Observed' (1950) has more weight with a modern plot of original 
and somewhat unreal quality, brilliant verbal feats ar.d metaphysi- 
cal concepts interrupt passages of quite popular flavour. 


The achievement of Fry is both technical and comprehensive. 
As with Noel Coward the theatre seems in bis blood, and he can 
conceive plot, situation and dialogue in the way that excites and 
holds an audience; his verse is born for speech, rising and falling, 
alive with wit and vivid with imagery. Plot and speech alike re- 
nounce the naturalism which had reigned so long since Ibsen put 
his stamp on modern drama. Instead we have a coception of comedy 
that harmonises with that o' Shakespeare in a play like ‘Much 
Ado*, where through romantic improftahility we are given the 
turdamental reality of human heart. Indeed ‘Venus Observed 
beings its characters face to face with themselves in a way close to 
Shakespeare*s handling of Benedick and Beatrice and of Jacques 
and of Duke in ‘ Twelfth Night : sham and selfisjiness arc stripped 
bare with ironic sympathy. Above all, one feels behind and through 
these last two plays of Fry*, a positive, healthy view of life To 
Fry life is a joyous miracle; faith in Gjd supports the old values of 
love, beauty and goodness, and, where man errs, there can be 
forgiveness and redemption. There is a spiritual assurance behind 
the laughter, a solidity beneath the dazzling surface of the plays. 

Future of the Drama : 

These are the main types and tendencies of modern drama. 
Though the momentum of dramatic revival has not kept up a urn- 
form p.ce during the century, .ts future ,s not dark What it will 

be in the years to come is not altogether impossible to visualise 

Oie can o^nly guess what form the new drama will assume when 
eventually fiLs its equilibrium. Priestley is not alone in thioking 
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that it will be more closely allied to music and the b-illet. One 
thing is sure; it must recover some of ih** things that it has lost, 
obvious beauties of romance and beauty. It may be as Galsworthy 
predicted, lyrical, and its province “to describe the elemental soul 
of man and the forces of nature with beauty and the spirit of 
discovery;” It will most likely be a swing-back’ of the pendulum 
that oscillates eternally between Romance and Realism. 

A Brief Synopsis : 

1. After a long period of decline true drama was reborn 
towards the end of the nineteenth century. 

2. Generil features of modern drama are predominance of 
realism, intellectualism, the use of prose as the medium of 
expression, class symbolism, democratic tone and elaborate stage 
directions. 

3. Robertson, Pinero and H, A. Jones are the pioneers of 
modern drama. They tried to lay emphasis on realism both in 
subject matter and technique. 

4. The person who infused the real revolutionary blood into 
British drama was Ibsen, a Norwegian playwright. The Ibscnian 
play is always a play of ideas. The real Ibsen spirit was imported 
into British Drama by G, B, Shaw. He was a great moralist and 
realist. 


5. Granville Barker and John Galsworthy are the great 

exponent of naturalism which means an attempt to present **botli 

fair and foul, no more no less.” Most of Galsworthy’s plays 
belong to social type of tragedy. His plays are problem plays 
marked with a deep humanitarian note. 


6. J, M. Barrie in his play makes a return to romance, 
‘Peter Pan’ is his masterpiece. 

7. The Irish Movement aimed at deintellectualizing the 
theatre, Yeats devoted his genius to the creation of symbolic 
drama with lyrical spontaneity. Another important dramatist 
who wrote about Irish subjects was J. M. Synge, 

8. The Repertory Movement in England espoused the cause 
or realism and Intellectualism. 

9. After the 1st World War comedy and farce became 
popular. Noel Cavard and Sean O’ Casey arc the prominent 

comic playwright of the twenties. ^ 
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10. Among the American playwrights who made notable 
contribution to British drama the name of Eugene O* Neill stands 
out most prominently. 

11. The nineteen-thirties saw the appearance cf two new 
dramatists of distinction, J. B. Priestley and James Bridie. Both 
of them were untiring experimentalists. 

12. Another important trend in modern drama is the revival 
of poetic drama. Among the important verse dramatists are 
Stephen Philips, John Drinkwater. John Masefield, Flecker, T. S, 
Eliot and Christopher Fry, 

13 The future of drama is not dark. The coming future 
will most likely be a swing back of the pendulum that oscillates 
eternally between romance and realism. 



Shakespearean Comedy 

Comedy has chosen strange companions. It can yoke itself 
in service wiih morality or sentiment, or it can disport with folly 
and fancy. Ic suits itself to a caustic censorship of manners or 
adds savour to the idealism of lovers. It is a welcome relief and 
relaxation from anything over serious or taxing. 

Shakespearean Comedy Contrasted with Classical Comedy ; 

It is a commonplace of criticism to label Shakespeare’s 
comedies romantic comedies. Romantic comedy is pre-eminently 
the comedy of love. Shakespeare and his fellows were romantic 
in the strict sense that they clamoured /or fuller draughts of that 
spirit of Romanticism which the Middle Ages had first discovered 

in their tales of chivalry and knight-errantry. The iove of woman 

was a state of mystic adoration removed entirely from the attract- 

lon of the flesh. It is this specific occupation with wooing which 
distinguishes Shakespeare’s comedies from classical or Roman 

outstatding feature of the 

whole body of Roman comedy is that whilst it is full of sex it 
almost entirely devoid of love. Most of the plots of Roman 
ramatists are intrigues in pursuit of a woman. Plautus is luM of 
Shakespeare is all for love. Plau.us weaves pics of Lrle, 
Shakespeare chooses simple lales of wooers and iheir wooing I 
was a lover and his lass.” In Shakespearean comedy u fs' 
young folk who occupy the centre of his stage, and the lero .ain 
mg grace in the mysteries of wooing, discards manv of ih ’ ® 

of his Plautine ancestor, and replace them by The 

bili.ies of feeling, the nobility o" mind, and the swee^e s 
which more closely reflect the romantic ideal of T T i 

even greater change is suffered by the girls of the oTder Traditi^'' 

They are transmuted both in quality and in s.T fi 

heroine gradually takes on a persTality and ar ? The 

hand, of heart and of head which are at length toT 

most magisterially in a Rosalind, a Beatrice a '“'’“died 
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But Shakespeare’s comedies are essentially and obviously different 
from traditional classical comedy. Their main characters arouse 
admiration; they excite neither scorn nor contempt. They inspire us 
to be happy with them; they do not merely cajole us into laughing 
at them. Classical comedy is conservative. Its members are assumed 
to be fully aware of the habits and morals which preserve an already 
attained state of tencral well-being. But Shakespearean comedy 
does not assume that the conditions and requisites of man’s welfare 
have been certainly established. Its heroes and heroines are voyagers 
in pursuit of a happiness, not yet attained, a brave new world 
wherein a man’s life may be fuller, his sensations more exquisite 
and bis joys more widespread “Hence”, observes Prof. G. B. 
Charlton, “Shakespearean comedy is not finally satiric; it is poetic. 
It is that conservative; it is creative. The way of it is that of the 
imagination rather than that of pure reason. It is an artist’s vision, 
not a critic’s exposition.” 


Early romantic comedies : 

It was in the field of comedy that the young Shakespeare 
learned the technique of his craft, and a trio of comedies of the 
early period. 'The Comedy of Errors’, ‘The Two Gentlemen of 
Verona,’ and ‘Love’s Labour’s Lost’, show him at work experiment- 
ing in different types of comedy and practising construction, 
characterization and dramatic expression. The Errcr is a good 
example of a common Elizabethan practice, the adaptation of 
classical comedy to the contemporary stage. In Love’s Labours 
Lest’ Shakespeare attempts with brilliant success a new type o 
comedy, one of personal and social satire. In the burlesque part 
of the play we meet with two favourite characters of caricature o 

Italian comedy— the Pedant and the Military Broggart. In it the 
dramatist also laughs at the social follies of his own day, more 
especially he laughs at the Elizabethtn extravagance 
and at the Renaissance parade of learning. The play is 
comedy somewhat in the style of Lyly, with all of Lyly 
word-play, puns, conceits and far-fetched images. , ‘Th'. 

Errors’ is a comedy of incident — almost a farce, L 

Los" is a comedy of dialogue ’Two ^ Z 

Shakespeare’s first attempt at a form in w ic . .|y the 

become pre-eminent, romantic comedy Primarily 

theme of love. ‘A Midsummer Nights Dream - P 
arcomplete success in the field of romantic comedy. H is 
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interesting to note how skilfully Shakespeare has blended in the 
play the classical, the realistic and the romantic elements of 
Elizab.than drama. 


Of these early comedies in which Shakespeare was experimen- 
ting in various directions, no one is quite a masterpiece. Evidence 
of the novice hand appears in each — here in lediousness of dialogue 
here in artificial arrangen.ent of figures, here in the faulty cons- 
truction of the plot, here in feebleness of character ization, here in 
langour of style, here in undramatic development of imagery. It is 
worth noting how often in this first group of comedies the mirth 
is derived not from the deeper things of the spirit, but from odd 

surprises, mistakes of identity, disguises and confusion; in a word 

from what is extern il and accidental, rather than from what is 
ultimately related with character. But each of these plays contains 
something admirable, something which no writer of the time except 
Shakespeare could have created. Taken together they make up a 
great achievement for a poefs early ye .rs and give unmistakable 
prediction of the higher work which is to follow. 

Recoil from romance : 


It was probably while he was at work in the English historical 
plays that Shakespeare made his recast of the old ‘ramina of a 
Shrew'. It was Shak.-speare’s recoil from romance. It is not a 
great play but it b.ars witness to his skill in consiruciion to hi's 
sence of fun and farcical situations. The scenes dealing whh 
^truch.o and Katherine— a very enjoyable whirlwind in petneoats 
are mhis best veins of lively comedy. The Merry Wives of 
Windsor was an offshot from ‘King Henry IV Boih nn , <■ 

; Henry IV are comedy as well as hislry. The c'o 

FahTa'ffh ° Merry Wives' But 

Falslaff here is not the true Falstaff, the old Sir John master nf 

every situation in which he found himself, he is like a '! ^ 

recalled to the stage to perform an unaccustomed and unv 

part. The humour of both plays has somethina in e 

-hat of the lower scene, of L 

seem as if Shakespeare carried over into rr.F« a ’ '''ould 

roughness and realism of the comic part of the'hLo”'^^ 

■^o which necessarily the romantic could never ente Th 

Wiv s IS the one example in Shakespeare's lo k of h "" 

becoming popular towards rr^ftr^t.^ 
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‘The Merchant of Venice* is the first of Shakespeare’s greater 
romantic comedies. It represents an abundance in Shakespeare’s 
art and a deepening of his outlook on life. It is a serious study of 
certain aspects of human life, of love and marriage, of the use and 
abuse of wealth. The story of the caskets and the story of the 
pound of flesh are skilfully interwined. The figure of Shylock 
presents one most interesting critical problem. Shakespeare’s 
Shylock is a very different character from Marlowe’s Jew, at once 
more dramatically effective and more truly human than the mons- 
ter Barabas, Portia is one of the most shining stars among the 
galaxy of Shakespeare’s heroines. Her grace and charm, the quali- 
ties of head and heart, her gay humour and sparkling wit. give the 
play an unforgettable charm. 


A trio of plays called the joyous comedies concludes the 
period of great comedies ‘Much Ado About Nothing*, ‘As You Like 
It* and 'Twelfth Night* are the sunniest of Shakespeare’s comedies. 
The first is in some ways Shakespeare’s comic masterpiece. 
Beatrice and Benedick are Shakespearean’s creation or rather his re- 
creation in more perfect form of the reluctant witty lovers 
Rosaline and Biron in Love’s Labour’s Lost. Dogberry and Verges 
climb to a height of sapient stupidity and majestic ineptitude which 
borders on the sublime. ‘As You Like It’ is the gayest and the 
most delightful of Shakespeare’s comedies. Its charm 
in the woodland atmosphere of the Forest of Arden in which the 

greater part of the action is laid, and not a little in the 

lovable persons who meet and make love, or laugh at ovc s o 
under the greenwood tree. In Rosalind we have the most charming 
of Shakespeare's heroines, in Touchstone the w.tt.est of Shakes- 
reare's court fools and in Jacques we meet for 'h® 

Shakespeare’s plays the satirist of humanity, twelfth Nig , 
last of the trio is. in some wa, s. the most nearly pe feet of the 
three. Less poetical than As You Like If. less w.t y ,h n Much 

AHry' it k a oerfect blend of romance and realism and is run 

v“i. 

lovable of Shakespeare’s heroines; Sir Toby ® 

family f '"elfTove’’" Malvolvio, the perfect 

p^rc^re^Tf'r :lweanlng Jack In office. The P^V has «he 
gaiety and the good sense of the best comedies of Moliere, wit 
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tenderness and romantic beauty which lay beyond the art of the 
French dramatist. 

‘Much Ado’. Twelfth Night' and ‘As You Like’ it may be 
regarded as Shakespeare’s greatest triumphs in comedy. They arc 
the consummation cf a process of growth in the art of comedy. 
Therefore, in them Shakespeare’s comic idea, his vision of the 
reach of human happiness in the world of men and women, is 
richer, deeper and more sustained, and more satisfying than in any 
other of his play«. They are also, technically speaking, his 
happiest examples of the characteristically Elizabethan kind of 
romantic comedy, the plays in which he most fully satisfies the 
curiously Elizabethan aesthetic demand for a drama which would 
gratify both the romantic and the comic instincts of bis audience. 

The Dark Comedies : 

The three comedies, ‘All’s Well That Ends Well’, ‘Measure 
for Measure’ and ‘Troilus and Cressida,' usually known as bitter or 
dark comedies, belong to the period of great tragedies. Their 
underlying mood is that of bitter cynicism. The sunshine and 
frolic of Twelfth Night and As You Like It have disappeared; there 
is something forced in the laughter. The strong-willed heroine of 
‘All’s Well, is a figure almost suited to tragedy. Measure For 
Measure’ is more than grave; it would be dark were it not illumU 
nated by the white light of Isabella’s chastity. Troillus and 
Cressida’ is both dark and bitter. Life lies before use like an 
unweeded garden, “things renk and gross in nature possess 
it merely.” The dog — like Thersites rails at all that we had 
supposed noble. This is not a comedy gone astray, but a satire 
on human existence thrown into dramatic form. These dark 
comedies are half tragic and half playful. There are happenings 
in them that would more suitably adorn “the buskioed stage”. 
They may be considered as leading the way towards the romances 

of later years, although they are all nearer in form to As You Like 
It than to The Winter’s Tale*. 

Shakespeare’s comic muse X-rayed : Fantasy and Realism : 

It is a common place of criticism to label Shakespeare’s come* 
dies as romantic comedies. Though the background and atmosphere 
in these plays is generally romantic and utopian, yet life keeps 
hovering over it. By implicit touches Shakespeare induces in us 
“that willing suspension of disbclkf for the moment which 
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coQstitutes poetic fditb**. Characters and scenes alike are viewed 
through magic casements which transform reality. T he settings 
arc all imaginaiive—an unhistorical France; Ephesus, Thebes, 
Arden, Illyria and Venice — each one conceived ig the glow of a 
strange and beautiful fancy. But though the ultimate world. of 
Shakespeare*s comedy is romantic, poetic and imaginative, it is by 
no means unsubstantial and fantastic. “The Forest of Arden”, to 
quote A. Nicoll, **is no conventional Arcadia. Its inhabitants are 
not exempt from the penalty of Adam. Winter, rough weather, 
the reason's differences, the icy fang and cheerful chiding of the 
winter’s wir.d i»ivade Arcadia of ours.” There are contemporary 
figures and contemporary fashions in Love’s Labour’s Lost; Bottom 
and his companions mingle with the fairies; Sir Toby Belch and 
Sir Andrew Aguecheek are companions of Viola and Olivia, 
Dogberry and Verges of Hero and Beatrice. This is the cardinal 
characteristic of Shakespeare’s romantic world — ti e union of real- 
ism and fantasy. 

Love — the presiding genius : 

But it is not only in its geographical atmosphere that the 
world of these comedies is so vastly larger than that of classical 
comedy; in its own turn the world of the spirit has been equally 
extended. Song and music irradiate these plays. 

“If music be the food of love, play on.” Man was discovering 
the validity of his intuitions and emotions — he was becoming 
intellectually aware that the tumultuous condition which followed 
his falling in love and urged him on to woo, was in fact no mean 
and mainly physical manifestation of his personality, it was in 
fact the awakening in him of the fuller capacites of his spirit. So 
amongst the themes of Elizibeihan comedy, love had justified 
its primacy. It was the touchstone by which fine spirits were 
stuck to their finest issues. It was also, of course, a test by 
which weaker mortals revealed their weakness, grosser ones 
their grossness, and foolish ones their folly. Hence, love 
rightly took its place in Shakespearean comedy as the recognized 
presiding Genius. Rosalind, Viola, and to a less extent Beatrice 
arc Shakespeare’s images of the best way of love. They, and 
the men in whom they inspire love, are Shakespeare’s represen- 

latiOD of the office of love to lift mankind to a richer life. So by 

the entry into it of love, not only has the world of these comedies 
become a bigger world, the men and women who inhabit it have 
become finer and richer representations of human nature. 
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No Heroes but only Heroines : 

Shakespeire’s enthronement of woman as queen of comedy 
is no mere accident, and no mere gesture of conventional gallantry. 
She is a lively symbol of ihe new state of affairs in the domain of 
comedy. The hero is dethroned losing not only his rank but some- 
thing of his personality; he has been replaced by the heroine. 
“Shakespeare has no heroes but only heroines*' wrote Ruskin. The 
heroes of these comedies are pygmies compared in stature with the 
heroines. Because they are women, ihe^c heroines have attributes 
of personality fitting them more certainly than men io shape the 
world towards happiness. His menfolk, a H i mlet, or a Macbeth 
or an Othello, may have a subtler intellect, a more penetrating 
imagination or a more irrestible passion. These heroes in effect, 
are out of harmony with themselves, and so are fraught with 
certainty of tragic doom. Their personality is a mass of mighty 
forces out of equipoise; they lack the balance of a durable spiri- 
tual organism. Comedy is life seen in its equilibrium. Tragedy is 
>hat equilibrium overthrown. It was in women that Shakespeare 
found this equipose, this balance. In his women hand and head 
and heart are fused in a vital and practicable union. Their essential 
feminity gave his heroines their first claim to rulership in comedy. 

Ur&tn&tic rcveldtioo of 8 conic ides j 


It must be noted that though these romantic comedies break 
through the traditional scope of classical comedy, their sphere is 
rigorously confined within the proper orbit of comedy. They 

limit themselves to acquaintance with life here and now; the world 

;';r ‘r.rr.; 

disDosirn guiltless and of a free 

rr'jrr 

abidcth, faith, hope and love, these three- and " 

' Fou'Tta'J'’^ " Shakespeare's coLdieT 

ouQtain of sweet and sympathetic humour • 

u.. 'cr 
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oot directed to tbe exposure of absurdity or inconsistency. Shakes* 
peare's comedy touch the springs of finest laughter and keeps 
the heart sweet. Unlike the comedies of French dramatists 
Shakespeare's comedy is full of sympathetic, kind and humane 
laughter. The French draw their laughter from situations; the 
Eoglisb, at their best, from characters. Shakespeare’s comic charac* 
ters-j-Falstaff and bis fcllowmen— illustrate this spirit of joy and 
joviality : 

**6ecause thou art virtuous shall there be no more cakes and 

ale.” 

Such is the tolerant, good natured and magnanimous comic 
music of Shakespeare. “It is”, as Prof. Dowden beautifully puts 
it, “like the play of summer lightning, which hurts no living crea- 
ture, but surprises, illuminates and charms.” 

His wit may dazzle, but it will not blind; it may sharpen, but 
it never wounds. So it is with his soul of humour, and even in the 
earlier plays, where like Henry with Falstaff it yet dallies with wit, 
the lesson it teaches is a plain one and should be learnt by all of 
us — “that to laugh is of more profit than to weep, and that to 
sneer even at folly is the mark of a fool; but to smile on the weak- 
ness of humanity till it smiles on itself and is healed, may be a 
Wiseman’s pastime and his honour. 

Romantic comedy is Shakespeare’s unique achievement in 
comedy. He has built on the foundations of old classical comedy of 
satire and manner a new comedy of romance and love. In Shakes- 
peare’s high comedy the tradition and technique of classical comedy 
with its satiric condemnation of all aberration from a materialistic 
social form, is transformed ii^ something new and livcly-atonce 
the promise and perfection ofT more abundant life-inio a comedy 

that expands, not contracts the heart. It raises no problems, it 

sweetens our feeling towards humanity : it lures us away to the 
restful land of romance. 


A Brief Synopsis ; 

1, Complex character of comedy. 

2 Shakespeare’s comedies are romantic comedies. The love 
ofwoman as a mystic state of adoration removed "y 
the attraction of the Oesh is the distinguishing feature of Shakes 
nearean comedy. Classical comedies are full of se.; Shakespeare 
fs all for love. Classical comedies aim at exposing offences agains 
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social decorum. Shakespearean comedy is rot fully satiric; it is 
poetic. It is an artist’s vision not a critic’s exposition. 

3. ‘The Comedy of Errors’. ‘The Two Gentlemen of Verona’ 
and ‘Love's Labour’s Lost* arc his early romantic comedies. Evi- 
dence of the novice hand appears in each. 

4. ‘Taming of a Shrew’ is Shakespeare’s recoil from 
romance. The M'^rry Wives of Windsor is an oflfshot from ‘King 
Henry IV’. It is an example of bourgeois comedy, written in the 
realistic satirical mood. 

5. ‘The Merchant of Venice’ is the first of greater romantic 
comedies. ‘Much Ado About Nothing*, ‘As You Like It' and 
‘Twelfth Night’ are the sunniest of Shakespeare comedies. They 
may be regarded as Shakespeare’s greatest triumph in comedy. 

i • The underlying mood in dark comedies like ‘All’s Well’s 
is of bitter cynicism. 

7. The first cardinal characteristic of Shakespeare’s 
romantic world is the union of fantasy and realism. 

8. Love is the presiding genius in all bis comedies. 

9. “Shakespeare has no heroes but only heroines.*’ 

10. His comedies are dramatic revelation of a comic idea. 

11. They are the fountain of aweet and sympathetic humour. 

12. Romantic comedy is Shakespeare’s unique achievement 
in comedy. 


Poetic Drama In The Modern Age 

The question what poetry does in the drama is much more 
than a merely technical question. The obvious difference between 
a verse-dramatist and a prose-dramatist is that the one makes his 
characters talk verse, the other prose; but that is not the only 
difference. It is only the outer sign of a profounder diffwcncc'a 
difference of conception of, or approach to, life, * 

Drama, broadly speaking, is the representation of life on the 
stage; but it is the imaginative representation and not the photo- 
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graphic reproduction of life. Hence imitation of life is the common 
point in all dramas; every dramatist aims at imitating the reality 
But reality is of two kinds. There i^ the sensible reality of deeds 
and works and the outward gestures. Then there is another kind of 
reality, the numberless passions and emotions and their finer shades 
and the spring of motives. This may be called the ‘emotional or 
innermost reality*. The aim of true drama is to convey the sense 
of this emotional reality, to express the general substance of all 
existence. Now the great difference between a prose-play and* 
poetry-play is this : the former concentrates its imitation on the 
'outermost reality*, the second on the ‘innermost*. When the chief 
buisness of the dramatist is to imitate the outward appearances, 
the contemporary society, its evils and their criticism etc,, we get 
the prose-play. And when the dramatist's chief aim is not to con- 
fine himself to the husk, the outer shell or reality but directly pene- 
trates to (be core, the substance of life which is true of all times 
and places, we get the poetic play. 

Now the question arises : what is the ultimate aim of this 
representation of life on the stage ? Life as it is with all its disorder, 
conflicting and discordant elements cannot satisfy our desires. The 
dramatic artist brings forth order out of chaos, produces symphony 
and concord out of the weltering forces of life. So our fundamental 
desire is satisfied when we see vague subjectivity put forth into 
clear, impressive objectivity, and the weltering life turned into a 
harmonious symbol of life “So life cannot satisfy our desire for 
life, but drama can; and by so doing seem more real than life, and 
we by witnessing it seem more real ourselves.’* Therefore, the 
main importance of drama is to induce us into the realisation of 
the fact into intense self-conscionsness and by giving the picture 
of ‘emotional reality* transports us to that plane where all discor- 
dant elements arc resolved and life is seen in its essential unity and 
order. This is the poetic approach to life and in order to have its 
full effect it must be expressed in poetry. Prose is the unintoxicat- 
ing utterance of common experiences: in poetry the utterance has 
been fermented into metre and imagery. ‘'Prose drama**, says 
Abercrombie, “is an adulteration. But, of course, adulterated wine 
can intoxicate, though not so much handsomely as the pure 
vintage.** Therefore, in order to clothe the poetic vision of life 
poetry is the befitting and natural mrdium of drama, and to use 
spoken poetry as the vehicle of drama is only to obey the funda- 
mental laws of dramatic conception and its appeal. 
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Since it is only poetry which can touch the deepest chords of 
human heart, the dramatist has employed verse as the medium of 

expression since lime immemorial. The verse drama is as old as 
Greek literature. The ancient drama in all languages had been 

written in verse. In Englind also when drama came into being, 

verse was at once recognized as its proper medium. In blank verse 
and poetic prose the Elizabethans found the perfect media for the 

expression of their dramatic conception, whether comic or tragic. 
These two forms were carried to a height by Marlowe and Shakes- 
peare. Here we may note mat the Elizabethan prose speech was 
itself far more richly patterned and fur more poetical and figura- 
tive than is the ordinary prose of modern times. Blank verse and 
poetic prose were provided with additional modifications by the 

writers of the early seveoteeth century. After the century, how- 
cyer, two things happened. The Elizabethans had done so much 
with blank verse, had set so high a model that larer dramatists 
simply imitated their style. Blank verse ceased to be truly crea- 
tive, it lost its original freshness and became imitative. At the 
same time ordinary prose utterance gradually but surely lost its 
richness and poeiic appeal. Thus there came an abrupt chalm 
between the common colloquial speech and the imitative blank 
verse. To this must be added the fact that from 1860 onward 
spectators and actors were being trained in appreciation of new 

naturalistic forms, with the result that, first, the stage was left 
without a sufficient number of actors capable adequately of inter 
preimg poetic dialogue, and second, that modern audiences came 
to h^ve both distrust of. and a distaste for. the pre^pr: 

In the beginning of the modern age people were k 

eeas7d“fo‘*be ^he'" 

ceased to be the representation of ‘emotional rMlitv* 

as a vehicle of social criticism. With the prevailing of the'^natura'l'* 
isiic style and with the endeavour to uiilir. .h. • a oaiural- 

the purpose of expressing ideas concerning "r'fuodarenM 

problem ofcontemporarysociallife.it was but natural that th 

poette play should cease to have as much signTficance L 
But a romantic reaction to naturalism is tn e j - 
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theatre of Ibsen displays an increasing tendency towards the imagi- 
natively fantastic and towards the symbolic. The dramatist and 
the audience felt a strong desire to escape from the naturalistic 
style. Yeats was not alone in believing that a return to poetic 
drama was the only way to deintcllectualize the theatre and to 
give it back its full emotional scope. Yet inspite of a certain limi- 
ted success due to the peculiar circumstances of Celtic revival, he 

failed, to prove his point. The Irish theatre movement changed, 
as Yeats himself admitted, “from poetic to realistic drama, from 

imaginative interpretation of remote theories to objective study 
of what was immediately to band.** 

In the opening years of century the blank verse plays of Step- 
hen Phillips enjoyed a certain vogue. His main works are ‘Herod’, 
‘Ulysses*, Hero* ‘Faust* and ‘Paolo and Francesca.* Reynolds has 
denoimced Phillips as a simple imitator of Elizabethan rattle. This 
criticism is not without some validity, when it is applied to ‘Herod* 
and other plays, but it does not at all apply to ‘Paolo and Franse- 
sca* which has been applauded for its poetic beauty and bewitching 
charm. Even that confirmed antagonist of poetic drama, William 
Archer, paid rich tribute to Phillips in the ‘Daily Chronicle* when 
he wrote about this play. “A thing of exquisite poetic ferm yet 
tingling from first to last with intense dramatic life Mr. Phillips 
has achieved the impossible.*' Though Phillips sought to introduce 

the old Elizabethan force and fire by the sonority cf verse, bis 
poetic plays have a peculiar charm of their own. “He is’*, says 
Lynton Hudson, perhaps the nearest approach to the combination 
of the poet and the dramatist the age has produced, but his plays, 
though moderately successful, did not create a public demand for 
a revival of poetic drama. 

Among the modern poets who have attempted to recreate an 

interest in poetic drama two must be mentioned; John Drinkwatcr 

and John Masefield. Drinkwatcr shot into immortality by his 

great play ‘Abraham Liocon* In ‘The Storm’, ‘The God of Quiet*, 

•X— O* and ‘Cophetua* he established the supremacy of po®*’* 
cal plays over prose comedies. Drinkwatcr, warned by Galswortuy 

that ‘-the shadow of the man Shakespeare was across the 
all who should attempt verse drama in these days”, wisely did 
not invite comparison by using blank verse or essaying five-act 
tragedies as Stephen Phillips had done. The five verse-plays he 
wrote between 1911 and 1916 were short apd lyrical, but he 

finally abandoned his “atlcmpu to find some constructionaj 

idiom whereby verse might be accepted as a natural thing by 
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modern audience.” He gave to poetic drama a place of digniiy and 
made it a work of art as well as propaganda, particularly in ‘X- O’ 
which is a pungent criticism of the destruction brought by wars. 

Masefield, like Drinkwater, first tried his hand with plays on 
Biblical and historical subjects, using various l>ric-mcircs, even the 
rhymed couplet; but he too ended by seeking to evolve some poetic 
idiom in prose. His theory of tragedy led him to choose the 
subjects which are essentially sordid rustic crimes. “Tragedy”, he 
wrote in his preface to “Nan”, “at its best is a vision. The heart 
of life can only be laid bare in the agony and exaltation of dread- 
ful acts. The vision of agony or spiritual contest pushed beyond 
the limits of dying personalities, is exalting and cleansing.” This 
theory of the purging effect of terror and pity was not original, but 
Masefield makes the mistake of insisting upon the audience seeing 
the dreadful acts. The^Campdon wonder is harrowing rather than 
tragic. But ‘Nan', a storyiof peasant cruelly, has a certain tragic 
grandeur and survives stage production as none of his other plays 
has done, and though written n prose is essentially poetic. 

Since Stephen Phillips the only other play which achieved any 
measure of commercial success or stands out as a memorable play 
was ‘Hassan* by James Elory Flecker. Flecker wrote it before the 
war of 1914-18, but production was delayed till 1933, eight years 
after the poet's early death. Hassan' is an oriental fantasy, spark- 
ling with wit and richly visual imagery and Eastern hyperbole, 
comic and sadistically macabre. It is written in highly coloured 
prose, but is unmistakably throughout the work of a poet. 

Among others who have tried to resustiate poetic drama the 
names of Lascelles Abercrombie and Gordon Bottomley must be 
mentioned. Abercromb'e tried to adapt earlier verse forms as to 
make them once more a vital means of dramatic expression. His 
works include ‘Deborch’. ‘The Adder’, ‘The End of the World’, 
‘The Staircase*, The Deserter* and ‘Phoenix', Fundamentally he 
endeavoured to bring bis poetry into close contact with reality. He 
was not another singer from fairy land as was Yeats; he deliberately 
departed from the Elizabethan tradition. Consciously he sought to 
find a form of blank verse expression which might adequately 
convey to modem spectators the immediate emotions of our times 
in terms of poetry. The powerful resonance of his verse, with the 
peculiar welding of highly imaginative language and of common 
expressions, present a notable contribution to dramatic form. 
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While Abercrombie has striven to adapt verse to modern 
colloquial speech, Bottomley entirely departs from realistic conven- 
tions. Bottomley makes a return to the classical drama of Greece 
and to the stage of Japan than to the Elizabethan theatre for his 
inspiration, although it is to be observed that in earlier plays like 
‘King Lear’s Wife’ he has turned partly at least to Shakespeare. In 
his recent plays among which ‘Culbin Sands is the most important, 
he tried to indicate to the modern audiences the possibilities of a 
non realistic approach and to train both speakers and auditors to 
appreciate the value of melodic utterance. 

The contribution of the Irish movement, also known as Celtic 
revival, to the cause of the poetic drama is of high importance. 
Yeats deprecated the conversion of the theatre into the lecture plat- 
form and the pulpit by realistic playwrights. He rejected the super- 
ficialities of the modern period and soqght continuously to retire 
into a world of mystic symbols through which he might be able to 
have a glimpse of reality, not subject to change or decay. In *The 
Countess Catbleen*, ‘The Land of Heart’s Desire’ Yeats devoted 
his genius to the creation of devoted his genius to the creation of 
symbolic dramas with lyrical spontaneity. In his plays Yeats glori- 
fied the national myths and legends and depicted primitive human 
emotions. Essentially a poet, be gave beautiful ideas and first rate 
lyrical poetry but failed in characterization and plot-construction. 
His contribution to drama lies essentially in the lyricism of poetry 
and symbolism. 

The Irish movement also inspired a new type of new comedy 
drawing its inspiration from Irish folk lore and Irish was peasantry. 
The best exponent of this comedy was the talented J. M. Synge. 
Synge drew his inspiration largely from the simple fisherman of the 
Aran isles. He also picked up the native speech and picturesque 
idiom of these people. Synge’s famous comedies are ‘In the Shadow 
of the Glen*, ‘The Tinker’s Wedding* and the best of them all 
‘The Playboy of the Western World*. Synge also wrote a few 
tragedies, the best of which is 'Riders to the Sea*. Synge’s drama- 
tic output is limited but it is of such a high order that his place in 
British drama is assured for all times to come. Like Shakespeare, 
he never moralises; he is a dramatist pure and simple and aims at 
turning the stage into a thing of beauty. Like Shakespeare, again, 
Synge had not only a sure dramatic instinct and a keen insight 
into the motive forces of human nature, but also the gift of 
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transmuting pathos and ugliness into poetry and beauty, and the 
exuberance inseparable from all great genuises. 

In the forties W. H. Auden and Christopher Isherwood made 
notable contribution to the revival of poetic drama. Their joint 
plays are ‘The Dog Beneath the Skin* The Ascent of F 6* and 
'On The Frontier*. The first play The Dog Beneath the Skin’ has 
a mythical theme and reads like an old story in modern context. 

In ‘Ascent F 6* there is a mythical atmosphere, and it is here that 

one notes the conscious creation of a myth out of contemporary 

elements. These dramatists have raised social issues to a mytho- 
logical plane. 


However, it was left for T. S. Eliot to realise the full possi- 
bihties of poetic drama. His important plays are ‘Murder in the 
Cathedral , ‘The Family Reunion’, Cocktail Party’ and ‘The 
Conedeutial Clerk’. The austerity of Eliot’s philosophy, his 
concentrated pessimism, his frank conveyance of religious and 
moral lesson, appealed to emotions that will be felt even by the 
most sophisticated audience. The success of ‘Murder in the Cathcd- 
ral has done much to cancel the prejudice against verse-plays. The 

and^r'M^i''^ o' "s beautiful choruses 

and the blending of mysticism with realistic humour, have struck 

Eogland but abroad where it has been widely 

will aTd^'^' a language familiar or elevated I 

of lyrical’ ubhm't? lights 

poetical msp.rat.on that will be long active in European drama. 

and onVof '^"'"8 verse-drama 

drfma is Chr , f “f contemporary 

ma IS Christopher Fry whose work illustrates the new vitalii 
liv Wa^nd ^ Burning- (,949 

lively and almost irresistible ^ a 

prose. ‘Venus Observed* ('lOSni hac ^ ^ midst of sheer 

plot oforiginal and some what unreTr qualify'’ Bilmant””'^'’ 
feats, and metaphysical conceits interrum n!. verbal 

flavour. Mystical hints and soci’al allusions give fheolaT'' 

Pby. suggestive but not very coherent. The^ost s^r^n^ ta^e' 
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is the return to the unlimited liberty of poetical expression in 
drama. 

What inSuence the public taste will have on the course of 
drama, future will tell. Doubts are expressed by a number of 
sceptics whether poetic drama has any future in an age governed 
and dominated by industrialism, prosaic dullness and materialistic 
attitude towards life. These critics like Clifford Box feel that. ‘*in 
such a deflated age as ours the rebirth of poetic drama is likely to 
be postponed for an incalculable length of lime.” But there are 
hopeful critics like T. S. Eliot who have a strong conviction that 
“we are not going to be deterred by a fataJisi-philospohy of history 
from wanting a poetic drama and from believing that there is 
someway of getting it. Besides, the craving for poetic drama is 
permanent in human nature.” Though nothing can be said with 
certitude about future, future drama may be, as Galsworthy predic- 
ted, lyrical and its province to describe the elemental soul of man 
and the forces of nature with beauty and the spirit of discovery. 
The first glorious period in the history of British drama was the 
age of Queen Elizabeth I when romance, emotion and imagination 
reigned supreme. It is as if by some cunning of the Time Spirit 
that the revival of poetic drama has coincided with the age of 
Elizabeth II. The people grown weary of sordid materialism and 
stark realism are impatient to escape into a world of romance and 
poetry. Upto this time realism and intellectualism have predo- 
minated in drama, but the coming future is just likely to be a 
swing-back of the pendulum that oscillates eternally between 

romance and realism. 


A Brief Synopsis ; 

I. The real difference between verse drama and prose drama 
is not that the one is written in verse and the other in prose. It is 

the difference of conception of. or approach to, life. Since drama 
aims at giving ihe picture of emotional reality and thereby touch- 
ing our emotions, poetry is the befitting medium of drama. 

2 Like other countries, in England when drama came into 
being verse was at once recognised as its proper medium. But wffh 
the beginning of the twentieth century when serious drama came 
to be used for the purpose of expressing ideas about contemporary 

problems, poetic drama was almost dead. 

3. There was a reaction against prose play. 
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4. In the opening years of the century the blank verse plays 
of Stephen Phillips enjoyed a certain vogue. 

5. John Drinkwater gave to poetic Drama a place of dignity 
and made it a work of art as well as propaganda. Masefield also 
made important contribution to poetic drama. His ‘Nan has a 
tragic grandeur and though written in prose is essentially poetic. 

6. Stephen Phillipses ‘Hassan’ is among the best poetic plays 
written in the twentieth century. 

7. Abercrombie and Gordon Bottomley also tried to resus- 
tiiate poetic drama. 

8. W. B. Yeats devoted his genius to the creation of symbo- 
lic dramas with lyrical spontaneity. J. M. Synge is another impor- 
tant name associated with the Celtic Revival. 

9. W. H. Auden and Christopher Isherwood have raised 
social issues to mythological plane. 

10. T. S. Eliot realised the full possibilities of poetic 
drama. 

11. Christopher Fry is a rising dramatist whose works illus- 
trate the new vitality of the poetic medium. 

12. The future of poetic drama is bright. The coming 
future is just likely to be a swing back of the pendulum that 
oscillates eternally between romance and realism. 
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Modern Fiction 



I. Trends in Modern Novel 


Modern English fiction is a veritable chameleon, having count- 
less facets and aspects. Referring to the multitudinous chamzes in 

subject-matter; form, technique and style which swept over fiction 
of this age. J. B. Priestley observes : “If we are asked, ‘what has 
been happening to the English novel during this period ?” we are 
tempted to reply, ‘Everything !’ and to let it go at that.*’ 


General Characteristics t — The Influeuce of psychology The 
advancement of psychology has gone a long way in revolutionizing 
the form and spirit of the modern fiction. The Victorian novel 
presents characters, memorable, vivid, real and simple : not so 
the moderns. Owing to the influence of the new psychology, 
especially phycho-analysis with its emphasis on the unconscious and 
the subconscious, novelists lose themselves in the complexities and 
subtleties of character, of the inner life, of the strife between the 
Conflicting elements in the same person rather than the overt strife 
between different persons. This is particularly true of the novelists 
of the stream of conscipusness” school who came into prominence 
after the First World War They concentrated on giving “the com- 
plete contents of a mind at a given moment.” The whole higgledy- 
piggledy, of what a mind is, is presented raw without selection or 
emphasis. Referring to this preponderance of the psychological 
element in modern fiction, F. L. Lucas said, * Its figures have so 
much psychology that they have no room for character. It has 
worked up the weakness of Hamlet and forgotten its fineness.” 


Plot, like character, has decayed. The new psychology is 
again responsible for this change. Life, the modern psychologist 
tells us, is to be found neither in a biography, nor in the contents of 
a mind, nor m its development, nor even in a psychological mood 
but in a psychological moment. “An individual is not a personality 
at all; he is merely a succession of fleeting persons, each of whom 
endures for a psychological moment,” When the very continuity 

of self js denied, life ceases to be a continuous flow and becomes a 

seriesofseparate, successive, instantaneous moments. Hence the 

novelist concentrates on the fleeting psychological state or moment 
of experience. The modern novelists jiggle with time and place. 
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The traditional novelists had an eye on the clock and the calendar 
and narrated the passing of hours and years. The experimenters 
abolished time and place so that only “consciousness** remained. 

Fredominaoce of Sex — Another outstanding feature of modern 
fiction is the completely changed outlook on sex, marriage, and 
morals. There is a general break-down of Puritan inhibiiions on 
sex largely the result of Freudian psychology and the exposition of 
sex psychology by Havelock Ellis and other radical thinkers. The 
Victorian prudery and conception of holy wedlock have been un- 
ceremoniously brushed aside. Love is often divorced from marriage 
and sex and its gratification outside the pale of wedlock are 
common themes for the modern novelist. Adultery is no longer 
dreaded as a mortal sin and sex indulgence has nothing unclean or 
immoral about it. This tendency, originating with the new psycho- 
logy, was accentuated by the development of new biological tfieo- 
Ties, invention of contraceptives, and especially by the license 
generated during the horrors and agony and boredom of the Great 

War. 


This tendency is more in evidence than the aforementioned 

indifference to character and plot. Even the traditional novelists 

like Bennett and Galsworthy delight in depicting women who openly 
lose their virtue. Maugham harps on the sex theme >“ J 
his novels. The greatest advocate of free love and a perfect 
muon towards sL is D. H. Lawrence. Aidous Hux.ey aLo dep.cts 

sexual indulgence, although he makes “ extreme 

less and horiug. Some novelists carry ‘ Lawrence’s ‘Lady 

for pornographic literature. 

ronsciousness of form— The modern novelists have shown 
,.eatrs'c‘rne;: of form. The modern novels are .ry w^-s 
f, acted They are not loose and rambling like the novels wme 
V^ian giants dung out in exub-nce of eneg^ D.cken^ 

neglected form and style because h.s ^ j^nies, 

St, oug. Later to say it carefully; and when 

had less to say f abundant after 1914, dispropor- 

creative energy became snlH 0 , 3 , 

tionate attention began t g crowning achievement of 

tegraiiou in society accounts f 

the modern novel— Its style, vvu b 
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become difficult to grasp, and the an of description has to be deve- 
loped to keep pace with the changing situation. The prose of good 
fiction has become more elaborate and exacting; art has begun 
to be judged by severely technical standards. 


The Novel of Ideas : Wells, Bennet and Galsworthy -The 
characteristic Edwardian novel was concerned with the discussion 
of ideas : scientific, social, political, industrial, and so forth, and 
was designed for the large middle-class public which had grown np 
during the nineteenth century, and was now well established The 
smug complacency of the Victorian age was being disturbed here 
and there by anxious questionings as to the validity of the institu- 
tions and conventions which had upheld the old order. The 
emancipation of women was proceeding apace; the hold of the 
Church on the allegiance of the people was waning; the motor car 
and the aeroplane brought increased social mobility, and this was 
intensified by a war fought by citizen armies There was a vast 
accession of state-educated readers to the ranks of the fiction 
lovers, and the spread of public libraries and the publication of 
cheap editions gave them easier access to books. These readers, 
enjoying the thrill of living in an expanding age, needed the support 
of general notions for their intellectual life, but were not suffici- 
ently trained to seek their sustenance in specialised books. It was 

the novel of ideas which provided them with the tonic they needed, 
in the right doses and in the right strength. 

H. G. Wells— H. G. Wells was outstanding in this work of 
popular enlightenment. He was a missionary among the novelists, 
t^eaching and healing, and propagating a gospel of life and conduct 
tor the New Age. He had no respect for accepted conventions and 

he subjected them to a withering scrutiny. Values that were not 
susceptible to scientific proof he rated as fictitious. 


Wells’ novels fall broadly into three divisions— scientific 

Zr"’ a””’*'''!' O" character and 

humour and sociological novels. As an author of scientific roman- 
ces he has no equal; they are masterpieces of imaginative power 

fhe i ® ® 'o ihe moon, the fu'ure’ 

com c'’ ouiside This 

a°The P--"' -PdiUons and 

b i de. H terrifying possi- 

bthttes. He began with ’The Time Machine’ and this 
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up with other romances founded on an imaginative treatment of 
science, such as ‘The War of the Worlds’, ‘The First Men in the 
Moon’ and ‘The Food of the Gods’, mostly written before 1908. 

Wells turned from the writing of fantastic romances to 
domestic fiction. He knew life in the London supurbs at first hand 
and he described it with enthusiasm in ‘Kipps* (1905); a comedy of 
class instincts. ‘Tono Bungay* (1909) in one of Well’s most remark- 
able pictures of English society in dissolution in the later nineteenth 
century, and of the advent of the newly rich. Although ‘Tono 
Lungay’ is in some ways bitterly satirical, the racy pungent humour 

and the amusing characteiization of George Pondevero’s aunt and 

uncle make the book one of the most entertaining Well ever wrote. 
‘Ann Veronic’ is the first English novel to treat the sex relationship 
openly and frankly. In ‘Love and Mr. Lewisham’ (1900) and ‘The 
History of Mr. Polly’ (191U) the author gives us realistic studies of 
the lower middle-class he knew so well and could describe with such 

tenderness and humour. , c u 

The sociological novels began after ‘Tono Bungay, tach 

successive volume marked a phase in his long enquiry as to the 

aims and ideals of civilized man engaged in ihe Human 

•The Work’ Wealth and Happiness of Mankind’ (1932) and -Ihe 

Shape of Things to Come’ (1933) again showed his interest in 
perspectives. 

Wells contributed nothing fresh to action in "latler of 

form. What he did was to follow where Meredith had led m h 
use of the novel as “the v. hide of philosophy . Wells merely 

decreased the proportion of story to ideas. In ° 

Wells was no innovator in liethod. His characterization .has little 

renesl i. is no. dedberaie.y psychological. -^-e is an^ jo^. 
tir^n it u in his love of simple souls lilfe Kipps and P y 
Preemb as his -tral agur«. Wells has tr.ed to do many thmgs 

............ -a 

energy or the genius of wells but he was the better 
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one of those novelists who view this world as dispassionate specta- 
tors. Like Wells he was not fired by a passion to change the world 
but accepted it as it was. He came under the influence of the 
“naturalistic” school of writers in France whom he admired. These 
novelists made much of “technique”. Theirs was a detached point 
of view, a suppression of the narrator, a deliberate simplicity. 

Bennett was an abundant and generous creature who held out 
both hands to life. There was a good deal of philistine in him 
Life never lost its glamour for him. He painted his native district, 
the Five Towns, in all his novels. His Five Towns are an important 
addition to the atlas of topographical fiction. The place is one of 
the grimmest and ugliest of all industrial districts. His lighter 
novels, such as ‘The Card’ and ‘The Regent’, show him exploiting 
the provincial humours of his district. 

He casts aside the trappings of romance and then evolves 
against all odds romance itself. This is best illusiraied in ‘The Old 
Wives’ Tale’, a really massive work of art. The long chronicle 
follows the lives of two sister^s, Constance and Sophia Baines — one 
staid and sensible, and the other passionate and imaginative, daugh- 
ters of a linedraper of Bur>ley — from their girlhood, through 
disillusionment and old age, to death. The drab life of the draper’s 
shop, the trivia! incidents of everyday existence, the unin.ponani 
people, are made interesting by Bennett’s grasp of characterization 
and his skill in selecting detail. Its firm lines, its huge social back- 
ground, its spirit of grave pity make it one of the great achieve- 
ments of modern fiction. In his later novels Bennett turned away 
from his familiar ground and lost bis sureness of touch. In 'Ricey- 
man Steps*, however, where the scene is a London slum area, he 
was again successful in his portrayal of sordidness, 

Bennett succeeds in making the seciety, the streets, the houses 
of his Five Towns so realistic by means of heaping minute details 
to produce a cumulative effect. His novels are crammed with 

excellent observation and a “son of poetry of streets, hotels, em- 
poriums. ’ As Priestley sums up, “Arnold Bennett was at once the 

historian, the philosopher, and the troubadour of our ordinary 
human life.” ^ 

John Galsworthy -John Galsworthy, whose best work is to be 

found ]n that senes of novels called. The Forsyte Saga’ has some- 
times been compared to Bennett with a country gentleman back- 
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ground. He has not the serene detachment of Bennett. He takes 
sides. He is hurt and angry and he sympathizes and attacks. He 
has no patience with the calculating, unimaginative Forsytes and 
loves the rebels, the Bohemians. It is impossible for any reader to 
feel for Soames Forsyte, because his creator so palpably abhors 
this **man of property”. The best part of bis character is his affec- 
tion for his daughter and in the later series he is a fully articulated 
being. When Galsworthy is merely content to narrate, his picture 
of the Forsyte family becomes one of the notable things of modern 
fiction. 


Primarily ‘The Forsyte Saga* is a satire; in the opinion of 
D. H Lawrence., ‘‘the ultimate satire on modern humanity and 
done from the inside, with really consummate skill and sincere 
creative passion, something quite new.” It gained in mordancy 
having been written by a man who by birth and education, belonged 
to the world he was condemning. Harrow and Oxford had given 
Galsworthy a fine sense of traditional values, a respect for life and 
a refinement of taste. But it did nothing to harden the sensitiveness 
that made him conscious of suffering and forced him instinctively 
to take sides with the under-dog. 


Galsworthy’s handling of the novel is the flower of the central 
traditional manner. That is to say, he aimed at a well-proportioned 
combination of story and characterization; he gave bis mam charac- 
ters a background, both of minor characters and of physical 
setting and atmosphere, and he kept his own part as unobtrusive as 
possible. In Soames he has certainly added one more to the ric 
gallery of individual portraits in the English novel. He stands ou 
as a unique figure among all the Forsytes, typical but distinct be- 
yond possibility of mistake. But there are many others of his people 
who carry their personality in all their words and acts : it is only 
when he steps below the Proper^ line that Galsworthy fails to giv 

life. His women, too, especially Soames’s first wife, ! 

daughter Fleur, are realised in the clear personal separation of th 
nervous vitality. 


Joseph Coorad-About 1920 Conrad stood in °P 

alongside Bennett Wells and Galsworthy, as one of chief 
but his work differed greatly from theirs. ,bree 

nevertheless, paid much more attention than they to the psyehologi 
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cal preseniation of character and motives and also achieved at the 
same time a more comprehensive and universal criticism of life. 
At mid-century Conard may well appear the most modern of these 
four by virtue of his painstaking artistry and subtlety of his psy- 
chological approach. 

How different bis work was from that of his great contempo- 
raries Virginia Woolf acknowledged in her essay on Modern Fiction, 
in which she not only exempted him from her attack on material- 
ism as exemplified in the novels of Bennett, Wells and Galsworthy, 
but also placed him with Hardy as one fit to receive “our uncondi- 
tional gratitude**. Indeed, far from writing in any materialistic 
spirit, conflict between man j nd nature, and of the mysteries of the 
human soul, and, in his view of man, the word “soul** was an 
inevitable word to use. 

Conrad's first two works are based on his experiences of 
Malaya— ‘Almayer's Folly’ and ‘ An Outcast of the Island*. They 
give a foretaste of his later works in their use of a tropical back- 
ground. Theo came one of his remarkable achievements, “The 
Nigger of the Narcissus’, a moving story of life on boardship which 
is remarkable for its powerful atmosphere. One of his other novels. 

‘The Rescue’, is long-drawn out but has moments of high excite- 
ment. 


It is impossible to think of Conrad as novelist apart from his 
devotion to the sea. for in that intimate love lay the secret of his 

view ofJife. The sea was atonce the concreie and symbolical test 

of character. In the school of the sea the great lessons learnt were 

S V rr 'l!" '"h.ch was the idea of 

fidelity. The philosophic narrator, Marlow, through whom Conrad 

viro 

Hang ideas ! They are tramps,. ..each carryins awav 
crumb of that belief in a few simple notions you must clino to T 
if you want to live decently and would like to die easy.” ® ^ 

Life indeed in Conrad’s books is a hostile u 

naniiy hostile Nature could be IS most powerfully <;h 

Heart of Darkness*, in which the evil po“ h, AfrTcan"- 
converts an idealist into a living pagan deiiv fit Fn.u 

tribes who worship him. In the battle against nan 

Conrad’s interest, as often with Browning, fc frequ'enUy "L ^the 
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failures, in analysing the weakness of a man’s character, and, as 
does Shakespeare, he often pits a man against jusr those circum- 
stances that are fatal to his weakness. His psychology is the servant 
of his moral vision. 


Wells, Bennett, Galsworthy and Conrad — these were the four 
outranding novelists who maintained the prestige of the traditional 
type of novel in the first two decades of the twentieth century. 
Besides these four traditionalists, mention must be made of Henry 
James who was an innovator in some respects and had a powerful 
influence on the novel of this century. 


Henry James— Among the pioneers of psychological novel 
Henry James deserves a special mention. In the' beginning of the 
twentieth century it was be who proceeded to make his mam 
concern the inside rather than the outside of his characters, and to 
replace the primary interest of story by the fascination of the 
carefully traced reasoning and feeling which motivated a few figures. 

This was a narrowing of the broader human interest of the novel 

to a more specialised study of motives and character; and he 

general tendency towards the twentieth century was indeed m the 

direction of making the interest of the intellect predom.nate of 
over the love of a story. 


The high water-mark of the career of Henry 

reached in three novels: ‘The Wings of the Dove ' ® ^bUcty 
dor’ and ‘The Golden Bowl*. In these novels he achieved a subtlety 

of eharLerstudy, a delicacy of perception and an elahorar.on of 

artistic presentation which ranked him high ^ entirely 

"s. He L concerned little with 

with the detailed and he conceived. It was a great 

human reaction to the situation ^-h^ns the time was not 

innovation in the field of fiction, u 

T— :r— 

Wells. Bennet, Galsworthy ^ novel, a group of youn- 

prestige of the traditional lyp Compon Mackenzie in 

ger writers began to ^ of the novel 

‘Sinister Street (*913,1914) J . „hich was to be taken up 
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story with a full background, a novel in the traditional manner, 
chiefly “modern” in its concentrating on the early years of its princi- 
pal figure. After the war Compton-Mackenzic continued to be read 
but the “iritelligenisia” gave little attention to him J. D. Beresford 
and Frank Swinnerton, both possessing robust masculine intellect, 
became established novelists after 1918. Of this group, Hugh 
Walpole achieved the most solid success. He continued to develop 
the traditional novel in his generous romantic way, speaking much 
of the soul and enjoying the bustle, comedy and colour cf the 
Polchesler scene : his deceptive easy style (for it was capable of a 
good deal of subtlety in psychology and atmosphere) and his appeal 
to the emotions aod moral approval of his readers earned him the 
disapproval of higher critics, but his novels were very widely read 
l-y the average serious novel-reading public. Francis Bren Young, 
a beginner abcul 1914, who served as a medical ofiicer during the 
war also, kept treading (he traditional path of novel-writing. His 
experiences provided a very good setting for his novel of character 
and adventure. 


The Stream of Consciousness School of Novelists— It was around 
1920 that the attack on the traditional novel began. For some years 
new influences had been making themselves felt. In the twenties Ihe 
sensitive psychological patterning of Proust was to be a potent 
French influence. But the influence of the Russian novel was in the 


long run to have a considerably deeper effect than that of the 
French. By the work of tre Russian masters, particularly of 

Turgenev, Distoevsky and Tchehov, it was possible to realise how 

much more deeply one could penetrate into the human soul than 
English novelists bad so far attempted. The influence of the 
Russian novel came to a head in time to join forces with the 
psychology of the sub-oonscious mind which was also by 1920 
becoming current. Freud and Jung shook the foundations of human 
thought by their revolutionary discoveries in the field of psycho- 
analysis. It was revealed that the human consciousness has verv 
deep layers and, buried under the conscious region, are the sub 
conscious and unconscious regions of the human psyche. Infiniiesi- 
mal buried thoughts keep coming to the surface from the vast 
oceans of the sub-conscious. According to Freud human thinkinn 

suffers greatly from sexual obsessions and every action of 1 ® 

even his dreams, reverie, haif-expressed and unexpressed thLrMi 

could be traced back to his sex instincts. People now 

look at things from a new perspective. Experiments were made in 
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the light of psycho-analysis. Stream of consciousness was one such 
experiment. 

It was William James who, first of all, named the ‘Stream of 
consciousness* in his admirable book ‘Principles of Psychology* 

published in 1890. The metaphor was invoked by him to describe 

the flux of the mind, its continuity, and yet its continuous change. 
The stream of. consciousness novelists follow the expressionist 
technique by which characters are projected, not by reporting their 
actions and sayings, as observed from without by an omniscient 
recorder, but by making the characters themselves reveal , their 
inmost thoughts, moods and feelings, however inconsequent, frag- 
mentary, and fleeting these may be. The expressionists see a man’s 
life not as a sequence of separate acts and emotions, each capable 
of analysis in isolation, but rather as a ‘stream of consciousness** 
eddying and flowing in a perpetual flux, which is only partly mani- 
fested in what he says or does. 

The exponents of this technique believed that our conscious- 
ness which is part of our soul does not proceed logically or coher- 
ently. Generally it follows a freakish association of ideas whose pro- 
gress cannot be charted. So they deviated from the convention of 
chronological continuity. They take no accouit of time. They 
believe that a part of an evening or morning can represent eternity 
or less than a single plus-beat. One person’s life story may have less 
importance than twenty-four hours in the life of another. 

Dorothy Richardson — Dorothy Richardson is the first novelist 
to use the stream of consciousness method deliberately in order to 
portray character. Miriam Henderson is the heroine of ‘Pointed 
Roofs’, and her story is continued in a series of sequels, collectively 
called ‘The Pilgrimage’. The moments of Miriam’s consciousness 
pass one by one, or overlapping; moments tense with vibration, 
moments drawn out fine, almost to a snapping-point. There is no 
drama, no situation, no set scene. Nothing, happens. It is Miriam s 
stream of consciousness going on and on. Dorothy Richardson 
gives us a wonderful insight into the mind of a woman, who, though 
sometimes annoying is undoubtedly a strange and interesting per- 
son. ‘The Pilgrimage’ books mark an epoch in the technical deve- 
lopment of the novelist’s art« 

James Joyce-James Joyce’s -Ulysses* (1922) was a remarkable 
experiment in the novel. Tracing a not very attractive, though very 
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human, “hero" (hrough some twenty-four hours of a Dublin day, 
Joyce portrayed the outer world through the inner workings of his 
hero’s consciousness. In language and structure it is one of the 
outstanding achievements of modern literature. It is divided into 

eighteen episodes, and each carries three la>ers of allegorical 
meaning, apart from the superficial story, and is related organically 
to the whole. Joyce had to evolve a new kind of language in which 
normal syntax was abandoned and the sentence was no longer the 

basic unit of expression. He discarded the traditional method of 
composition and employed a language in which words were torn 

from iheir customary associations, multilatcd, coined a fresh and 

sent chasing helter and skelter afier the elusive shreds of meaning. 

Joyce set out to give a very ^cutc expression to the breakdown 
of modern civilization. To do this he went back to the Dublin of 

his youth, and imagined with unflagging detail the life, for some 

Lnr“oM rT'’ of thirty-cighi, an Irish 

iiirom ?/, i" Jun' IS04 when 

f the next day Joyce exposes more than Bloom himself could know 
about h'mself and his environment. We have a sense of the teeming 

hfe of a c„y seen under a microscope. As Joyce shows it Ts f 

his wiI*’rs'that7r'’I’''’“'/°'^ and 

mind, in the 7w "rhTs reader is inside Bloom's 

thoughts and transient fc and partially formulated 

one of expansion annon;rf:; °'’'"'^ psychological process is 

association of ideas start his mind’- a memory, an 

reached a climax, ebt away. ’ “bich having 

Virginia Woolf dealMht'tradItio7r "7’ 

Looking at the novels of Bennett Wen”'"' ''’'^"‘■''e blow, 

that the reality of life escaoed’ found 
adjudged “materialists” becaL of 'tT ' were 

- . . s.„. r;^r”r.r. 
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us from ihe beginning of consciousness to ihe cod.*’ “Is it not**, 
she asked, “the task of the novelist to convey this varying, this 
unknown and uncircumscribcd spirit, whatever aberration or 
complexity it may display, with as little mixture of the alien and 
external as possible ?“ Because she found in ‘Ulysses* an attempt 
“to reveal the Bickerings of that inner most flame which flashes its 
messages through the brain**, she found Joyce, in contrast to her 
materialists, spiritual. 

The work of Woolf, though she was stimulated by the experi* 
mental work of Joyce’s ‘Ulysses*, is very different in essentials from 
Joyce’s. The demands that she makes are upon our spiritual under* 
standing and aesthetic sensibility rather than upon the intellect. Her 
concern is for beauty, and she is worlds apart from the sordid life 
of Joyce’s Dublin. If at times she expresses a feeling of the 
meaninglessness of life, it is only in a temporary trough io the sea 
of life : even if she felt herself in the Waste Land, she would raise 
her eyes and her heart to the stars, and, because in 1941 her spirit 
failed and she could not, she died. 


Her first attempt in a new manner was ‘Jacob’s Room*. 
‘Mrs. Daliaway* was nearly successful, and in 1927 ‘To the Light- 
house* showed her in full control of a technique which displayed 
the inner stream of consciousness, the spirit of life ebbing and 
flowing; symbolism too played its part in her treatment; a very 
sensitive artistry added a delight at times akin to poetic pleasure. 
A new kind of novel bad been born in England. Story in the old 


sense had largely disappeared, but the traditional English gift was 
supremely retained by means of the new technique in the two 
unforgettable realities of Mrs, Ramsay and her husband. Excellent 
though ‘To the Lighthouse’ is, he;r supreme achievement is ‘The 
Waves* (1931). In so far as we arc submerged almost completely 
in the waves of consciousness of the characters (a part of the mean- 
ing of the title) it is less satisf iclory as a novel, at qny rate much 
more difficult of complete apprehension, but as a vision of hfe i 
has the complex harmonies, the suggestive mystery and beauty oi 
great poetry. In fact it is a prose poem of the human consciousness, 
conceived and executed by a wise, sensitive and skilled artist. 


Reading deeply into human consciousness, Virginia Woolf 

keeps two aspects specially before us. Men and ^omcn exist m 
ultimate loneliness; but are incomprehensible except m their 
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sriting : as she says of Mrs. Dalloway, “to know her. or anyone, 
one must seek out the people who completed them; even the 

places.’ Secondly, what is visible is but a fragment of the whole. 

for below tl e surface are the depths of the subconsciou-, from 
which, from time to time, only small emnations proceed, and 
these are often unpredictable. Thus she presents her men and 
women with a rare humility, seeming to declare that personality 
must remain finally inscrutable, beyond complete understanding. 
We see personality at moments unified, but can never analyse with 
certainty all the elements that make that unity, or know how many 


other different unities that same personality can at other times 
produce. Humble in this way herself she hated those who would, 
in her phrase, “force the soul” trying to pierce and rifle its 
sacred privacy. 


Criticism of Contemporary Civilization Between the Wars — 
Though many critics worshipped Joyce and Virginia Woolf, writers 
were reluctant to indulge in further revolutionary experiment. On 
the whole the greatest change in the novel in the twenties was not 
in technique, hut in the impact of new ideas upon moral standards 
in the flux of the post-war mind. As regards the novel, the period 
between the Wars indeed presented a remarkably rich and varied 
scene, impossible to summarise with real justice. With Joyce and 
Virginia Woolf in the vanguard, the novelists who, next to them, 
attracted most attention were probably D. H. Lawrence, E. M. 
Forester and Aldous Huxley. 

E. M. Forester and D. P. Lawrence — Basically the “Modern- 
ness” of Forester and Lawrence consists in the discomfort of soul 
which made them both critics of contemporary civilization. From 
their earliest novels their attack upon the materialism of their day 
is clear, if sometimes implicit rather than explicit Forester from 
the start was explicit enough in his denunciation of the life 
according to tonveniion and in his preaching of the spontaneous 
life, and by ‘Howards End’ (1910) undisguised in his attack on the 
business mind and the worship of bigness in industrialised England. 
Discomfort of soul is obvious in his characters, and not difficult 
to fell in their creator’s urgent attempt to “save iheir souls” in the 
course of his stories. As against the cheerful enthusiasm of Wells 
advocating an open conspiracy to beget the World Stale, Forester 
rather impresses one as preaching a secret conspiracy for culture 
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and the education of the heart, with a fear, in his last novel, that 
the battle may be lost. In Forester’s attack on his Pembrokes 
and Wilcoxes there is a tension of the spirit quite absent from 
Galsworthy’s exposition of the weaknesses of the Forsytes. 
Lawrence’s reaction against the materialism of the machine age, 
against the intellectual and scientific bias of the time, against the 
unnaturalness of the personal and social life in modern conditions, 
soon cried aloud in novel after novel. 

Not only did Forester and Lawrence share this genera) reac- 
tion against contemporary civilization, but they also had a common 
positive theme; for the novels of both are really exercises on the 
motif of “right personal relationships**, a favourite phrase of 
Forester’s. Their solutions were radically different : Forester relied 
on intelligence, culture and an awakening of the heart, while 
Lawrence, though be too was preaching to the heart, relied pri- 
marily on the passions of the blood and was preoccupied with 
sexuality, a theme almost alien to Forester. 

D. H. Lawrence, who led the revolt against reason, was one 
of the most clioputed geniuses of his time. He traced the springs 
of conduct to Freudian depths, and his heroes and heroines were 
prompted by dark urges springing up from their subconscious 
selves. His novels were not concerned with telling stories, but with 
the study of inner conflicts and their resolution. He was acutely 
conscious of the unhappiness which comes from the divided mind, 
and he sought to restore wholeness. Lawrence was one of the 
most prominent of the novelists who were influenced by the psycho- 
analysis. 

His first novel ‘The White Peacock*, was published in 1911, 
the year following his mother’s death. The novel exhibits his 
awareness of the social influences that operate to thwart the natural 
play of instinct and affinity. ‘Sons and Lovers’, which followed in 
1913, is largely autobiographical. In this novel from the vantage 
point of twenty eight Lawrence surveyed his childhood, the loves 
of his early manhood and his relationship with his mother. In 
‘Rainbow’ (1915) Lawrence dealt with conflicts and soul-storms of 
sex on an almost epic scale. ‘Women in Love’ is a sequel to ‘The 
Rainbow*. The rainbow, which in the earlier novel was the symbol 
of reviving hope, is paralleled in ‘Women in Love’ by the statue of 
an Africrn woman, a study in pure sensation. Lawrence suggests 
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that harmony might be restored to life by accepting the value of 
purely physical experience. Lawrence was now ready to begin his 
mission as a prophet of the new order; to buildup the new myth 
of the blood consciousness that should save humanity from the 
sterile waste of spirit in a world bounded by the limiting cerebral 
reality. Christianity, he rejected, because it was dualistic, per- 
petuating the conflict between flesh and spirit, mind and matter. He 
wanted to do away with the centuries* old domination of the 
cerebral intelligence which ignored the cosmic mystery of life, to 
liberate the suppressed instincts and to return to the primitive belief 
that there was an organic relationship between man and the uni- 
verse. So largely expressed in his novels but very much in his letters 
too, he evolved a kind of modern pagan religion to free men from 


the sterility, from the monotonous boredom and mechanical slavery 
of the machine age. In a letter he writes:— “My great religion is a 
belief in the blood, the flesh as being wiser than the intellect,... 
All I want is to answer to my blood, direct, without fribbling inter- 
vention of mind, or moral, or what-not.*’ Fully convinced that he 
had found the solution for society’s ills, Lawrence wrote ‘Lady 
Chatterley’s Lover’ (1928). in which the entire social system is 
made to depend on an integral sex relationship. The theme presen- 
ted IS, in a way, allegorical. Chatterlcy, returning crippled and 
impotent from war. symbolizes the degenerate post war world. 

r 

with Morel m Sons and Lovers’ and with Birkin in ‘Women in 
ve . Chatterley is the effete, worn-out, over civilized product of 
purely mental living. Connie, Lady Chatterley, is the feminine 

talize'dTnd'st r' "><= social order, devi- 

talized and sterile, and the new, bright with promised life, in the 

tion^r.Th" '"“"’P'' of conven- 

rnhrchi?!"'" -aited bi::h 


conten^::r 
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beauty. Vet the fact that he was attempt; rcon:"'' 
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that is only truly explicit in symbols led to an intolerable amount 
of repetition and diflisuveness. He often seems to be sufibcating in 
his effort to express the visions of his brain. But when all is aaid» 
there is greatness in him ; he is something of an authentic visionary 
and the future may be in a belter position to interpret his dreams. 

E. M. Forester, a liberal and a humanist, loved civilization, 
which he regarded as liberalism’s finest achievement. Order, culture, 
toleration abmirable as they were in themselves, were so often 
balanced by hardness, complacency and insensitivity and by the 
absence of the vital principle that gave richness and joy to life. 
Those who were the pillars of society, respected guardians of 
civilization, often lacked heart and were devoid of tenderness. This 
problem of the confused complexity of human characters and 
relationships is the chieriheme of Forester’s novels. His novels 
depict the conflict between two ways of life— the way of the heart, 
which loves and understands but is often confused and misguided, 
and the official way that preserves order but stifles genuineness 
under a pall of good form and convention. Human beings tend to 
fall (in Forester’s words) into two main groups, the “crustaceans 
and the “vitalists”. The former arc the adherents of lifeless conven- 
tion, hidebound conservatives whose responses, once conditioned in 
youth, are never modified by experience or understanding. They 

aretheenemiesof the idea, they destroy lore because their hearts 

are undeveloped and they cause the delicate fibres of human rcla- 
tionships to wither. Opposed to them are "yttahsts , who feel 
deeply Ld are not afraid of their feelings, who let the heart guide 

them in their relations with others, who take the broa 
refuse to let respect for convention stifle their generous impulses 

while the practical business mind iwing, and that 

,in,ited, it had qualities essential to ‘““'f J'^hich the 

SchlSfposJessed.ase^^^^ 

saving of a soul, for that is primarily Margaret 
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Schlegefs aim, to redeem Mr. Wilcox from materialism and to 
achieve in their union the truly balanced life. 

If Foresrer had stopped there, he had done enough already to 
encourage the keen questioning of current materialism. 'A Passage 
to India* (1924), however, displa>ing the mature power of its 
author, added weight to his first novels. The gist of this novel, in 
fact, is that the establishing of true personal relationships is not as 
hopeful of achievement as had been suggested. Forester draws in 
Fielding a character whose sympathies with Indians are true and 
sensitive, but Fielding in the end finds that intelligence, good-will, 
and culture, are not enough to connect East and West, not enough 
indeed, we feel, in Forester’s view, to solve life’s problems any- 
where. In the centre of the book Mrs. Moore’s faith, in life, is 
drained away by the desolating echo in the Marabar caves. 

But * A Passage to India* is too great a work of art to render 
up any simple view of life. On the surface it presents the magnitude, 
mystery and complexity of India; s'mbolically it presents the comp^ 
lex mystery of all life and is a study of the problem of evil in the 
universe. Neither its end nor its total effect depresses. Indeed the 
last sectioi hints strongly at an ultimate goodness behind the 
mystery of the universe. The end is a brusque parting of East and 
West. But one feels that, if only Western civilization could learn 

t^he uninhibited naiuralncss of the East, its ability to be happy, its 

blendingof the serious and the humorous, the result might not 
fulfil the motto ‘ Only Connect”, yet it would certainly help the 
West, Indeed in his own understanding of the East Forester in 
Passage (o India’ created the one character who exists in the 

fulness of ,fe ,n his novels. Dr. Aziz, fluid, contradictory and 
uopredictablc. ^ 


Somerset Maagham-Like other Georgian novelists Somerset 
Maugham reflee, s the mood of bitter cynieism and frustration 
which overtook the post war generation in England and elsesvhere. 

Maugham revealed himself as the master of documentary 

Ofl sTsmr Lambeth- (1904), and -Of Human Bondage^ 

H san«'n>entality, Maugham presented an 

Z I f "“Phasis on the forces 

froZZa • '•'* ‘■'dividual, whether they spring 

om human passions or are occasioned by the workings of society^ 

Of Human Bondage- is a sad grim book in which the working of 
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fate has a menacing inevitability; its sincerity cannot be questioned 
but the total effect is undeniably depressing. The book reveals his 
quest for stable values. ‘The Moon and Sixpence’ (1919) told the 
story of Gauguin and his flight from civilization to a tropical 
island. ‘Cakes and Ale’ (1930) is his masterpiece ai d contains 
Rosie, the unforgettable character created by Maugham. The 

novel presents a caustic portrait of two authors, one a genial old 
bohemian who has become famous and the other a novelist who 
has been commissioned by the celebrity’s second wife to write an 
official biography. She is anxious to provide a reverential idea of 
him for bis admirers. The novel is chiefly distinguished for its 


clever study of the first wife, a good-natured harlot who runs away. 

Aldous Huxley— Social historians of the future will undoubt- 
edly turn to the writing of Huxley as a guide to an understanding 
of the generation that came to maturity between the First and 

Second World Wars. He was the spokesman of the “modernists . 

Lacking the imaginative power of Lawrence and the poetic scnsiti- , 
vity of Virginia Woolf, Huxley had a more assured grasp of the 

problems of the time and approached them with more knowle ge 

and a better intellectual equipment than either. 

Huxley’s novels are primarily talk, at Brst amusing with its 

wit and satire, later purposefully seeking a 

then issuing the gloomiest warnings in profound despair. His first 

novel, ‘Crnme Yellow’ (1921), was little more than a 

Si ri 

and ot searcniDg iwi Barren leaves, 

f r.t Huxlev followed on from ihe end ol those 

fact Huxicy iviiw with the dilemma or 

What kind (be novelist seemed to suggest was 
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but in trying to present his fearful imagination he lacked the 
persuasiveness of H. G. Wells”. (S. D. Neill). 

‘Eyeless in Gaza’ (1936) represents Huxley’s most ambitious 
effort. The story is told in three layers of lime : in the foreground 
is the diary kept by Anthony Beavis in 1934; below, are the events 
of August 1933, which gradually draw up to the time of the diary 
and finally overtake them; below those again is the previous life of 
Anthony and his friends, also told in three layers, one between 1902 
and 1904, one between I91 2 and 1914, and one between 1926 and 
1928. But the novelist does not keep to the chronological order : 
he shuffles the layers. The novelist, however, controls the shuffling 
and the result is extraordinarily successful. The method suggests, 
too, the continuity of life, with the future implicit in the present 
and the past living in the present, so that, looking backwards, one 
has a sense of destiny in cause and effect. This shuffling of chrono- 
logy was Huxley’s one striking development. After Many a 
Summer’ (1940) is a closely knit novel with an exciting main plot, 
but its basic theme is philosophic — the contrast between two con- 
ceptions of time, that of the mystic, and that of the scientists. 
T'mc Must Have a Stop* (1945) showed a starting return in manner 
to the style of ‘Crome Yellow* and ‘Antic Hay*. Undoubtedly the 
most original aspect of ‘Time Must Have a Stop* is Huxley’s 
attempt to explore the consciousness after death. Failure to persu- 
ade humanity to follow him along the path of non-attachment and 
unity provoked Huxley to a savage denunciation of man in ‘Ape 
and Essence* (1949), a bitter novel, in which he predicts the bestial 
degradation of the human species after a third world war. 


Huxley made little or no contribution to the development of 

novel as an art form; in fact bis novels are really essays and con- 
versations strung together on a slender thread of plot. But he did 
for fiction what Shaw had done for the drama, namely, made 
intellectual discussion as exciting as emotional experience. He 
created in fiction an image of the dynairic world of ideas that 
underlies the changing outward society. His menial evolution in 
the two decades between the two wars, reflecting as it does the main 

trend of intellectual opinion, gives him a unique value as, a commen- 
tator in contemporary fiction. 


J. C Powys— John Cowper Powys never bad or could have so 
wide a public as Aldous Huxley, but his work, equally a product of 
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the times, and, like Huxley's, is indeed hardly conceivable out of 
relation to the years after 1920. It appealed to a relatively small, 
but to a devoted audience, for whom Powys was something of a 
prophet speaking to hearts repelled by the materialism of the age. 


‘A Glastonbury Romance* appeared in 1933. It centres on a 
huge religious pageant culminating in the impersonation of Chirsl, 
upon the Cross. The story is fantastic enough. Yet the strange, 
often grotesque improbability of it all, is conveyed with a sejrching 
psychological realism. He was indeed the supreme instance in this 
period of the creative artist absorbing and bringing to life the 
teachings of the psycho-analysts, excelling even Joyce in his artistic 
command of his material. He rivals Virgina Woolf in presenting 
his people in such a way that we live constantly in their internal 
world of thoughts, memories and feelings and are immersed in the 
flow of consciousness. 

That his novels became controlled by a mystical view of life 
links him not only with the Huxley of the middle period but with 
D. H. Lawrence, to whom he is in fact closer in prophetic quality 
and in a tendency to over-write both his mysticism and the emo- 
tional sensitivity of his characters. 


Though ‘A Glastonbury Romance* was a great achievement, 
‘Owen Giendower* (1941) was superior, and it is perhaps t^he great- 
est example ol the historical novel in this century. Owen Glendoww 
is the Welsh prince of Shakespeare’s ’Henry IV’, and in 
of Powys the man, the prince, and the age, the early nftien - 
tury, are shown with all the vital complexit characteristic of the 
treatment in ‘A Glastonbury Romance’. It is on the grand sea e 

one has the national scene, English and Welsh, the ^ 

ous and economic aspects, soldiers, courtiers and peasants, fighting, 

loving, worshiping, singing, plotting. His “historical 

presenting both the inner and outer life, and many 

Bgures have dark twists of soul and a tortured 

moderns. The novel is indeed a wonderful 'rode« 

ihe psychological and historical knowledge 

mind, humorist and mystic, which is drawn to the 

of human nature but reacts with a fascinated sensi 

life. “His great virtue as a novelist lies in his deep an sy p^^^ 

knowlcdae of human nature and his conviction that life, 
pain! u f glorious experience. He did no. try to run away from 
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modern civilization like Lawrence, or hate humanity like Huxley, or 
help to paralyse the nerves of living like Joyce” (Dr. A. S. Colins). 

Regional Novel — The regional novel was a healthy development, 
but it was a narrowing of the novel’s scope. Partly from the 
stimulus given by Hardy’s concentration on Wessex, several novelists 
made a particular region their chosen world. Arnold Bennett, about 
whom enough has already been said, is the best exponent ol the 
regional novel in the beginning of the twentieth century. Mary 
Webb took Shropshire and in 'Precious Bone’ (1924) her aim was 
very largely to preserve a passing age with its old local customs and 
superstitions, while her earlier novel ‘The Golden Arrow’ had been 
pervaded by the sense of change as modern ideas began to intrude 
into here isolated countryside. Sheila Kaye Smith too had for some 
years concerned herself with Sussex past and present, before ‘The 
End of the House of Alard’ in 1924 depicted the break up of an old 
Sussex landed family under the force of modern conditions. The 
regional novel had begun early in the century as in the West Country 
Tales of Eden Philpotts, but it was in the twenties that it really 
took root. Then it continued In the thirties and forties, Yorkshire 
being a particularly favoured region, as in Winifred Holiby's 
‘South Riding’, while Leo Walmsley became the novelist of the 
fisher folk of the North East coast. The Anglo-Welsh novels of 
Caradoc Evans and others, though hardly to be labelled “regional" 
may also well be borne in mind here. * 


Novel since the lecood World War— Since 1939 the English 
novel appears, as far as it can be judged at such close range to have 
lacked the strong sense of purpose and direction which lay behind 
the work of the most significant of the inter-war novelists. The 
death m 1941 of both James Joyce and Virginia Woolf deprived the 
novel of two of its acknowledged leaders and boldest innovators 
though the influence of both has continued to make itself felt after 
their deallh. Of the other leaders in this field, E. M Forester has 
produced no novel since ‘A Passage to India, while Huxley has 
produced little that adds materially to his stature. 


The novel still continues to be the chief literary form in 

important practitioners have continued to 
regared the novel as a serious form, attempting in some 

interpretation of life, and demanding the delicacy and subtfety of 

touch of other art forms. The uncertainty of the war years is well 
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reflected in the emphasis on disintegration, despair, and failure in 
the contemporary novel, while the frequency with which violence 
and sadistic cruelty are made its themes is not surprising* in a world 
familiar with the horrors of blitzes, concentration camps, and atom 
bombs. A strain of deliberately cultivated ‘toughness’, in the 
Hemingway manner, is to be found in a great deal of modern 
fiction. 


The Trinity nf ‘ Greens” — Among recent novelists, the trinity of 
“Greens” — F. L. Green, Henry Green and Grahm Green deserve 
attention. F. L. Green shot into fame with his ‘Odd Man Out’ (1945). 
He has followed his success with other novels, among which his recent 
work ‘The Magician*, is a remarkble study of evil. His novels 
show much of the vigour, and something of the concern with evil 
and violence, which are among the most noteworthy characteristics 
of this period. 


Henry Green is a gifted novelist and skilled craftsman, with 
marked stylistic gifts and a considerable range of subject-matter: 
He has been hailed as “our most pure, our most detached writer.’ 
His best novels are ‘Caught’ ‘Loving’, ‘Concluding’, ‘Nothing’, all 
well composed and integrated pieces. 

I 

The last of the trio, Graham Green has wielded the largest 
measure of influence and reputation in the realm of modern fiction 
Green had a vision limited by his consciousness of evil in human 
life : he concentrated on the seamy side of modem life, and his 
principal characterization ran to a type, that of the moral defective. 


His first novel. ‘The Man Within*, had a historical setting of 
eighteenth century smuggling, whereas all the othew are o con- 
temporary Ufe. In ‘It’s A Battlefield* (1934) we are m the world of 
twentieth century police involved in suppressmg communist 
inspired rioting. The full possibilities of Graham Green show^ 
first in ‘England Made Me’ (1935). Centnng on a of h,^ 

international finance, this largely consists of a study of 
in certain English types as met in Sweden, which is 
Z novel. In his next three novels Graham Green ^ 

sympathy, but, himself a Roman Catholic he presented “ J'™* 

ofX fafi of the Roman Catholic Church, in the 

through his characters, yet with some ^ °“'^"te^^ 

It is the clear, constant religious approach that differenuate 

« 
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these novels of Green’s from those of most of his contemporaries. 
Other novelists dealt with the underworld, as Green did in ‘Brighton 
Rock’ (1938); others too treated of the destructive force of materialis- 
tic tyranny, as Green did in 'The Power and the Glory’ (1940). Only 
Green wiote in terms of heaven and hell. 

In ‘The Power and the Glory’ Green made an advance in nearly 
every way. His new theme, that of the struggle between Church and 
State, transcended the earlier themes. In ‘The Heart of the Matter’ 
(1948) Green, except for making the scene of the novel West Africa in 
the recent war, gave up topicality. It is the human heart that is 
Green's primary concern here. It is the human soul fighting its battle 
alone for the ultimate truth underlying the surface presented by the 
circumstances of the woild, and in showing this Graham Green brou- 
ght the novel close again to the example set by Conrad, the spectacle 
of man at odds with destiny, though without the colour and poetry of 
Conrad. 

Ivy Cumptoo Burnen — The sense of evil we have noted is 
clearly exemplified in the novels of Ivy Compion-Burnett, a supreme 
exponent of crime set in a domestic background. Her plots are 
excellently well-constructed, though the amount of action is quite 
small. She is a mistress of revealing dialogue which constitutes her 
chief method of exposition, and her characterization is almost invari- 
ably of a high order. Her work really dates from ‘Pastors and Masters’ 
(1925), which was followed by some dozen novels including ‘Men and 
Wives’ (1931), ‘Daughters and Sons' (1937), ‘Parents and Children’ 
(1941) and ‘The Present and the Past’ (1953). 

Elizabeth Bowen— At mid-century it is the name of Elizabeth 
Bowen that stands out most prominently among the women novelists. 
She had little in common with Graham Green, her illustrious contem- 
porary. Certainly for both the human heart was what most interes- 
ted them, and both felt the pressure of the limes upon human charac- 
ter; both, but Elizabeth Bowen especially, watched keenly the 
disintegration of the survivors of the Edwardian middle class as the 
conditions which had bred them passed away. But while Elizabeth 
Bowen, like Greene, had an artistic detachment, she had as well a 
satiric aloofness of judgement in strong contrast with his Roman 
Ca^olicism. In place of his hard, often laconic style, she wrote 
delicate, subtle style, with a feminine sensitiveness that sought precis- 
ion not by brevity but by a patient use of little strokes. To put the 
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contrast broadly, Greene, his Catholicism apart, drew near to the 

“tough'* writing of Ernest Hemingway, while Elizabeth Bowen was 
close to Virginia Woolf. 

Her approach to life is far more comprehensive than that of the 
social satirist. With less intensity, less warmth, less richness in her 
humanity than in Virginia Woolf's, she still has those qualities, and 
with them an interpretation of life, again less penetrating than Woolfs, 
but nevertheless getting well beneath the surface. Life in her clear 
mirror, flows rippling on. The mirror cannot but impose something 
of a pattern, but the impression her tales always leave is, as with 
Virginia Woolf’s novels, that of continuity : nothing breaks off 
sharply, the edges of life are undefined. Tragedy and comedy inter- 
wine inextricably. Though she employs only in a considerable modi- 
fied way Virginia Woolf’s technique of the flow of the inner conscious- 
ness, she does similarly take us into the minds and feelings of her 
people. 


In ‘The Heat of the Day’ (1949) Elizabeth Bowen attained her 
peak of artistic achievement. Her picture of war-time London has 
the quality given by emotion recollected in tranquility, as has the Irish 
picture in ‘The Last September* (1929) : we breathe the essential 
atmosphere, but only now and then does she give that peculiar vivid- 
ness which endows a scene with the urgent freshness of the actual 
moment. On account of her natural aversion from overstatement she 
does not achieve the full possibilities of her theme, the cancer of tre- 
achery which can destroy a man otherwise lovable. The reason which 
lead Robert to work against his country are not fully developed. 
Instead we are let into the secrets of Stella’s heart, from the time she 
is warned of her lover’s treachery until he confesses it to her. That 
is the core of the book, a psychological study at once detailed and 
reticent, suggestive rather than analytical. In her technique one of 
her outstanding gifts is her skill in developing character and story 
simultaneously by dialogue ; while her people talk, they take on life, 
they change, and the mechanics of the story move. To sum up, where 
Virginia Woolf found it necessary to revolutionise the writing of the 
novel, Elizabeth Bowen showed how it was possible to employ similar 
talents in the revivifying of a traditional novel. 


Bates, Priestley and Pritchett— In days when the intellectual 

noveUsts seemed afraid to portray the ordinary emotions of ordinary 

people, and unable to imagine or believe in 

personality, J. B. Priestley in ‘Festival at Farbndge (1951) boldly 
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returned to the manner of his ‘Good Companions’ of over twenty 
years earlier. There in a very English scene, cro^\dcd with figures 
humorously exaggerated in the drawing, he invited us to recognise 
that what still matters most is the human heartedness of ordinary 
people and that in 1951, no less than before, energy laughter and 
romantic love make the world go round. 


Other contemporary writers are H. E. Bates and V. S. Pritchett, 
both primarily devoted tc* the short story but also occasionally capa- 
ble of startling novels. Bates’s ‘The Scarlet Sword’ (1950) with its 
setting in post-partition Kashmir will be of special interest to Indian 
readers, Priestley published ‘Mr. Belunclc* (1951) which is a novel of 
earlier broad kind. Loosely episodic, it is a satiric comedy of subur- 
bia and it is dominated by the title character a bumptious genteel 
humbug conceived od the scale and after the manner of Dickens. 


Joyce Cary, C. P. Snow and Anthony Powell— The novelists 
who have commanded greatest respect in the fifties are Joyce Cary, 
C. P. Snow and Anthony Powell. Joyce Cary’s early novels about 

African life (‘Mr. Johnson’ and ‘Aissa Saved’) were competent but in 

no way remarkable. His later work is botli more varied and more 
ambitious, yet even at its best it leaves the reader with a sense of 
dissatisfaction not altogether easy to account for. The fact is per- 
haps that despUe the thoughtfulness and humanity of the larger 
esign which C 2 .ry has sought to impose on his later novels, the 
eiernents (incident, dialogue, characterisation) wliich he uses to make 
up his pattern are inescapably secondhand— stereotypes which are 
incapable of successfully communicating his best perceptions 


ambitious sequence of ‘novels’ ‘Strangers and 

SiL The‘fi Tr P^sress” twenty 

y rs later. The first two volumes have an uncertainty of touch 

which suggests that the writer was still engaged in finding his owii 

characteristic tone of voice as a novelist. What he found in the end 

IS a surprismgly old-fashioned, almost. Trollopian naturalism which 

cxperim/;:tation.‘‘?ur aho o"^ anfof ‘th?"™, 
technique which can be learnt from Conrad and” Henry 

/inthony Powell achieved a very modest success in the 

with 3 . number of satirical novels. Since 1951 he has u 

start with a novel sequence whose over-all title, ‘The Music of r 

indicates a conscious indebtedness to Marcel Prous, ^he^ 
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portrays here is a curiously limited one confined almost exclusively 
to Old Etonians and their female relatives. Since the novel-sequence 
is not yet complete, one will have to wait until the sequence is com- 
plete in order to judge it fairly. While the total effect so far is 
diffuse and at times confusing, much of the detail is keenly observed, 
and in Widmerpool Mr. Powell has certainly created a memorable 
comic character. 


Among the recent novelists mention must also be made of 
Kingsley Amis whose ‘Lucky Jim’ (1954) has proved a great success. 
Iris Murdoch is also a talented novelist. Recently she has published 
The Bell’ (1958) which is essentially a study, penetrating yet com- 
passionately sympathetic, of opposed types of moral and religious 
conviction. In the list of very young writers about whom we shall 
hear more in the coming years stand Ernyr Humphreys, P. H. Newby, 
Nigel Balchin, Miss A. L. Barker, the two Smiths, Emma and Stevie, 
the two Elizabeths, Taylor and Lake, Miss Julia Strachey and xMiss 
Betty Askwith, whose novel ‘A Broken Engagement’ is very gripping 
indeed. 


The Fotore of the English Novel— The tendencies in the late 
fifties have not yet become conspicuous. Most of the novelists 
appear to lack the strong sense of purpose and direction. “What is 
the future of the English novel ?” One is tempted to ask. Many will 
shake their heads and say that future is anything but bright, for 
most of the novelists lacek an intensity of vision, wide s)Tnpathy and 
broad generosity and a real love of life. Yet it is not wise to be 
pessimistic or play the role of too sure a prophet “If there is one 
thing,” Writes Priestley, “that history teaches us, it is the folly of 
indulging in premature headshaking. Many a good critic of the 
past has to come to cut a foohsh figure in our eyes because he gravely 
announced that something was all over when, in truth, we know that 
it was only just beginning. A hundred years ago, when Jone Austen 
had been dead ten years and Scott had done his best work and scrib- 
blers like Hook represented the art of fiction it might well have 
been thought, as indeed it was thought, that the EngUsh novel was 
declining into mediocrity. The critics little imagined that it was 
about to enter into what is perhaps its greatest period; and our 
prophetic powers are no greater then theirs. The Enghsh No e 
may yet pour out treason in the old generous fashion ; and if it does 
not, 4 shall not be poor, for it has already left us a gigantio and 

imperishable legacy”. 
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Trends in Modern Fiction 


A Brief Synopsis : 


1. Modern fiction is manysided. 

2. General Cbaracterisiies — (i) The influence of psychology ; — 
Under the influence of psycho-analysis the subconscious and the 
unconscious stratas of mind are explored in the “stream of cons- 
ciousness” technique which has decayed comprehensiveness of 
character as also the traditional method of plot-construction, 
(ii) Predominance of sex ; — As a ressult of Freudian psychology, new 
biological theories, the invention of contraceptives, and the license 
generated during the horrors and boredom of the Great War the 
traditional conception of love has yielded place to the frank por- 
trayal of sex in modem fiction, (iii) Consciousness of form : — As a 
result of the decrease in creative energy and the disintegrati on in 
society, modern jiovelists have shown great consciousness of form. 

3. The Novel of Ideas — (i) H. G. Wells — He was a missionary 
among the novelists. His novels can be divided into three classes 

(a) scientific romances— ‘The Time Machine’, ‘Tite First Man in the 

Moon’ etc. (b) domestic fiction— ‘Kipps’, Tono Bungay’, ‘The 

History of Mr. Polly’ etc. (c) sociological novels— ‘The Shape of 
Things to Come’ etc. 

(n) Arnold Bennett— He followed the “naturalistic” method 

.xt in all his novels. 

The Old Wives Tale' IS really a massive work of art. He was at 

once the historain, the philosopher and the poet of our ordinary 
human life. ^ 


(Hi) John Galsworfhy-He takes sides with the undcr-dog. 

e Forsyte Saga’ IS a satire on modem humanity. He is a tradi- 

and chZctr. combination of plot 

Joseph Conrad-Bcsides Wells, Bennett and Galsworthy 
Comad mamtamed the prestige of the traditional type of nove^’ 
He paid more attention to psychological presentation of charaZ 

^Lord T Life in his novels is a hostile force' 

Lord Jim’ is his masterpiece. ’ 

ih. Novel :-Henry Jame.-He was one of 

the pioneers of the psychological novel. He replaced the primary 
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interest of story by the fascination of the carefully traced reasoning 
and feeling which motivated a few figures. 


Stream of Consciousness technique — The influences (a) Proust 

(b) Russian novelists (c) The theory of psycho-analysis propounded 

by Freud and Jung. This technique has resulted into (a) the 
minimisation of plot (b) decay in the comprehensiveness of character 

(c) absence of the chronological continuity (d) disappearance of 
the author as narrator (e) theme limited to a small period of time. 


(i) Dorothy Richardson— The inner working of the mind of 
Miriam Henderson, the heroine of ‘Pointed Roofs’, presented in 
sequels of the ‘Pilgrimage’, without personal comment. 

(ii) James Joyce—His ‘Ulysses’ concentrates on 24 hrs. of 
a Dublin day of Leopold Bloom. It symbolically presents the 
futility of modem life. He has coined a new language. 

Virginia Woolf— As against the intellectual approach of 
Joyce hers is the spiritual and the aesthetic. Her chief works are 
Mrs. Dalloway.’ ‘To the Light House’ and ‘The Waves’. She 

considers men and women only comprehensible in their fully setting . 


5. Criticism of contemporary civilization between the Wars 
Both Forester and D. H. Lawrence reacted against contemporary 
civilization. Their novels had common theme, e. g. “right personal 
relationships”. But Forester relied on intelligence, ^ 

an awakening of heart, while Lawrence relied on passions of the 

m D H Lawrence— He led the revolt against reason. His 

smi? S"“h“ 

symbols. Forester— All his novels depict the conflict between 

-—‘“Hr :r;r r 

‘Hawarad’s End’ and A Passage to India : . . 

(Ui) Somerset 

rtfod of bittercynism and frustraiion which overtook the post- 
war generation in England and elsewhere. 
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(h) Aldi'us Huxley — He was a bitter critic of modern civili- 
zation. His chief works are ‘Point Counter Point*, ‘Brave New 
World’, ‘Eyeless in Gaza*. ‘Ape and Essence*. Technically, his 
supreme achievement is ‘Eyeless in Gaza’ in which he has shuffled 
three layers of time. 

(v) J. C. Powys — ‘A Glastonbury Romance’ has a fantastic 
story. It displays author’s mystic view of life and profound know- 
ledge of psychoanalysis. His ‘Owen Glendowcr’ is the greatest 
example of historical novel in this century. 

6. Regional Novel— The main regional novelists are Arnold 

Bennett, Mary Weff, Sheila Kaye Smith, Winisfred Holtby and 
Cardoc Evans. 


7. The Novel after the War— Since 1939 the English novel 

appears to have lacked the strong sense of purpose and direction 

Concern with evil and violence is the most noteworthy characteristic 
of the novel of this period. acicrisiic 

rr. r GreeDS-(a) F. L. Green, (b) Henry Green 

(C) Graham Green, the greatest of them all. His vision is limited by 
a consciousness of evil m the universe. His chief works are ‘Th!! 

HeTrt onh^Matter’"' 

"f ««. or 

some critics take a gloomy view of the future of novel YetT^^^^* 
wise to be pessimistic or play the role of too sure a prophlt 


2. Psychological Novel 


The art of novel writing has developed so rapidly and success- 
fully that it has now practically covered the entire range of human 
life. Though the primary purpose of novel writing was to impart 
intellectual pleasure by creating a ‘World’, full of scenes and situa- 
tions, men and manners that appealed to the Novelist, but there have 
been writers who could not avoid or who deliberately aimed to con- 
veying their philosophy of life at the same time as they told a story. 
This traditional method of novel writing developed successfully in the 
1 8th century with Richardson and Fielding. The traditional novel 
further developed in the hands of Dickens and Thackeray. But to- 
wards the close of the Victorianiera the art of novel writing became a 
different sort of matter. Perhaps it was due to the advancement of 
psychology that the writers of fiction did not confine themselves to the 
external lineament, and features of their characters. Thus the influence 
of psychology, for better or for worse, has given a new turn to fiction 
and produced revolutionary changes in this branch of literature. 


If we trace the development of psychological novel, we may 
safely find its germ in the tales of Mrs. Gaskell. She wrote such m 
which she entered into thoughts and wayward moods of children wi 
true insight. Charlotte Bronte was also psychological in the portrait 
of Lucy Snawe. ‘But her ‘Ruth’ announces the approach of the psy- 
chological novel in a restrictive sense. What she did in part ^as ur- 
.her cLied by George EUot. The general 
may be described, in her own terms, as psychological 
sought to do in her novels what Browning, the subtle-souled psych 
logist, attempted in his poetry. She is not content unless she has 
minutely explained the moUves other characters and the 
to be learned from them. Her psychological analysis is 
in -Daniel Deronda’. Like her, George Meredith is ^ ^ 

psychologist. But while Eliot uses tragedy to 

Meredith depends more upon comedy '“k'ne j 

ridiculous Most of his characters are of higher ranks ol s y 
They am dabltely analysed. In -me Egoist’ he reached the climax 

of his art. 
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Though these writers provided a critical analysis of the inner 
conscious of their characters, they did not leave the traditional 
method of giving external details and stories in definite sequence. 
Apart from these writers, all the other minor and major novelists 
were traditional till we reach Henry James who again kicked the 
ball and set it rolling. The high water mark of the career of Henry 
James was reached in the three novels : The Wings of the Dove’, 
The Ambassador’ and ‘The Golden Bowl’. In these novels he 
achieved a subtlety of character study, a delicacy of perception and 
and an elaboration of artistic presentation which ranked him high 
among modern novelists. He was little concerned with external 
events and almost entirely with the detailed and elaborate study of 
the subtlest shades of human reaction to the situations which he 

perhTps ,he tir* “ ■"""'nation in the held of fiction, but 

that is Ihv h ,7'“’ technique, and 

art s Hn I'is being a superb 

c; s::". ti" s 

sr,.; 

narrowing of thf bro°ad r “ 

specialised study of Ittes anrcharT*' ^ 

towards the twentieth century was ' H tendency, 

.be interest of the intellect Prel.inat:'::t:hltv"^ni 

came anXTua'i'’ anr^nl^et ‘hat there 

due to the influence of Russian novel 

Tchehov, Tolstoy and dLTo et kv The ’ 

novel which hitherto had remained Psychological 

fiction, began to shot forth fmo ^'’^h^h 

shower of Russian clouds StricUv snt k 

novel was born between I9n-I9i5 ^iS ,7’ "" m"'" 

Proust’s ’Remembrance of ’ThinL pTsr b 
Richardson’s first volume of ’PilgrimagI’ ii igV, '“I' '^°“>'hy 

^®gan publishing in 1914 in «i»nai r ^ Joyce also 

of the Artist as a Young Man * The th"*’ ^ entitled ‘A Portrait 

-’£"3=” - ''=i 

“I. »' .r s„rr£'“” 
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novelists, unknown to each other, three distinctly different talents 
and temperaments, were writing works destined to have a remarkable 
influence on English fiction, by turning it away from external to 
inner reality, from the outward world to the hidden world of fantasy 
and reverie. 

Dr. Sigmund Freud appeared on the scene with his brilliant 
thesis on psycho-analysis which violently shook the foundations of 
human thought. It was revealed that the human consciousness has 
very deep layers and buried under the conscious region are the 
sub-conscious and unconscious regions of the human psyche. 
Infinitesimal buried thoughts keep coming to the surface from die 
vast oceans of the sub-conscious. According to Freud human thinking 
suffers greatly from sexual absessions and every action of man- 
even his dreams, reveries, half-expressed and unexpressed thoughts— 
could be traced back to his sex-instincts. People now began to look 
at things from a new perspective. Experiments were made m the 
light of psycho-analysis. ‘Stream of Consciousness’ was one such 

experiment. 

It was William James who, first of all, named the ‘Stream of 
Consciousness’ in his admirable book ‘Principles of Psycholo^ 
published in 1890. The metaphor was invoked by him to descri 
the flux of the mind, its continuity, and yet its contmuous change. 
In the words of C. E. M. load, “This continuing 

constitutes the thread of the individual’s ‘ “ 

river which, whether running fast or slow, speeding between st^p 

and narrow banks, or seeping into the marshes of environmg flats, 
remainsTsame river. Or, to change the metaphor, consciousness 
as normally conceived is Uke the thread of a n^klace along wteh 
are strung the beads of our psychological moods and 
there should be a continuing entity of this sort is . , 

condition of personaUty. For consciousness ^is^ 

continuing thread which, running t whole Siat we caU the 

binds them together into a whole. It is this whole 
‘ego’ or the personality.” 

TTie stream of consciousness open^ out new^-ns^ 

art of the novelist. The exponents eonscious- 

that aU reality lies in the consciousnes^ and tha^^o 

ness which is “'1^, ““ a freakish association of ideas 

coherently.” GeneraUy it continuous action seemed to 

whose progress cannot be charted. A contmuous 
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them quite unlike ordinary experience. They felt that the sense of 

life is often best rendered by an abrupt passing from one series of 
events, one group of characters, one centre of consciousness to 
another. So they deviated from the convention of chronological 
continuity. They broke up time into atomic bits and scattered them 
as they hked, whereas the Victorian novelists “clung on to the 
calendar and clock.” That is why we see that whereas the traditional 
nove s covered years or generations, the whole action of modern 
novels takes place in a week or a day. They take no account of 
jme. The modern novelist is not obliged to go forward chrono- 
logicallyifrom the cradle to the grave. He flashes back, he looks 
efore. he shifts backwards and forwards. The annihilation of 
the tyranny of Time necessitated the ipinimisation of plot, almost 

elaborate description of 

"hfr d character rj 

thought are drowned m the stream of consciousness. Only conscious- 
ness remains — bottomless and endless. 

old has beautifully explained the difference between the 

old and the new technique of the novel. The old-time reader Tf 

^ demTnd't the 

Zu r. f about 

thinking. Try to penetTte wiTh^ft-I^ 

together any 'story’ there mav be” Fi ^ piece 

“the artist ought to Lein S^wo^k likf CoH ■ 

monologue, must sneak fnr tu consciousness or internal 

narrator® prlfr of as 

experience of the characters the pstcLi***’ “ ‘he mental 

signi8eant dimension to the aA of proLfetior “ 

conseiS-^fuloneU^^^^^^^^ ‘«-am of 

ary character. Min“m is 1 P°«- 

and her stories are continued “ a series oT 

U m a senes of sequels, coUectively 
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called ‘The (Pilgrimage’. Dorothy Richardson, in exposing the 
working of Miriam Henderson’s mind, does not analyse, or com- 
; ment, or explain. Her chief aim is to convey to the reader “life at 
first hand.” 


The moments of Miriam’s consciousness pass one by one or 
overlapping ; moments tense with vibration, moments drawn out 
fine, almost to snapping-point, There is no drama, no situation, 
no set scene. Nothing happens. It is just life going on and on. It 
is Miriam’s stream of consciousness going oa and on. Dorothy 
Richardson gives us a wonderful insight into the mind of a woman 
who though sometimes annoying, is undoubtedly a strange and 
interesting person. The ‘Pilgrimage’ books mark an epoch in the 
technical development of the novelist’s art. 


Marcel Proust’s Remembrance of ‘Things Past’, in twelve 
volumes, seems to be a far more lasting work than the former. “In 
the case of Proust,” says Leon Edel, “continual illness had fostered 
the living and reliving of his novel within the tight walls of a cork- 
Uned room from which he tried to shut ont the sound and dust of 
the world— almost as if the room itself had become his very mind m 
which thoughts could flow, unmolested by the ruder temperatures 

and sharper Ughts of the world outside. As in psycho-analysis the 

patient is isolated from external stimuU that his mind may play over 
his past and link it to the present, so Proust in his sound-proofed 
isolation could practise his extra-ordinary self-analysis. The present 
assailed him too violently ; immediate experience erupted into aller- 
gies and the ills of the flesh. In the past there was tranquility and 
discovery. By the process of remembering he found himself.” 

Unlike Proust, Joyce wanted to catch the present. For him 
time present was all-important— a continuation of present, m which 
the past inevitably lingered. Publication of ‘Ulysses’ m 1922 was a 
thunder clap of ‘Madame Bovary’ three-quarters of a century 
before. Tracing a not very attractive, though very human, hero 

through some twenty-four hours of a Dublin day. Joyce 
the outer world through the inner workings of his hero s comcio s- 
ness introduced into the flow of consciousness a symbohc phantas- 
magoria, and all the time played with the English l^guage. now wi h 
strange effectiveness, now merely with obscure ped^try, and agam 

pukish humour. Nothing of the traditional novel was left 
Listening to the internal monologue of his characters, the read 
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smelt the flesh and dust of existence, but continuity of story was 
gone, plot was indiscernible, the theme was deeply buried, and to the 
ordinary reader many a stretch was unintelligible. In England the 
book was banned as morally offensive, but many copies came in un- 
observed from France, and the world of letters and its hangers on 

were for many years sure that a great experiment had been successfully 
achieved. 

Joyce set out to give a very acute expression of the breakdown 
of modem civilization. Joyce, indeed, was setting himself an almost 
impossible task, one which T. S. Eliot, in appreciating ‘Ulysses* 
expressed as “giving a shape and significance to the immense pantv 
rma of futility and anarchy which is contemporary history.” To do 
this he went back to the Dublin of his youth, and imagined with 
unflagging detail the life, for some twenty hours, of an advertising 
agent of thirty-eight, an Irish Jew, Uopold Bloom. From the early 
mormng in June 1904 when Bloom gets up and makes his wife’s 
breakfast until the early hours of the next day Joyce exposes even 
more than Bloom himself could know about himself and his environ- 
ment. We have the sense of the teeming life of a city seen under a 

microscope. As bloom drifts through his typical worthless day we 
go evei^here with him : a cemetry, streets, shops, public houses 

Eliot s indictment on the t a joins i . 5 , 

his wife is that of toernTl ^nologur” rMtfeT’r''* 

the chance stim^lTof Ws BTo^m*r"'' f 

one of expansion and contraction • an process is 

association of ideas start hii minH ■ f a memory, an 

reached a ^ having 

«Si“sr' ,to,rsis,t 
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so sustained a passage could come only this once, for life does not 
allow in any ordinary twenty-four hours for much extended reverie. 
As for the psychology as a whole, it is not only the product of Joyce’s 
obviously deep personal penetration of human nature but the result 
of an intimate knowledge of the work of Freud, and especially of 
Jung, whose teaching of psycho-analysis was centred at Zurich at the 
time that Joyce was writing ‘Ulysses’ there. 

At the same time, in the early twenties, Virginia Woolfe dealt 
the traditional novel another blow, perhaps more effective because she 
was more restrained. She had early become acquainted with ‘Ulysses’ 
in its serial publication in ‘The Little Review*. So, in 1919, she began 
her attack with an article on modem fiction in wlych she pleaded that 
“the proper stuff of fiction is a little other than custom would have us 
believe*’. Looking at the novels of Bennett, Wells and Galsworthy 
she found that, inspite of their substantial picture of life and the abun- 
dant vitality of their characters, the reality of life escaped them. All 
three novelists were adjudged “materialists’* because of their preoccu- 
pation with the outside of life; and by “materialists’’ she said she 
meant “that they write of unimportant things; that they spend immense 
skill and immense industry making the trivial and the transitory appear 
the true and the enduring.” For her, the true and the enduring resided 
in the very essence of life, the ever-changing, ever-fluctuating 
consciousness, continuously affected from without and ceaselessly 
working its transformations within. “Life is a luminous halo, a 
semi-transparent envelope surrounding us from the beginning of 
consciousness to the end.” ‘:Is it not”, she asked, “the task of the 
novelist to convey this varying, this unknown and uncircumscribed 
spirit, whatever aberration or complexity it may display, with as little 
mixture of the alien and external as possible ?” Because she found 
in ‘Ulysses’ an attempt “to reveal the flickerings of that innermost 
flame which flashes its messagas through the brain”, she found Joyce, 
in contrast to her materialists, spiritual. 

The work of Woolf, though she was stimulated by the ex- 
perimental work of Joyce in ‘Ulysses’ and though she developed 
a technique in some way resembling his, is very different in essen- 
tials from Joyce’s. The demands that makes are upon spiritual 
understanding and aesthetic sensibility rather than upon the 
intellect. Her concern is for beatuy, and she is worlds apart from 
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the sordid life of Joyce’s Dublin, If at times she expresses a 
feelmg of meaninglessness of life, it is only in a temporary through 
m the sea of life : even if she felt herself in the Waste Land she 
would ra.se her eyes and her heart to the stars, because in 1941 
her spirit failed and she could not, she died. 

Her first attempt in a new manner was ‘Jacob’s Room’. We 
see Jacob from childhood, in or« place after another, as though a 
fainily album of snapshots had been brought to life. Woolf is not 

yet m ful control of her medium. The weakness is that the scenes 
do no all contnbute alike to our knowledge of Jacob. But in this 

life fln conveying the intangible spirit of 

Ide flowing and ebbmg not only in Jacob but in all around him 

rirHs-y 

we are inside her mind seeine h^r ac cu^ dresses or cats; 

memories and knowing the oeonlf* ch v herself, sharhjferfji^^ ' 

.-r own eyes. ^ ? 

the years, all is presented in the present w! » e ' 

for only some fifteen hours, from nine ^clLk '^f£.t^^‘«>'vay 
mormng when she goes to the floris.T , ^ ‘ftSo'S^y; June 

iter party that nighf until thetrl hlrs of^"®' 

guests depart. ^ next day when her 

ushti:^ the 

she leaves the bustle of London life for .hf n>etho,i.„ Now 
setting of a house in the Hebridges a small f ‘^“"“‘'''ed 

In the long first section we see fese ^ "1^ and three guests. 

and nothing really happens It is r^ma c m ^ ‘‘^'v tours, 

space Virginia Woolf builds un tit ® “ a small 

Whole Ufe, works and persoX of M s rL*“‘‘°" 

on that evening. The novel indeed . ' ^ ."’“I' as summed up 
that stap, for B,e short following sectiMTs' complete at 

uninhabited house ten years latl I ® c'egy on the 

But when in the concluding section^e tiead. 

y some of the same people, Virginia Woolf*!!* “ “habited 
to show the eontinued forw n “ '’““her purpose 

does symbolieally. “ Personality, aHie 
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Excellent though ‘To The Lighthouse’ is, her supreme achieve- 
ment is ‘The Waves’ (1931). In so far as we are submerged almost 
completely in the waves of consciousness of the characters (a part 
of the meaning of the title) it is less satisfactory as a novel, at any 
rate much more diificult of complete apprehension, but as a vision 
of life it has the complex harmonies the suggestive mystery and 
beauty of great poetry. The ‘Waves’ says Dr. A. S. Collins, “is a 
prose poem of the human consciousness, conceived and executed 
by a wise sensitive and skilled artist.” Where ‘Mrs. Dalloway’ had 
given Clarissa as she was on one June day, and ‘To The Lighthouse’ 
had presented a small group of people seen twice in ten years, now 
six lines, beginning with three boys and three girls at a preparatory 
school, expand from childhood to middle age in in a series of scenes 
spaced over the years. Whoolf is the supreme novelist of the mystery 
of personal life, that strange fluid entity that is ourselves. The 
individual is indeed a multiple, complex personality whose compo- 
nents merge into one another : as Bernard expresses it — “it is not 
one life that I look back upon ; I am not one person ; I am many 
people ; I do not altogether know who I am — Junny, Susan, Neville; 
Rhoda or Louis : or how to distinguish my life from theirs.” 


Therefore, Woolf thinks that men and women are incomprehensible 
except in their full setting. Moreover, what is visible is but a 
fragments of the whole, for below the surface are the depths of 
consciousness, from which from time to time only smaU emnations 
proceed, and these are often unpredictable. Thus she presents her 
men and women with a humility rare in a novelist, seeming to 
declare that personality must remain finally inscrutable, beyond 

complete understanding. . • 

The stream of consciousness method climaxed in the hands of 

Virginia Woolf. But in the hands of lesser novelists it is not 

without danger. In the novels of Gertrude Stein and Lionel Brdton 

it tends to produce a meaningless nonsense. Take this example 

from Britton’s ‘Hunger and Love’ 

“Five minutes late ! Seven days notice. Like drowning 

kitten. ‘I’ll take that bridge, ” 

Referring to this preponderance of the psychological element 
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and “without the story fiction cannot Uve.*’ He thinks that it is only 
the novel of character and manner that will outlive these methods. 
We can only leave this ‘imaginative shorthand’ to Time and await 
its decision, but Time is the slowest critic of us all. 


Psychological Novel 

A Brief Synopsis 

I. Towards the close of the 19th century the advances in 

psychology revolutionised the traditional novel 

and rt •• W Mrs. Gaskell analyses the moods of childern 

and Charlotte Bronte gives a psycho-analysis in ‘Ruth’ Ge^T 

Jflnics w&s the innovator in ^ 

Dove’, -The Ambassador’ and ‘Thl Bowl’ He f f 

the story to an analysis of the inner springs of action. 

in France, Dorothy '^Wchtrdfor'T*’ E ^ 

England effected a revolufio " in L ® f « 

fiction away from external to inner reality”" ” “'™“® 

Freud traced human behaviour to The “nfonscous Sigmund 
like the sex-obsessions. William James ‘"stincts of man 

consciousness” to describe the ^x of the of 

in the midst of its continuous eh continuity 

in our consciousnes;, proceeding * noT I ' reality lies 

through a freakish a.lc“:fon ^fTdeas but 

of the moment flashing backward into^the n eonsciousness 

into the future-it demands tm '^ ^PX^an 

apprehend the inner mental expehence of ch^arterr ‘o 

Miriam' He'^dro^ t hrine'^of TJ- "■«= “‘btd of 
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5 MarccI Proust in ‘Remembrance* carries on self-analysis 
of the past, divorced from external stimuli, because confiined to his 
room in sickness. 

6. James Joyce : As agaist Proust, Joyce catches the con- 
tinuity of the present in which the lingers. His ‘Ulysses’ 
concentrates on 24 hrs. of a Dublin day of Leopold Bloom and 
presents the underworld through thej inner working of his mind. His 
psychological process in one of expansion and contraction, and 
through it we have a sense of the teeming life of the city seen under 
a microscope. It symbolically expresses the futility of modern life — 
no formal plot or character. 

7: Virginia Woolf attacked the “materialism” of the tradi- 
tional novelists because they dealt with externals. But the essence 
of life resides in ever changing and ever fluetuating consciousness 
As against the intellectual approach of Joyce, hers is spiritual 
and aesthetic, with no sense of the futility of life. ‘Jacob’s Room’ 
conveys Jacobs’ spirit of life through successive snap-shots. In her 
‘Mrs. Dalloway’ 15 hrs. of her present life, through her stream of 
consciousness, project her whole life without time sequence. ‘To 
The Lighthouse’ presents psychologically the whole life of 
Mrs. Ramsay in a few hrs. stay in a lonely island. ‘The Waves , her 
supreme achievement, is a prose poem of human consciousness 
which considers individual as a multiple complex personality with 
various components mutually merging. She considers men and 
women comprehensible only in their full setting. 

8. Conclusion — dangers of the stream of consciousness 
technique. 


3. Historical Novel 

What is a Historical Novel ? 

Histoo' is an account ofthe facts of the past; fiction is imagin- 
ary, while history is something real. The historical noveUst takes 
wrtain events and characters of history and weaves around them a 
ctitious enchantment. In making use of the facts the novelist does 

not follow the method ofthe historian, but of the artist. He selects 

facts and arranges them according to his own choice. In short he 

described as the spirit and atmos- 

Hfe of ^“onstmcts imagmatively the 

ife of the past. He does not allow historical facts to impede his 

hSor,loK^ of 

The story of a historical novel, as the term suecests is in 
some by-gone period. But it differs from his^rv f ^ 

.nte^ret facts is the historian’s buisness. to summon up a p'^arep^h 
behaved 

historical novelist A true ' i genuine 

manners. It avoids the we!l-knoi^ ev°en*ts 

period in which its storv is set t» ‘ e ^ Personages of the 

that period. And Se of l-pi^rri rf^^H ^ 

people, not that lived by IcinlT and nri^t^s 

subordinates historical eventc /nH alone. It. therefore, 

the life of an epoch, and regirdt the^on^v^®^^ expression of 

of that life. deals withTe pls^aTif ZT 

which it is being written thoLh ■ ^ ^ ^ Period in 

^*TTiehistoricalnoveI.then- mtelligible to-day. 

intelligible to-day.** Thus ^ad ‘Tom'^^T u in language 

it would have Ln a 4tontl been written to-day, 

eighteenth century. * ^tory set in the 

-iw. I. ».o !.«.«„ ™ sinte st" *«”“ 

and fiction was not clearly marked between history 

‘ropianee’ comprehended borir. It was o„Iv“”^ 

ci.x.Tu rs 
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into prominence. They taught the world real meaning and import 
of history. Strangely enough, it was in the nineteenth century that 
the novel established itself as an independent branch of literature 
and as the story of an experience in human life under the stress of 
emotion. In other words the novelists began taking interest in 
human beings as human beings. The individual, irrespective of his 
rank, claimed representation in novel no less than in the Parliament. 
This is how the novel became the epic of democracy, dealing with 
the joys and sorrows, the problems and the experiences of the common 
folk. The almost simultaneous advent of the historians and the 
novelists paved the way for historical novels. It may also be remem- 
bered that during this period nations were making history. The 
American War of Independence and the French Revolution gave an 
opportunity to the individual to fight for his rights. Both these 
happenings also made the time ripe for the advent of the historical 

novel. 


The Precorsors of historical novel— The seeds of the historical 

novel were p:esent in the Gothic romances. As a matter of f^t 
the Gothic revival was a revival of interest not only m ghosts but 
also in history. Yet the Gothic novels were not histor.cal novels^^ 
They lacked life; the predominating element in them w 
horror. .The Gothic writers lacked the historical .magma om They 

r " “s sr- ' TK 

<ome historical events and history of the days 

Otranto- is a romantic novel m which 'he pseudo h s 

of the knights and toumamen s is ,he name 

phantoms. Among the pioneers of t ^ her imitators 

of Mrs. Radcliffe also deserves mention. <,f the age. 

do not give us the atmosphere, manners and^.h ^ ,5g4_ 

Inthe‘MistricsofUdolpho,astory dominating in 

French operas and French manners are P ^ elegance which 

[he world The characters have tho fn-h’hty and ^ g 
„,ere the fashions of the later eighteenth century 
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however, Mrs Radcliffe did contribute to the development of the 
romantic historical novel, namely local scenery. It is the scenic 
setting which, perhaps more than anything else, diitmguishes the 
historical novels of the period from precedings novels and has proved 

its most enduring legacy to the subsequent novels. 

Tie Father of Listorical novel-Scott — The credit of being the 
father of English historical novel goes to Sir Walter Scott. His 
novels are a combination of adventure, realistic sketch of manner, 
and the saner elements of Gothic romance. He endeavoured to 
mould the loose romantic epic to the form of the historical drama 
His romances have in every instance double plots. There are the 
deeds of aristocracy and there is the commonality among whom, as 
in Shakespeare’s histories, appear comic characters. His plots are 
generally loose but he tries to conceal this fault in the picturesque 
description of the romantic poetry. His descriptions are a wavering 
between the real and the ideal. Upon the drama of adventure with 
its bright background, Scott threw the shadows of the superstition, 
fanaticism and crime. 

Like Shakespeare, Scott compressed events, changed their 
order and introduced into his novels events which had never occurred 
at all. Scott was, however, not so skilled in manipulating history 
as Shakespeare. The main interest in his historical novel is often 
not historical and the historical interest is almost always divided 
with a purely fictitious interest. In ‘Waverly’ the hero and the 
heroine are not historical. The same is true of ‘Old Mortality’, 
‘Ivanheoe’ and ‘The Abbot*. In adopting this method of dealing 
with history Scott was able to give within the vaguely defined 
boundaries of fact and legend a very free play to his imagination 
The real power of Scott’s novels lies in the revelation of human 
nature which is practically the same in all time. Love and hatred, 
faithfulness and treachery, as shown in the Scottish people, are true 
to human nature for all climes and for all ages. The novel he 
wrote is essentially, as Fielding’s “a human epic” but placed back 
as he chose a few years or many centuries. 

Scott avoided pedantic realism on the one hand and a purely 
romantic approach to history on the other. He was successful in 
mixing fiction with historical veracity. ‘‘Hitherto Romance and 
Realism had been sworn foes. It was the realism of Nash and 
Greene that had given the first flow to medieval romance; a more 
effective flow had been struck by the artistry of Defoe, and now. 
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when the literary tide was flowing strongly for romance once more, 
Scott, instead of placing them in violent opposition as medievalists 
like Walpole and Mrs. Radcliffe were doing, blended them together.” 
(Comption-Rickett) 

Scott chose a long period for his stories. Some of the stories 
are set in the eleventh (‘Count Robert of Parts’) and twelfth 
(‘Ivanhoe’) centuries, and some others in the late eighteenth century 
(‘The Heart of Midlothian’). His most successful stories are those 
which are set in the sixteenth (‘The Monastery*, ‘The Abbot*, 
‘Kenilworth’), seventeenth (The Bride of Lammermoor’, ‘The 
Fortunes of Nigel’), and eighteenth (‘Guy Mannering ‘Old 
Mortality*, ‘Rob Roy’, The Heart of Midlothian’) centuries. On 
the other hand stories like ‘The Talisman’ and ‘Count Robert of 
Paris’ which are set in earlier periods are not so successful. Scott 
lost his force as he wandered away from the soild ground of con- 
temporary reality. He could best interpret and reconstruct the 
near past. His favourite periods were those which were not very 

remote from the Reformation to the last civil struggles of the 

eighteenth century. He organises his subjects round the great 
religious or pDlitical conflicts which during these two hundred years 
most seriously impaired the moral unity of the Scottish people. 


The debt of the English novel at the time to Scott was 
considerable. “His was the alchemy that transmuted the ‘horrid’ 
elements into the pure gold of the creative imagination. What 
Richardson, Fielding and Smollett had done in holding a mirror 
up to the eighteenth century way of life Scott did for the remote 
centuries of which his contemporaries knew nothing. He took 
names and dates from the history primer and transformed them into 
literature. He made dry bones live. Like an enchanter he walked 
through the tombs of time and quickened into life their ghostly 
inhabitants. There had been scattered attempts before Scott at 
the historical novel; but foom now on it became the goal of almost 
every serious novelist to discover and work some new vein m the 
dark backward and abysm of time” (S. D. Neill). 

There may since have been more accurate interpretations o 
history, but Scott was on artist, not a scholar. He violated chrono- 
logy he invented situations; but in making the past come ahve he 
las gloriously successful. He saw history as ^ Pageant sweeping by 
with ^e tableaux, characters and moments of high di^ama. But be 
hi^d the changing scenes was a movement, ^pattern, which he 
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discerned and tried to interpret. His view of history waw Elizabethan 
ratherthan modern— he saw the great struggles as expression 
of moral destiny, not as a record of events. The actors in the 
drama knew their parts and were impelled to play them. Scott 
depicted their behaviour, but he did not inquire too closely into 

psychology o his characters. It is on this point that he differs so 
Jnuch from the present-day writers of historical fiction If he 
glamounsed the past it was partly because he saw in ’ the nast 
centunes the values which modern life was rapidly destroying 

lon h - ’ V of distance that exercLd its magi! 

feZ *>0 approached the feTs 

remote past the attraction was warmer and more saddemn7 He 

Si” “« «<■» 

..,.1 • 

to the French novelist Alexander Dumas With p, “ 8°^* 

torical novel “is more than magnetized ’ hi^o« 

completly polarized." In his ‘Three Musketeers-“fai-ts 
atoms eddying in the current af s^«cers. facts arc but 

of umfied portrayal.” The historical ^veh ySlimas“‘V 

noted, are independent of historical truth Wh 

novels is not history but “the romantiV i ^ 

But the novels do not give^an ZT of history.” 

because they a. infor^ dTu^ s^tt^a'S^ a^ id^^r 

.. ta B 

romancing in 1825. she gained a nubile th her 

Protestant’, the subject of which is the *’>' ‘The 

under Queen Mary Tudor Thouah Protestants 

had the appearance of a flai^tag ^brZ™ h “ 

^gh church party into the angry debate over by the 

Horace Smith also practised the historic^ r ®™^oipation, 

House he made passably vivid the vap^hA ^ * ‘^rambletye 
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that can be passed upon his work as a whole is that he endeavoured 
to arrive at the truth of history. 


G P R. James : — From the productivity of Scott it was 
inferred that a writer’s talent should be measured by the literary 
output. Between 1825 and 1850 G. P. R. James wrote fully a 
hundred novels and tales. Whether he chose as his scene England, 
France, Italy, or Germany, all his historical romances were 
constructed according to one formula. They commonly opened 
with two horsemen riding in the midst of grand or beautiful scenery, 
or with an invocation to them before they were introduced. There 
were always lovely heroines whose figures harmonized with the 
landscape, and sweet and soft moralizings. All this was but pre- 
liminary to being brought face to face with great historical characters 
—a Philip, a Louis, Henry the Eighth, or Cardinal Wolsey— described 
minutely and conscientiously. 


Bnlwer-Lvtton In Bulwer Lytton’s novels such as ‘Rienzi’ 
and ‘The Last Days of Pompeii’, historical fiction attains maturity. 
In them we find the historical spirit distinctly guiding the novelist’s 
art. Bulwer Lytton does not merely gather historical details to 
give scenery and romantic atmosphere to his novels. He attempts 
to reconstruct the history of the time completely, and to present 
that history in relation to individual life. 

It will be remembered that the usual method of the historical 
romancers anterior to Scott was to select a g'oup of h'^t^ica 

characters, and to invent for them a series of 

they really did was to write a Smollett novel, manipulated by 

characters bearing historical names. Scott brought together h.s oncgl 
characters and events, and characters and events whol y 
•The Last Days of Pompeii’ was a successful novelty 
Mt Vesuvius; studied Italian antiquities, observed I''*''®" 

^nd had behi;d all a wide reading in meramj. ^ 

philosophy. He realized in his imagination Pompeii a^^ 
decadent life just before the eruption of Vesuvius an h 

having any historical characters with con e p ,liought were 
a guide, he created imaginary characters such as he th ^ ^ 
fn harmony with the period. Probably no histor.^1 romance 

had more readers than -The Last Days of Pompeii . 

‘Henrv Esmond Thackeray’s urbanity. 

historical novel a stage further. Written in a st>leofeay 
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it evokes the age of Queen Anne — the world of Swift, Steele, Harley 
and Bolingbroke. the world of dastardly Mohocks, the notorious 
Lord Mohun and his most distinguished victim, the Duke of 
Hamilton. The story, concerned with an ecentric Catholic lamily, 
loyal to the Stuarts, is presented against a contemporary background 
of political and religious bigotry. Beatrix Esmond is, next to Becky 
Sharp, the cleve.est of all Thackeray’s women, and she has a fascina- 
tion which Becky lacked. Esmond, with' melancholy languishing on 
his eyelashes, and full of pathetic resignation, is surely the least vital 

hero in fiction. The last scenes, written with white hot irony, show 
Beatrix, impelled by vanity, ruining the Stuart cause for which her 
brother had risked his life. 

In ‘Esmond* Thackeray undoubtedly felt the influence of Scott. 
But he handled his historical materials in a different way, and his 
novel reproduces the age it depicts with a minuteness and fidelity, in 
style and tone and substance, such as Scott never attempts and 
nowhere rivals. By allowing such things as conscience, hesitation 
and doubt, and conflict between love and duty to come into the 
novel and dwell there side by side with geographical realism, 
Thackeray makes the historical novel the novel of the soul. In 
doing this he has completed the work of his predecessors in historical 
fiction. As Bliss Perry observes, “Scott and Dumas made history 
the bondmaiden of romance; Bulwer made historical investigation 
the companion of romance; Thackeray made history the master of 
romance. These are the three stages of the evolution of the historical 
novel.*’ 


Difference between Scott and Victorian writers of Historical 
Novel :~The line of historical novel continues unbroken throughout 
the Victorian age. But k undergoes a change. Dickens and Thack- 
eray were not attracted by the Middle ages; but ‘The Cloister and the 
Hearth* and ‘Hereward* and ‘Ramola’ prove the interest of their 
writers in the more distant past. Yet the use which Reade and 
Kingsley and George Eliot made of history was not exactly that 
which Scott made of it. 1 here is less romance and there is more 
laborious realism in these novels than in Scott’s, The spirit of the 
age demanded of the novelists that they should be learned, profound 
thoughtful, philosophic teachers and guides of the people. This 
mood of mind produced its effect ; the historical novelist had atleast 
to appear high built in his learning. He might study a library of 
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widely, but even spent six weeks at Florence in order to learn what 
manner of men and women dwelt there. Owing to the prevalence 

•Romol'^' f n ™‘h Alexandrian philosophy. 

Romola is full of the attempt at religious reform associated with 

the name of Savonarola, avd even Reade. lover of the drama and of 

action as he was, feels it his duty to lay bare before the reader the 

sprmgs of the Protestant Reformation and of humanism. After 

5>cott we see even in the historical novel traces of the tendency to 
realism. 


‘The Cloister and (he Hearth* .—After writing many novels of 
contemporary life Charles Reade wrote one great historical novel, 
The Cloister and the Hearth’. The difference between novel and 
romance may be illustrated by a comparision between the Waverly 
novels and ‘The Cloister and the Hearth’. Scott rightly spoke of 
his stories as romances; but Reade’s realism clung to him in the 
treatment of history, as well as in his tales of contemporary life. 
Far from being, like Scott, attracted in boyhood by instinct to the 
Middle ages, Reade had hitherto been rather markedly indifferent to 
and ignorant of them. And yet the picture of the fifteenth century 
in Holland, Germany and Italy, as it is painted in ‘The Cloister and 
the Hearth’, rivets attention, lingers in the memory and commands 
belief. ‘The Cloister and the Hearth’ is great because of its broad 
and deep humanity and its splendid subject. It is, as the title 
suggests, a story of the strife between two of the most potent 
elements of humanity, religion on the one hand, and the family 
affections on the other; and the character of the husband monk 
Gerard and his beautiful wife Margaret Brandt are creations which 
enrich art. It is great, again, because of its immense scope and 
variety. It traverses Medieval Europe from the North Seas to the 
Mediterranean, producing everywhere the same impression of reality 
and truth. ‘The Cloister and the Hearth’ is a magnificent success, 
ranking not far below the very greatest of English historical novels. 
In his own generation only ‘Esmond’, and in the generation before 
only the best of the Waverleys deserve to rank above Reade’s 
masterpiece. 

Charles Kinesley— Charles Kingsley also had very, great tact 
in sel ecting dramatic crises for t le climax cf his romances. ‘Hypatia’ 
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stili rcTiiins the sublimest subject that historical fiction has appro- 
priated to its use — the death struggle between Greek and Christian 
civilization in the fifth century. He was out of patience with a 
tendency in the thought of his time to exalt Greek letters and 
philosophy, at the expense of Christianity and the art and literature 
that have come in its train. This paganism he set out to counteract 
in ‘Hypatia’. A second purpose is unmistakably conveyed in his 
subtitle to ‘Hypatia’, ‘New Foes with an Old Face’. Kingsley 
was bitterly anti-Roman, and wished to arrest the movement towards 
Rome that Newman had given the Church of England. These 
ulterior aims lent to ‘Hypatia’ a modern tone, making out of it a 
novel of aggressive ideas. Another important historical novel of 
his is ‘Westward Ho!’ which deals with the Elizabethan age of the 
seadogs— Drake and Hawkins. His last attempt in historical 
novel is ‘Hereward the Wake’. Nothing he has written is compar- 
able to Reade’s masterpiece. In ‘Westward Ho !’ and in ‘Hereward’ 
we get by fils the spirit of the Elizabethan adventures and of the 
sons of the Vikings, but wi are not carried back into their life. 

‘Romola’ — Though George Elict was chiefly concerned in her 
novels with provincial England, in ‘Romola’ she turned to Italian 
Renaissance. The background of the novel is Florence at the end 
of the fifteenth century. With characteristic energy and through- 
ness George Eliot spent six months in Florence, notebook in hand; 
she read countless histories and memoirs and then made her selec- 
tion, Ignoring the highlights of that dramatic period, she took 
an obscure incident in the revolt against the monk and concentrated 
all her powers on throwing it into relief. Romola, the daughter of 
an old blind scholar, is like George Eliot’s other heroines, born for 
disillusionment ween they are attracted by worldly values She is 
bewitched and ultimately betrayed by the handsome Greek stranger 
Tito, whose self-indulgence ’eids him to utter perfidy. When 
finally Tito is murdered by a benefactor he has treacherously 
betrayed, Romola’s disappointed love turns to despair. Concurrently 
her trust in Savanarola is destroyed when she realizes that he is 
falUng away from his high principles. Only the stern realization 
that her duty hes in self-sacrifice eventually saves Romola This 
. study of the fascinating Greek and his unmasking, together with 
the awakening of the infatuated Romola, is the work of a lucid 

in the service of ethical deter- 
mimsm. But of the atmosphere of Renaissance Florence there is 
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hardly a trace. ‘Romola’ does not carry conviction of the historical 
genius of the writer. D. G. Rossetli, one of the most competent 
judges as to the theme, though that George Eliot had not quite 
succeeded in entering into Italian life. George Eliot did not of her 
own impulse conceive scenes and characters under the condition of 
another country; and so, while the book is stately and grand, the 
movement is stiff; and the familiar touches of nature in her English 
novels are worth more than all the learning with which the Italian 
one is loaded. 


‘Own Gleodower* : — Among the modern writers of historical 
fiction the name of John Cowper Powys stands prominently. After 
finishing, ‘Galstonbury Romance’ he wrote ‘Owen Glendower* which 
is perhaps the greatest example of the historical novel in this century. 
Owen Glendower is the Welsh prince of Shakespeare’s ‘Henry IV’, 
and in the hands of Powys the man, the prince and the age, and the 
early fifteenth century are shown with all the vital complexity 
characteristic of the treatment in ‘A Glastonbury Romance’. It is 
on the grand scale : one has the national scene, English and Welsh, 
the political, religious and social aspects, soldiers, courtiers and 
peasants, fighting, loving, worshipping, singing, ploting. Medieval 
religion and Welsh mysticism clearly had a great appeal to Powys 
and he is deeply learned in them. The main difference between 
Powys and earlier writers of historical fiction is that his technique 
is very much influenced by the modem psychology. His technique 
is to present both the inner and outer life, and many of his historical 
figures have dark twists of soul and a tortured eroticism like his 
moderns. The novel is indeed a wonderful application to the past 
of the psychological and historical knowledge of a penetrating 
modern mind, humorist and mystic, which is drawn to the darker 
aspects of human nature but reacts with a fascinated sensitiveness 

to all life. 


Decline of Historical Novel;— Historical Novel, after a glorious 

career in rhe Romantic and Victorian age, suffered a serious set 
tok with the dawn of a new turbulent century. The reasons are 
obvious. The growing spirit of realism and intellectuahsm, w 
is the chief characteristic of the modern age, has proved de 
0 the growth of pure historical fiction. The utiUtanan motives 

have so much pressed upon the social needs of men that the pr 

lion like Waverley novels seem to be a far-off thinking. P 
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development of psychology, especially of psycho-analysis, has also 
dealt a blow to the historical novel. TTie modern novelists have so 
much entangled themselves in exploring the dark regions of the sub- 
conscious and unconscious stratas of mind that the poetry of the past 
has lost its fascination for them. However, inspite of all this un- 
healthy climate, there are writers who have kept the torch of histori- 
cal novel burning : Sir Arthur Quiller — Couch (‘Hetly Westley’ and 
the ‘Splendid Sour’), Ford Madox Hueffor (‘The Fifth Queen*), Miss 
Marjorie Bowen (‘Black Magic’), Miss Phoebe Gay (‘Vivandiere’), 
Jacob Wassermann (‘The Triumph of Youth’), and Lion Feucht- 
wanger (‘Jew Suss’). And in the midst of these smaller hills John 
Cowper Powys stands like the Mt. Everest. These are some of the 
novelists who have guarded the guttering flame of historical fiction 
and kept it from being quenched by growing realism, intellectualism, 
cynicism and psychological jugglery. 


Historical Novel 

A Brief Synopsis : 

I. Definition A historical novelist reconstructs imaginatively 
the hfe of the past by mingling fact and fiction and selecting facts on 
artistic grounds. It is a novel of manners subordinating events and 
personages to an expression of the life of an epoch. 

2- Origins . Simultaneous advent of historians in the 19th 
^ntury alongwith novelists, valuing common human beings as human 
bemgs, produced the historical novel. 

romances revelling in horrors but 
hf >magmation (ii) Abbe PrevosFs ‘Romance of 

^e I7th Century (m) ‘Castle of Otranto’ by Horace Waloole 

s«nS' Wiy S 

4. Scott Hie father of English historical novel combing 
adventure, realistic manners and romance; uses double nlots f 
anstocracy and commonaU.y and gives ptouresque 
Dms not take liberty with historical facts as skilfuUy as Shake^ne”^' 
and intennnces historical interest with the Betitious interest 




It 
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on imagination. The real value of his novel lies in the universality 
of characters. Wonderfully co-ordinated romance and realism. 
Reconstructs best the near past as 16th century in ‘Monastry’, 
‘The Abbot’ and ‘Kenilworth’, 17th century in ‘The Bride of 
Lammermoor’, ‘The Fortunes of Nigel’ and 18th century in ‘Guy 
Mannering’, ‘Old Mortality’, ‘Rob Roy’, ‘The Heart of Midlothian’. 
He made the dry bones of history live. Behind the pageant of history 
he tried to interpret a movement, expressive of a mortal destiny. 
Without attempting any psycho-analysis of characters or a scientific 
sifting of events, he only glamourised the past. 

5. Alexander Dumas In his ‘Three Musketeers’ we have 


history completely polarised. 

6. Elizabeth Bray— in her ‘The Protestant’ romanticised the 
persecutions of protestants under Queen Mary Tudor, and Horace 
Smith in his ‘Brambletya House’ portrayed cavalier vagabonds in 
the Commonwealth period. G. P. R James also wrote about 100 
historical romances in which historical figures were minutely 
described. 

7. Bulwer Lyltan ‘Last Days of Pompeii’ brought historical 
fiction to perfection. By reconstructing the history of the time 
completely unlike Scott, after a thorough study, he imaginatively 
realised the pre-eruption days of the decadent Pompeii, and then, 
without the aid of any historical characters, he introduced imaginary 

characters befitting the times. 


8. Thackeray’s ‘Henry Esmond’ evokes the age of Queen 
Anne Unlike Scott he reproduced the very tone and temper of 
the age with minuteness and fidelity and made history the master ol 
romance. Probing within he produced a novel of the soul. 

9 Charles Reade's ‘The Cloister and the Hearth’ is a great 
historical novel presenting with realism and truth 15th century life m 
Holland, Germany and Itlay. It portrays the general conflict between 

religion and family affection. 

10 Charles KinRsley-. ‘Hypatia' has the sublime theme of a 
death struggle between the Greek and the Christian civilization m 
the 5th century. Incidentally he also reacts against the 
Lndencies of the Oxford movement. His ‘Westward Ho ! and 

•Hereward’ evoke the Elizabethan age. 

11 George Eliot’s— Romola’ evokes Renaissance hfe in 15tn 
century Flomnc^after laborious study; but overpowered by ethical 
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determinism, she fails to visualise the historical atmosphere of the 
age. 

12. John Cowper Powys’s *Owen Glendower* is a unique 
specimen of modern historical fiction. ‘Treating Owen, the hero, a 
Welsh prince of the 1 5th century, he has faithfully presented the 
man and the age with a vital complexity. He has exercised his 
psychological and historical knowledge in presenting both the inner 
and outer life of the prince. 

13. Decline Under the infleunce of modern realism, intellec- 
tualism and psycho-analysis the historical novel declined, for the 
poetry of the past lost its charm. 


4. Victorian Novel 


The rise of the Novel — The dawn of the 19th century witnessed 
spectacular advancement of industry and commerce. As a result 
of it the middle classes came into power and became the arbiter of 
literary tastes. Therefore, the age finds its most characteristic 
expression in novel which is the most democratic form of literature. 
Before the Victorian age the novel had made a considerable progress, 
but in the Victorian age for the first time it outshone other forms 
of literary expression. In Victorian age the novel occupies the 
same place which drama did in the age of Queen Elizabeth I. 


Early Victorian novelists versus later Victorian novelists — The 

Victorian novelists can be divided in two groups— the early Victonan 
novelists and the later Victorian novelists. The novel, as it existed 
before George Eliot, was considered, broadly speaking, ‘a fictitious 
narrative in prose written with the chief aim of entertai^ent.’ 
After her the novel became serious and psychological in tone. 
Hence the novelists before her indentified themselves with their 
reading public and were its spokesmen. The later novelists, how- 
ever, were working in some sense, against their age, they were 
critical, even hostile, to its dominant assumptions. Their relation 
to the reading public was nearer to that of the 20 th century novelists 

than to the early Victorians. 

The limitations of early Victorian novelists Since the ear y 
Victorian novelists were governed by the same conception ^ ^ 
and wrote with the same objective in view, certain 8^"“; 
hold good with all of them. They are common ; 

only exception of Emile Bronte) in their weakness and commo 
their strength. Their first limitation is that they are to 

conceive the story as an organic whole of Ve many 

character forms a contributory and integral part. There are m / 

loose strands in their novels. Secondly, they 

life Victorian conception of decency prevented them from gi i g 
^ d::::Ld treatmen a^l ^ of — ^ 

:“nlrra5.e?thrrtheir r^elation to any general problems or 
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interest of human nature. There are no Hamlets among them; 
no intellectuals, artists or statesmen. Due to the avoidance of 
those deeper issues of human life, they hardly arouse those pro- 
founder feelings to which the greatest art appeals. 

The merits of the early Victorian novelists — These defects are 
more than counterbalanced by their extra-ordinary merits, merits all 
the more mazzling to us from the fact that they are so noticeably 
absent from the novels of our contemporaries. Since in writing 
novel their chief aim was to delight the public, all of them are 
perfect masters of the art of story-telling. They present a curious 
contrast with the modem novelists in many more respects. Modem 
novelists are all speciaUsts, experts. The Victorian nevelists had to 
satisfy the different tastes of different people. So every one of 
them is Aldous Huxley, D. H. Uwrence, Galsworthy, all rolled into 
one. It accounts for the vast multitude of characters in their 
novels. Their novels are panormas of whole society. The Victorian 
novelists may miss the heights and depths, but they cast their net 
very wide. In this way their novels are the queer mixture of extra- 
ordinary defects and merits. Those who do not care for art as 
such will discover in them that satisfaction which all the conscien- 
tious craftsmanship and accurate observation and technical experi- 
ment of to-day can hardly ever provide. 


The HumanitarUD groap-Dickens is the most popular of 
Victonan novelists. His plots abound in loose strands but he was 
the first genume story-teller, a quality which endeared him to the 
public. The other cause of his popularity lies in the fact that he 

was not merely a good story-teller but a social reformer who like 
most ofthe Victorian novelists, used fiction as a platform for his 

social ap^ls, and who proved to be that rare type of reformer 
who could moraUse with a smfie on his lips and Ws s™ 

powder m such excellent jam, that his contemporaries did nnt 
realise for a while that he was indoctrinating them for their good He 
was the first great writer to write the humanitarian novel Ld 
he wntnbuted a lot to that philanthropic movement which ! 

making the life of the nation sweeter and happier. In hi« h u ^ 

days Dickens himself suffered from various difficulties and tortu°°^ 

For SIX months he served in Warren’s blacking factory Tn th a 
of Dickens’s nature a spUt had occurred, and the Wsion of a 
of twisted shapes, deformed, exaggerated caricatures a 
flickering with horrid images, impressed itself iadeTbirupoT^Je 
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soul of a child. It was through this window that he always saw 
the Victorian scene. But his sufferings did not make him a rebel 
against society. No ivory tower claimed him, and Dickens did not 
turn away from a system that seemed to crush all human aspiration 
towards goodness and beauty. Instead he set out to reform the 
system through pity and laughter, but the topical pnrpose effectively 
limited his powers as an artist. 

‘Pickwick’ was an essay in pure humour, a series of enter- 
taining episodes lightly strung together. In the novels that followed 
‘Pickwick’ he took on the familiar role of the crusader. As a 
crusader for the oppressed, Dickens first attacked the stony heared- 
ness of organized charity. In ‘Oliver Twist’ he showed that the 
Poor Law Reform Act had only strengthened institutionalism by 
giving authority to unkindness. In Mr. Bumbla all selfish dispensers 
of public charity stand condemned, and in Oliver Twist their 
less victims find an eternal symbol. It gave a shock to the well-fe 
and complacent reading public. An even worse shock was to come 
later in ‘Bleak House', when young Jo, typifying the utterly 
destitute everywhere, dies of hunger. ‘Nicholas Nickleby exposed 
the goings-on behind the doors of private schools. Next oame 
‘The Old Curiosity Shop', perhaps best remembered for 'h® 
strained emotionalism of the death of Little Nell-the ange cl^^ d 
too good to live, a scene which provided contemporary reader with 

one of the highlights of fiction, but which a '-^ ^-‘^Xd ^ .ider 

damned to perdi^n. A v.it to « recmds his dis- 

sirrrii ™ rH”-/-;. — 

memorable for its characters. Sarah “/"P j (hat prince 

o? hypocrites Pecksniff, make the 

‘David Copperfield’, which may be regarded duration. The 

phy. depicts the evils of child labour and neglect of ed^^^^ 

novel is also famous for the gallery o Micawhre 

especially that of Mr. Creakle, Uriah Heep. Mr. and 

In ‘Hard Times', a novel mstmct with p . 

attack on the industrial evils of ''■s nV- ^ and injustices. 

is the unreformed civil service, w Circumlocution Offices and 

Here the dice are loaded ngn'“ s,em work but whose selfish- 

the human Barnacles who make the y jn 

ness and indifference destory the sonl in the 
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‘Great Expectations’ the story of the benevolent convict, young Pip, 
the proud Estella and the tragically eccentric Miss Havisham is well 
told, while the description of the Great Salt Marsh where Pip first 
meets the convict creates an atmosphere of cold horror. ‘Our 
Mutual Friend’ is a mellow and charming book, noteworthy for the 
interesting character of the schoolmaster, Bradley Headstone, the 
first murderer in Dickens to exhibit any complexity of character. 

Perhaps Dickens’s major contribution to literature, that which 
gives him his rank among the giants, was his discovery of the new 
sources of humour. Both the strength and weakness of his humo.ur 
and pathos lie in his hypersensitive imagination. He over states. 
As a character painter also his method is that of caricaturist who 
exaggerates some particular quality of his characters so much so 
that they become grotesque. If he tries to delineate a character in a 
simple straight-forward manner, he proves to be a failure. The world 
of his fantastic imagination lives in so far as it is a fantastic world. 
The world that he creates in his novels has that essential vitality 
of creative art which is independent of mere verisimilitude. It does 
not matter that his world is not life-like : it is alive: 


f nt i- p\Qnty, but it was untutored, and the restless 

ertihty in contriving situations and inventing characters was never 
pruned by concern for form. Dickens added little to the develop- 

art form; it remained in his hands what it 
ad been in the eighteenth century, a picaresque tale with a moral 

blending of drama and narration. But inspite of 
p Dickens has always been a popular novelist. “Among 

toe Enghsh noveUsts”. says Prof. Cazamian, “Dickens is neither the 

psychologist, nor the most 
is nm^w seductive of tale-tellers, but he 

ofthrm alK” the greatest 


Heade, Kingsley and Mrs. GasVell— The humanitarian note of 
Dickens further advanced by Charles Reade and Charles 

^ attacked injustice but proposed remedies 

and dramatic imagination, and as a humanitarian force thou^ «« 
more strenuous than Kineslev he i« j though no 
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Wonder’ in its pages. Another important name in connection with 
the humanitarian novel is that of Mrs. Gaskell. In her novels we 
come across with the economic and industrial problems. She did, 
in some ways, for north what Kingsley was doing for the south. 
His ‘Cranford’, often read and loved as a charming and idyllic 
period piece, shows the repercussions of Big Buisness on two small- 
town sisters. 


Decline of bumanitarianisin — At the close of the Eighties the 
humanitarian note in fiction became much less pronounced. The 
astringent realism, that has proved one of the forces of the succeeding 
era, gave a less propagandist, a less sentimental flavour to the novel 
of social life and manners. 


The novel of Satire;— Thackeray— Thackeray suffered in 
popularity against Dickens as Browning did against Tennyson. These 
two are opposed to each other in most things of importance. The 
world depicted by Thackeray is different from that depicted by 
Dickens. Even their reading public was different. Dickens wrote 
for the common men; he was the man of the street, raised to the 
power of genius; so he takes sides and exaggerates. Thackeray was 
a realist and a man of much wide culture. He had little patience 
with the idealization of the Romantic school and found that his 
proper orbit lay in observing life as it is and representing it with 

candour and precision. 


Dickens’s characters live by virtue of their individuality, while 
Thackeray’s impress us by virtue of the characteristic they share 
with one another. Thackeray does not present types of h' 

as a whole; certain motives and qualities universally present m ma 
stir his imagination. He shows a great insight in 
nature; he had a marvellous ability of discerning 
the slightest streaks of snobbery and egotism_ ^ c^“ 

human weakness shows Thackeray’s powers of observalio 
his creative imagination. 

The world of Dickens is unlike the real ^f^'^But 

and Mr. Pecksniff are unlike anyone we ever me 

the characters of Thackeray are like the ^ for rearran- 

mect in life. He had a genius not for recreating 

ging the facts of life. Thackeray’s but in arranging 

transforming the facts he has observe ^ 

them. “Dickens’s imagination’, says Lord 
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distorting glass turning to grotesque comedy or grotesque terror the 
world that it reflects; Thackeray’s is a kaleidoscope shaking the 
coloured fragments of his observation into a symmetrical order, 
round the centre of a common canon of conduct.” 


‘Vanity Fair’ is an authentic picture of the upper middle 
classes who lived in the big new Bloomsbury squares, presented with 
clear-sighted realism and sparkling irony. Society in the eighteen 
forties was becoming fluid owing to the influx of wealth. Everyone 
wanted to get in, but the only assured passports were birth and 

wealth. ‘Vanity Fair’ is the story of a woman who had neither. In- 
stead, Becky Sharp had brilliant green eyes, a ruthless determination 
to get on in life, a hard calculating mind, no kindliness or humour, 
but unfailing good temper. Infinitely more gifted than the fortunate 
ones around her, the poor pupil from Miss Pinkerton’s Academy 
demanded her share of the prizes of life. Becky sharp was something 
new in fiaion. Here was an adventuress with the world as her oyster, 
a study in instinctive trickery, inherent duplicity and the supple 

energy of the eternal feminine. Becky, by her marriage to Rawdon 
Crawley, scaled the social ladder and rose to dizzly heights of social 
distinction; but the ladder was a magic one and could withdraw it- 
self at will. At the first breath of disapproval it vanished, for society 

extends little tolerance or protection to those whose right to its oat- 

ronage does not rest on an accepted foundation, 

Althou^ Thackeray’s books have different themes, yet in real- 
ity they are all about Vanity Fair and show different aspects of it— 
anity Fair as seen m the life of a young man in ‘Pendennis’; VanHy 
Fair as seen in the life of family in the ‘New Comes’; and Vanity 
Fair seen m ^e life of the past in ‘Henry Esmond’; ‘Henry Esmond^ 
is a historital novel, and to some the best in the language Written 

porary background^ o/^htol“j^TreTi ^ 

^ackeray’s great contribution to the English novel is th^t u 
used fte novel ,o expn^ss a conscious and consSd 1 of . / 

as Tolstoy and Proust did in the late 19th century. Thackerav t rh 

first great novelist of ideas. Fielding’s ideas ate giv„ron t 

the uttroducuon to ‘Torn Jones’ but are pronounced T the nove". 
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itself. Thackeray enlarges upon the tradition which Fielding had set 
in and the moderners have still enlarged over the ancestors. 

Thackeraj’s followers— Disraeli and Trollope— Thackeray’s 
disciple was Benjamin Direaeli, one of the most powerful personali- 
ties of mid Victorian age. He has given satirical pictures in his 
novels. His important works are ‘SybU’, ‘Tancred’ and ‘Coningsby’ 
which show a humorous insight into the social and political life of 

his age. 

Thackeray’s most popular disciple is Trollope. As a novelist 
Trollope has every qualification save that of genius. He has a 
humour, a sense of tragedy, a nice instinct for characterization. 
However, his greatest merit is that he is a fine story-teller. His 
fame in his day was tremendous but now it has suffered a set 

back. 

Passions Spin the Plot— Bronte Sisiers—After Dickens, Bronte 
sisters are the most widely read of Victorian noveUsts. The range 
of Charlotte Bronte is confined to the inner life, the private passions. 
Her heroines do not try to disentangle the chaos of their conscious- 
ness they do not analyse their motives or feelings at all. Jone 
Evre’ ‘Villete’, ‘Shirley’ and ‘The Professor’ are not exercises of 
^ the cries of heart. The note of intimacy, of personal revela- 

Tn is V ry muTh pronounced in her novels. The world she creates 
•n nrlrf of her own inner life; she is her own subject. Moreover, 

most beautiful heroines of romance. 

EmiW Bronte’s ‘Wuthering Heights’ is the most wonderful of 

^ Shadowy incoherent, remote from human experi- 

^"‘Tore'iVe and tS “ - >“ 

^"“’fieured by a tragic splendour rarely surpassed in Enghsh fiction. 

power, with a haunting beauty 

underlying aU its horror, makmg us realise . _ 

-Infinite Pastions And the pain of finite hearts that yearn. 

Against the urbanised landscope va^sW 

up august and alien, Uke the only survivmg monument 

I ace. 
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George Eliot— To turn from Emily Bronte to George Eliot is 
to leave the wild stormy uplands, reverberant with thunder and 
full of menace under the flash of lightning, for the lecture room, 
gas-lit, a little stuffy, and with a marked preponderance of bald 
heads. The atmosphere unmistakably is that of horsehair, black 
satin and learned conversation. Yet George Eliot, too, is animated 
by passion; in her case an intellectual and moral passion that had 
its origin not in any truth seized by the imagination,, but determined 
by unaided human reason. 

The material in her first important novel ‘Adam Bede’ was 
drawn from memories of her childhood, from the personalities and 
experiences that belonged to the world of English provincial towns 
fired by religious revivalism and the Methodist preachers. The 
story follows the moral pattern that characterizes all her novels. 
Hetly Sorrel, whose prettiness and the vanity that accompanies it 
cause her tragedy, is used to reveal a puritan disenchantment with 
beauty as a snare and delusion. She is contrased with Dinah Morris, 
who represents the stern moral integrity that renounces self and 
devotes all the energy of youth and enthusiasm to a cause. Such 
conduct alone, we are made to feel, is praiseworthy. The contrast 
between the world’s values and the inner reality forms the subject- 
matter of her next novel,, The Mill on the Floss.’ In her next novel, 
‘Silas Manner’, she had the congenial task of describing a character 
passing from a lower to a higher moral level and achieving happiness 
through love and sacrifice. In ‘Romola’ she turned to the Italian 
Renaissance. The background of the novel is Florence at the end 
of the fifteenth century. Romola. the daughter of an old blind 
scholar, is another of the noble-natured heroines born for disillusion- 
ment when they are lured by worldly values. A fine trilogy of 
novels that followed ‘Romola’ may be said to signalize the end of 
her literary career— ‘Felix Holt’, ‘Middlemarch’ and Daniel 
Deronda*. ‘Felix Holt*, the only one of her novels to deal with 

British politics, is a study of pplitical idealism. Daniel Deronda’ 

“the utterly tedious Deronda”— as he has been called, is a study in 
racial idealism. ‘Middlemarch’ includes the biographies of some 
fifty people and has as its central theme the tragic waste of a 
woman’s idealism and energies in the stiffling trivialities of provincial 
life. The tragedy of Dorothea Brooke, the heroine of the novel 

lies m her failure^jo find anyone great enough to use her devotion 
and enthusiasm. 
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George Eliot was the 6rst great novelist to lay strees upon 
character rather than upon incident. She changed the whole concep- 
tion of novel writing. She did not try to entertain her reading 
public; she was an intellectual. As she was an intellectual, she saw 
her characters as thinkers, as politicians, as immortal souls. Her 
wide intellectual interests did lead her to portray human life in 
those deeper, more general aspects that are omitted from the novels 
of Dickens and Thackeray. And this meant that novel ceased to 
be primarily an entertainment. Like the novel of today, it became 
a medium for the discussion of the serious problems and preoccu- 
pations of mature life. 

Like other contemporaries, George Eliot did not begin with 
the personality that appeared to the outward world, but with 
psychological elements underlying that personality. All her serious 
characters are envisaged exclusively in their moral aspect. Her 
concentration on the moral side of the human nature is the chief 
source of her peculiar glory, kernel of her unique contribution. 
Her imagination is not the distorting glass like Dickens s, vitalisting 
her figures by accentuating their personal idiosyncracies, nor it is, 
like Charlotte Bronte’s, a painted window suffusing them with the 
colour of her own live temperament; it is an X-ray bringing them 
to life by the clearness with which she penetrates to the secret 
mainspring of their activities. She a was new force in the domain 
of English fication. “She stands at the gate way between the old 
novel and the new; no unworthy heir of Dickens and Thackeray, 
no unworthy forerunner of Hardy and Henry James” (Lord David 

Cecil). 

Meredith— George Elict preserved some links with the past 

tradition of English novel, but Meredith was completely a pion^r 

seeking new paths and trying to plaze new trails. His 

no story interest whatsoever; the entire attention is focussed on th 

moving springs of human character. 

The ground plan of Meredith’s novels is to show hum^ 

Heines as victims of comedy. Meredith’s conception of romantic 

comedy, a blending of the romance of the 'viA 

of human failings, gave a new stamp to 
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endings of his novels. .His mind was critical philosophical and 
poetical. 

The ‘Ordeal of Richard Feverel’ tells the story of an im- 
passioned first love. ‘Evan Harrington*, which followed in 1861, 
was autobiographical. Evan’s father is a tailor of Lymport, and 
the novel is concerned with the attempt of Evan’s sister, who has 
married a Portuguese nobleman, to launch her brother on ‘high life’ 
and conceal the undesirable connections of which she is ashamed. 
The central feature of ‘Harry Richmond’ is the romantic attachment 
of Harry to the Princess Ottillia and his father’s manoeuvres to 
overcome the obstacles to this absurd match. ‘Beauchamp’s Career’ 
is the study of a youngman’s political idealism and his quixotic 
excesses both in the cause of humanity and the cause of love. In 
tlie full surge of triumphant creativity, Meredith next produced 
what must always be regarded as his masterpiece, ‘The Egoist’. To 
the very last chapter the fortunes of war are undecided. Will Sir 
Willoughby be the victor in the long contested struggle for male 
domination or will Clara escape from the imminent and hated 
marriage? Superb displays of rapier-Uke wit enliven every page 
The novel is a comedy of narrative in which the central figure is 
the egoist himself. Sir Willoughby Patterne, rich and handsome, with 

great position in the country but insufferably selfish and fabulously 
conceited. ^ 


To enjoy Meredith’s rare gifts as a novelist requires a supple- 
ness of mind, a richly sensuous appreciation of words, of their 
magic, their colour and manifold associations, a delight in lively 
wit and humorous observations of mankind. But above all he 
requires of his reader a passionate love of living. He himself over- 
flowed with the sense of bemg aUve. Brain and senses were intenselv 
acuve; everything was experienced at white heat and all that he 
wrote was charged With radiance. He has no use for the slugLh 
the flat and the insipid; he depicts character so ardently that wherf we 
are under his speU we feel its mystery and wonder; we find ourselves 
caught up m the vast glittering webs of his ptots and k^w te 
exhilaration of unraveUing them. About his characters J. B 
Priestley says, “Either we see his people as little puppets illumi 
nated by l^htuing flashes of wit or we are almost inside^eir m^d 

swayed hither and thither by their lightest emotion c r* 

« .1. or 
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either by sudden glimpses through a camera or by X-ray but never 
by common sight.” As a delineator of woman he stands alone 
among nineteenth-century novelists for the sheer poetic intensity 
with which he realized her infinite variety. It is truly said “the 
star of Meredith burns and is alive with constant fire”. He is the 
Congreve of the novel. 

Meredith may be described as the father and creator of the 
modern novel which interprets the world from inside. He is the 
first of those who developed English novel in a new direction and 
explored a new rich vein in fiction. The works of Henry James, 
James Joyce, Dorothy Richardson and Virginia Woolfe were the 
logical culmination of those pioneering efforts of Meredith to give 
to the English novel a new psychological depth and reach. 

Thomas Hardy — Although Meredith invented a novel and 
realistic form and initiated changes in the structure of the novel, 
he was a typical Victorian in the mode of his thinking. The credit 
of effecting a revolution in the field of ideas was reserved for Hardy. 
The novel, before it could be completely modernised, had to look 
for the publication of the story of a new type of pure woman (Tess), 
and of a new tyye of a man of character (Henchard). 


“But although”, says Lord David Cecil, “intellectually Hardy 
was the man of future, aesthetically he was a man of the past.” He 
has many points in common with the writers of Fielding and Scott 
school. He creates many improble situations and introduces 
supernatural charms to aggravate the intensity of his tragic 
mould. His characters are stocky. The endings in his novels such 
as in ‘The Return of the Native’ or ‘The Woodlanders’ mark no 
distance travelled from the ancient method of writing. 


Hardy ways the singular combination of the poet and the 
realist. His poetry is chiefly revealed in his description and ' 

ation of nature. There is something almost uncanny m his exaa 

knowledge of the obscure processes of nature, life 

nature merely as an embellishment but as a P played 

exerting a vital influence upon it. The human nfFedon 

out in the awful presence of living Nature, and ^ j 

Heath and Stonehenge seem to put forth their ^kh^d^ 
crush the writing mortals. In Harpy Nature has ^ H^y^s 
her own. and it is more often hostile than “^hofly 

name must for ever be associated with Wessex, a nam 
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fictitious, but which his creative imagination has made so real that 

it is constantly and seriously spoken of as though it were English 
geography. 

Hardy s sensitive and almost abnormally sympathetic jpind 
was oppressed by the general tragedy of existence. From an early 
time he felt there was an obscure volition in the depths of things 
that curbed our individual destinies under a law greater than our- 
selves. Irrationally but characteristically Hardy saw a power behind 
the vast machine, but it was malignant. It was, as Schopenhauer 
ad mamtamed, a blind force that cared nothing for the individual. 
In Hardy s novels human beings appear to be in the grip of a 
superior power; sometimes it is nature, indifferent to man, some- 

Ses"’ ‘‘ of human 

hv thp v- ■ O’’ determinism he is haunted 

.t w?t^ unwe'l 

It With unwearied persistence. 

masterpieces are -Far From the Madding Crowd’, The 

Return of the Nauve The Mayor of Casterbridge” ‘Tessofthe 
D Urbervilles and ‘Jude the Obscure’. ‘Far From the Maddin» 

Crowd ,s a study of a recurrent Hardy theme-the contrast between 

ithal exerasing a dangerous fascination, and the other patient 
unselfish and devoted. The two loves are embodied in the characters 

rex- eset ee- 

complete as anything written for “ orgamcally 

perhaps the Greatest r Henchard. 

«..« exereLrrr ,s:rxr ■■ 

folly of Lear, and the drama in which he^Ln and 

with an inevitable and relentless now^^r f ^gares moves forward 

Mb. n.x's ire “„vx‘t 2”“' 

outlook became even grimmer. All the forces of n ^ 

were now ranged no against stron<r ^ merciless destiny 

Its doom, but against a woman made for lo™ a” Tn 

r». ..d P^reiirX”". .S 
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implacable that he overstepped the bounds of psychological 
realism. The President of the Immortals, in the Aeschylean phrase, 
might have finished his sport with Tess, but another victim was 
ready to be offered up in Jude Fawley, the pathetic hero of ‘Jude 
the Obscure'. This is the story, in Hardy’s own words, “of the 
war waged between the flesh and spirit.” After its publication 
Hardy was so vehemently criticised that he wrote no more novels 
but turned to poetry and embodied his experience of human destiny 
in the epic drama ‘The Dynasts*. 

“Notwithstanding the predominance of pessimism in Hardy’s 
philosophy, a pessimism that was part of the European literary 
heritage in the nineteenth century, his true not is a rich and noble 
paganism” (S. D. Neill). Hardy’s understanding of the world, with 
all its merry humour and brave fronting to fate, leaves him rather 
resigned, uncomplaining, filled with pity for his fellows, but calm 
with the courage of those who have not fed themselves on illusory 
hopes. Life may be a tragedy with a few interludes. Yet the 
philosophy of the old Dorset seer is stern, not weeping. 

With Hardy begins the modern novel in full form ; for while 
Meredith experimented upon and gave a new form to the novel. 
Hardy gave the subsequent age a set of new ideas and questions, 
which inspired a host of writers and story-tellers. 

Dawn of the new Century: — Towards the end of the nineteenth 
century the novel was fast establishing itself as a literary monopoly. 
In the hands of the later Victorian novelists it was no longer merely 
a means of entertainment but came to be regarded as a serious form 
of art. But it was left for Henry James, R. L. Stevenson, George 
Moore and Joseph Conrad at the dawn of the new century to give 
to its composition the scrupulous literary care formerly given to 
poetry and the drama. They enlarged upon the tradition of the 
Victorian novelists and used the novel with a new deliberation, 
exploring its values and keenly relishing the possibilities its sensitive 
and flexible medium offered both for characterization and artisuc 

form. 
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Victorian Novel 


A Brief Synopsis : 

1 . With the upsurge of the middle classes in the Victorian age 
the novel, as a democratic form outshone other forms. 

2. Early vs. lefer Victorians— The earlier ones identified 
themselves with the reading public and wrote for entertainment, but 
the later ones, more serious, grew critical of the age. 

3. Early Victorian novelists : (a) Demerits (i) Lack of organic 
unity in plot (ii) False sense of decency in avoiding the animal side 
of human nature, (iii) Characters display only idiosyncrasies of 
maimer and no profound intellectual interest, (b) Merits (i) Masterly 
art of story telling for enteitainment (ii) To satisfy different tastes 
they provide a vast multitude of characters. 

4. The Humanitarian gtoup : — Dickens : main characteristics 
(i) a genuine story-teller with loose plots (ii) attempts social reform 
through entertaining fiction, (ii) Personal hardships coloured his 
vision of deformed creatures in life, (iv) Social purpose weakened 
his art. His main works are ‘Pickwick Papers’, ‘Oliver Twist*, 
‘Bleak House’, ‘Nicholas Nicholeby,’ ‘Old Curiosity Shop’, ‘Martin 
Chuzzlewit*, ‘David Copperfield’, ‘Hard Times’, ‘Great Expectations’ 
and ‘Our Mutual Friend’. 


5. The humanitarian note of Dickens was further advanced 
by Charles Reade, Charles Kingsley and Mrs. Gaskell. 

6. The novel of satire — Thackeray : — Dickens and Thackeray 
contrasted (i) Dickens an idealist. Thackeray a realist (ii) Dicken’s 
characters have their distinct individuality, whereas Thackeray’s 
impress us by virtue of the general characteristics they share with 
one another, (iii) Dickens possessed great creative power, but 
Thackeray possessed a keen power of observation. 

Thackeray’s main works are ‘Vanity Fair’, ‘Pendennis.’ ‘New 
Comes’ and ‘Henry Esmond’. 


7. Thackeray’s followers — Disraeli and Trollope. 

8. Passions spin the plot ; Bronte sisters— Charlotte Bronte’s 

novels are cries of the heart— confined to inner life— the note of 

personal revelation. Enuly Bronte’s ‘Wuthering Heights’ is shadowy, 
incoherent and fiill of violent imagery. 

M il ‘Adam Bede’, The 

hM on Oie Floss , SUas Mamer’ and ‘Romola’. Her novels are 

c aractensed by the element of intellectual dikussion and the 
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painting of characters exclusively in their moral aspect. She stands 
at the gateway between the old' hovel and the new. 

10. Meredith : — His chief works are ‘Ordeal of Richard 

Feverar, ‘Beauchamp’s Career’. Harry Richmond’ and ‘The Egoist’. 
Chief characteristics (i) He shows human beings as victims of comedy 
(ii) a novelist of great scene (iii) His mind was critical, philosophical 
and poetical. * 

11. Thomas Hardy t — His main works are ‘The Mayor of 
Casterbridge’, ‘The Return of the Native,’ ‘Tess of the D* Urberyilles 
and *Jude the Obscure*. Chief characteristics — (i) stocky characters 
(ii) traditional plot (iii) tragic view of life (iv) a combination of the 
poet and the realist (v) a set of new ideas. 

12. CoDclasion — dawn of the new century. 


5. Self Expression in Fiction 

Or 

The Autobiographical Novel 

“A novel”, says Lord David Cecil, ‘is a work of art in so far 
as It introduces us into a living world ; in some respects resembling 

the world we live in but with an individuality of its own. Now this 

world owes its character to the fact that it is begotten by the artist’s 

creative faculty on his evperience. His imaginations apprehends 

reality in such a way as to present us with a new vision of it. But 

m any artist only some aspects of his experience fertilize his 

imagination, strike sufficiently deep down into the fundamentals of 
his personalitly to kindle his creative spark. His achievement, 
therefore, is limited to the part of his work which deals with these 
aspects of his experience.” The novelist brings forth his imagination 

k experiences and his personal 

life which he holds dearer to his heart. ^ * 

a dccp and abiding 

popularity, it. is necessary that the novelist should introduce 
expenences which he might himself have undergone and present 
^aracters with whom he has been familiaf in life. The reason why 
the characters and stones of Jane Austen and Dickens have won a 
^rmanent place m the heart of the readers is that these novelists 

woX wtn 1^"* Jiad depicted in their 

works When they sought to delineate characters and to paint Itfe 

„ We, I, „„„ ^ 

recording not thinking ” This camem rv ^''de passive, 

fora^Ust. 

wnter’s attitude towards lifehom^rk* ® t>ehmd the story; a 
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experienced. Imagination can do no more than help him to select 
and weld his impressions into novels and storeis. Even Flaubert, 
the high^priest of art for art’s sake had to leave his -‘ivory tower” 
and come down in this world to experience personally the feelings 
and characters that he depicted in his immortal work ‘Madam 
Bovary.’ In the early stages of writing. ‘Bovary’ he wrote to one 
of his friends, “I have always forbidden myself to put anything of 
myself into my work,” But the same Flaubert had to write at a 
later stage. “It is difficult to express well what one has never felt”. 
He himself, suffered the physical symptoms of arsenical poisoning 
when he was presenting the suicide of his heroine. 


Coming to character portrayal, it can be asserted wtih the full 
confidence that the great source of character creation is novelist’s 
own self. “Every writer”, says Leslie Stephen, “consciously or 
unconsciously puts himself into his novels and exhibits his own 
character even more distinctly than that of his heroes.’. Some form 
of self-projection or reincarnation must always take place in the 
fictional character. The writer living for the time in his characters 
divests himself of those parts of his own nature which are irrelevant 
and develops the relevant parts of his nature to more than their 
normal size— his more successful characters are portraits of poten- 
tial selves, “All the characters that we create are but copies of 
ourselves” (Somerset Maugham). The novelist may have mental y 
to change his sex. age, social position and other accidents, and also 
develop to the full every suggestion of every vice or virtue he may 
possess. Know thyself’ is the novelist’s first maxim and 

novelist with the widest range as a creator of character is h 

contains within himself the greatest variety of potential selves. 


Dostoe«k5-Dostoevsky, the Russian novelist was rte first 
man to impart egotistic basis to fiction. Edward 
sees danger in seeking autobiographical material in 

of fiction has to admit that, in the case of Dostoevsky novel hasten 

used to express the author's ideas or to resolve and ^omhe m^s 

personal dilemmas. The character of o'; “ of 

Punishment’ represents the author, P®'^'^L,nce between Aglaya 
morbid self-pity. Again, the famous 

and Nastasya Philippovna m j mistress. Dostoevsky 

correspondence between Dostoevsky s w .Gambler’, 

projects his own love of pmbhng 
whose utterances are autobiographical m 
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theme of the ‘Possessed’ is avowedly subjective and Prof. Carr 
observes that “there is no reasonable doubt that Shatov is self- 
portrait, or it would be fairer to say a self-idealisation of the 
author.” Middleton Murry has truly remarked that there is not 
even a single fact in his life “that cannot be deduced from his books; 
he lived in them and for them; they contain the anatomy of this 
tormented soul.” 


Tolstoy — Tolstoy used the novel openly to express his own 
inner conflicts and their torments, as well as to embody his prophylac- 
tic ideas which he endeavoured to practise. He used dramatisation, 
projection and all the other machinery of subjectivity in his work. 
Levin in ‘Anna Karenina’ and Nekhlyudov in ‘Resurrection’ are the 
outstanding examples of self portrait. Birynkov, his friend and bio- 
grapher, went so far as to say that if there were “no facts to draw 
upon, we would, by arranging Tolstoy’s works in chronological 
order, write his biography from them alone, for there is not a single 
work in which traces of autobiography are not to be found.” 


Bunyan — In the history of English novel Bunyan was the first 
writer to make fiction autobiographical. ‘Grace Abounding is the 
story of Bunyan’s own conversion told with a compelling simplicity 
and sincerity. Even from his childhood Bunyan was tormented by 
strong fears of hell, and his visions were those of a mind darkened 
by the more mystical aspects of the Bible. All this moral anguish 
has been powerfully portrayed in ‘Grace Abounding’. His ‘Pilgrim’s 
Progress is the dramatisation of the inner experience of ‘Grace 
Abounding’. The novel is, in fact, a spiritual autobiography of 
Bunyan. The story of how Christian leaves his doomed city at 
^e biddmg of EvangeUst to seek by the path of Righteousness the 
Celestial City, is Bunyan’s own story in search of salvation. Christian 
IS captured by Giant Despair, imprisoned in Doubting Castle, falls 
by -the Slough of Despond and is forced to fight with the monster 
Apollyon. All these are allegorical representations of the different 
moods and states of mind, the temptations and trials through which 
Bunyan^ himself passed. The slough of Despond is nottog but 
Bunyan s own sinful life given to false swearing. The fight* with 
ApoUyon IS a testimony of Bunyan’s military career and Christian’s 

arrest at Vamty Fair and the Dungeon in which he was kept sieni 

fies the Buford gaol in which Bunyan was locked up for t\^e 
years. Christian’s discourse with the judges at Vanitv Fair ■ 
Bunyaa-s own defend given for the di’arge of 
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entire discourse on conversion in the novel is the story of Bunyan’s 
own conversion to the love of Christ and Puritanism. ‘Pilgrim’s 
Progress’ is nothing more than the spiritual history of its author cast 
in the form of a novel, “Every step”, says a critic “in Christian’s 
journey was first trodden by Bunyan himself.” 


Richardson — Autobiographical touches can be discovered in 
the novels of Richardson. “It is clear” says S. D. Neil, “that 
Richardson’s extra-ordinary insight into the contradictory emotions 
of the female heart was gained from actual experience and these 
provided the psychological material for his Pamela’ and ‘Clarissa’.” 
In his boyhood Richardson used to write letters on behalf of the 
ladies to their lovers. Hence when he wrote novels he employed 
this epistolatory style. His characters are as fond of writing letters 
as is their creator. Richardson’s idealised picture of womanhood is 
presented in Pamela and Clarissa, and Sir Charles Grandison is an 
epitome of all the manly virtues that Richardson himself cultivated 
in life. 


Fielding — Fielding’s personal life and views are presented in 
his novels. He had been the life long enemy of Walpole, the Prime 
Minister, and his antipathy for Walpole has been presented furtively 
through the life story of ‘Jonathan Wild’. In ‘Tom Jones’ there 
are many incidents and characters which are based upon Fielding s 
persona] experience. The society painted in the novel is the society 
of the period immediately after the second Jacobite Rebellion, while 
the country was still convulsed by that romantic upheaval. Partridge 
is a foolish Jacobite; troops are constantly on the move; the heroine 
Sophia, fleeing from her father, is actually taken for Jenny Cameron, 
Prince Charlie’s mistress. Fielding put a considerable part of him- 
self in ‘Amelia’, The picture of Amelia is really the picture of his 
own wife, whom he adored and who died recently. Further he 
presents the cruelty, squalor and disease that he personally saw; and 
the picture of corrupt laws of court, half-read judges, incompetent 
agents is a realistic picture drawn from his own experience of aw 
courts as a justice of peace. 

Goldsmith— Goldsmith’s ‘Vicar of Wakefield’ has got a power- 
ful egotistical basis. The honest Vicar who always believ^ m e 
doctrine of monogamy is the idealised picture of Goldsmith s lamer 
Patient in adversity, humble when fortune smiles, 
wise action, always hospitable, the Vicar is always ready o 
give the sinner while reproving the sin. When Dr. nmorse 
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pursuit of his daughter Olivia fell ill and found shelter in an ale 
house, he was unable to pay the bill of the inn. A kind-hearted 
book-seller of London paid the bill on his behalf and saved him 
from the worst consequences. This incident is purely autobiographi- 
cal. The book-seller referred to is no one else than John Newbery 
who kindly published several works of Goldsmith. Further, the 
opinions expressed by Dr. Primrose in the novel about the revived 
interest in Elizabethan dramatists a e exactly those of Goldsmith 
who wished the people of his times to take interest in Dryden and 
Rowe rather than cast longing lingering look behind on Elizabethan 
dramatists who were ill-suited to the age of classicism. 


Jane Au*>teD — The world of Jane Austen’s novels is strictly 
limited to her own experience. She not only lived a quiet, sheltered 
existence but she was also curiously immune from the great move- 
ments of her time. The French Revolution and the Napoleonic 
wars swept by her without comment. In her world, the extremes 
of wealth and poverty were alike unknown. Three or four families, 
belonging to the country gentry of the professional middle classes, 
would form their own social circle, rigorously controlled by the 
laws of good taste. -The highlights of such a life were little 
visits, morning calls, weddings, shopping expeditions, or the 
quizzings of new arrivals. The acme of excitement was a ball, and 
the most appalling social gaffe and elopement. All these go to make 
up the plots of Jane Austen’s novels” (S. D. Neill). Her novels 
are rich in presentation of elopements, search for matches, ball 
dances, parties and convival meetings. The themes and characters 
other novels are entirely based on her personal experience. And 

the secret ofher success lies in the fact that for the presentation of 

experiences and characters she wisely limited herself within her 

na^ow range ofexperienc^She never left her “srnaU square, two 

inches, of ivory.” 

f ^ greatest exponents of autobiographical 

o?r “ I''"''*,'’!- Copperfield-. the most admired 

tWs^lrr a " T ^“‘°^'°Sraphy. Dickens was conscious of 
this and when he fimshed the novel he admitted that “he was in 

Tn 'r . ^ f Copperfield’ was dipped 

heart of r f I have in my 

hea^ of hram a favounte child and his name is David CopperheW” 
The love mcidents first with Dora and later with Agnes^tt 
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the two phases of the author’s passion, the real idealised because 
it was a failure, and the ideal sentimentalised because it was never 
consummated. In the character of Micawbcr, the happy-go-lucky 
fellow Dickens outlines his father. His being sent out at twelve to 
work at Warren’s blacking factory at Hungerford Stairs, nearing 
Charing Cross, is referred to in the second chapter in ‘David 
Copperfield’ where David is shown as washing bottles and pasting 
labels on them. Dickens worked at the blacking factory for six 
months, and then was taken away because his father had quarrelled 
with the manager. But his mother tried to patch up the quarrel 
so that he could return to his job. This gave him the feeling that 
he was no longer loved or wanted. He never forgot, and never 
forgave; and he put his mother in ‘Nicholas Nickleby’ as the ex- 
quisitely ridiculous Mrs. Nickleby. This blacking factory episode 
explains why we so often find at the centre of his novels the figure 
of the lost, persecuted, or helpless child . Oliwer Twist, Little Nell, 
David, Paul Dombey, Pip and their near relations Smike and Joe. 
His early knowledge of the low life of London supplied material for 
Oliwer Twist’, and his school days gave him material for ‘Nicholas 
Nichleby’. The novels of Dickens are “a more intimate revelation 
than Forester’s or any other biographer’s of the trials and ex- 
periences that formed the character, kindled the human sympathies, 
and trained the outer and inner eye of the potential novelist. 


George Eliot:—George Eliot is another example of subjective 
novelist. The material in her first important novel, ‘Adam Bede , 
was drawn from memories of her childhood, from the personalitie 
and experiences that belonged to the world of the English 
towns fired by religious revivaUsm and the Methodist preache . Th 
plot is founded on a story told to George Eliot by her am, 

Elizabeth Evans, a Methodist preacher ‘’'’'Smal 

Morris of the novel, of a confession of child-murder, mad 
TTgirl in prison. ‘The Mill on the Floss’ portrays her brother 

I sac aL herself in the charaeters of Tom and MagS-e Julhven^Jom 

is a prosaic youth, narrow of imaginations and , J, 

conscious rectitude of purpose and a in.elli- 

over others. Maggie is a far nobler ‘VPa. h>gh y p,,tes. 

gent, of intense sensibility and ^.sfic a^J^^ 

I^n fact !'"°‘^“ 7EZ'rheroto Tulliver. Esther 
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through the difficulties and the agonies and the struggles that had 

befallen to her own lot.’ (S. D. Neill) 

Conrad :-Joseph Conrad, the sea novelist, continuously 
dramatises himself in the concept of an ^aginative h^o wto is 
moved to the kind of action which Conrad desired but failed to 
achieve except in art. “It is impossible to think of C°"rad a* n^‘ 
apart Tom his devotion to the sea, for in that intimate love lay the 
secret of his view of life.” (A. S. Collins). His personal experiences 
and the philosophy resulting from them form the warp and woof of 
his novels In ‘Lord Jim’ we can have a vivid picture of Conrad 
himself, and his love for the sea-life. ‘The Nigger of the Narcissus’ 
is a description of the vovage from Bombay to London in a sailing- 
boat across the Indian Ocean, round the Cape of Good Hope and 
so northwards to England. Much of the book is autobiographical, 
for Conrad did make such a voyage, and the ship in which he made 
was called the Narcissus. 


H. G Wells:— The habit of self-revelation is very much 
pronounced in the novels of H. G. Wells, the prophet-novelist. As 
Dickens, who was Wells’s favourite novelist, did in ‘David 
Copperfield’, Wells used the background of his early life to make 
such novels as ‘The History of Mr. Polly’. ‘Love and Mr. Lewisham’ 
and ‘Kipps’. Later he gave a full and direct account of his beginnings 
and of his reaction to his environment in his ‘Experiment in 
Autobiography’. As Dickens felt keenly the neglect and incompetence 
of his father which put him as a small boy in a blacking factory, so 
Wells grew up to a contemptuous awareness of the muddle and 
inefficiency, of the stuffy stupidity and convention, which character- 
ised the whole of his environment, whether at home or at school. 
After a brief schooling Wells was never tired of satirising, the kind 
of school where unintelligent teachers mistaught a futile syllabus 
in dreary building ; at fourteen he became, like Polly, an assistant 
in a draper’s shop. From this he esacped to be a pupil — teacher in 
a contury school, like Mr. Lewisham, and like him too made his 
way to the Science College at South Kensington. When, with a mind 
luminous with thronging ideas and a brave vision of Utopian 
possibilities, he became a novelist, the world of his boyhood remained 
vivid in his memory to provide a solid background. That world 
gave his mind its first problems, and in many of his novels it is the 
medium of his criticism of life. / 
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D. H. Lawrence: — The tendency of seeking self expression in 
fiction is no where more prominent than in D. H. Lawrence. He is an 
unbashed subjectiviser and he largely drew on his own experiences 
and observations. In ‘Sons and Lovers’ Lawrence never lost his grip 
on himself. Always so intensely subjective that time and again his 
themes and characters can be seen clearly in terms of himself, in this 
novel Lawrence, from the vantagepoint of twenty-eight years, surveyed 
his childhood, the loves of his early manhood and his relationship 
with his mother. By the time the novel was finished he had broken 
almost completely with his early life. She, whom in the novel he 
called Miriam, saw him no more after he had shown her that part of 
the manuscript in which she appeared and would not alter it. In 
April 1912 he had met Freida, whom he was soon to mary. Above 
all his mother, the dominating figure of the novel, had died. One 
chapter of his life had been closed. Once past ‘Sons and Lovers , 
Lawrence let his soul in turmoil fight for truth in his fictional 
imaginings. His new life with Frieda was both ecstasy and bitterness, 
alternations of feeling to which he was always liable. When tlie 
characters in his novels quarrel with fury and violence, it is no more 
than what Lawrence did with his wife and his friends. ‘The Rainbow 
was in many ways the product of his early married life. In ‘Women 
in Love’ he projected with apparently little exaggeration the queer 
intensity of his relations with Middleton Murry, swinging betweeri 
an attraction which he wanted mystically to consecrate by a rite o 
blood-sharing and an equally strong repulsion. Sex, the relation 
between men and women, is the main theme of his novels. His 
preoccupation with sexuality, reaching its frankest expression in 
‘Lady Chatterley’s Lover’ was so intense that it raised unprohtaoic 
speculations as to whether he was himself sexually impotent and as 
to the effect on his sexual views of his early worship of his mother 
Ultimately he was a soul in rebellion against the machine age. 
Horrified by what the intellect was doing to humamty, he urne 
from the brain to blood. His reaction against die 
the machine age, against the intellectual and ° 

time, against the unnaturalness of the personal and social life m 

modem conditions, soon cried aloud in novel after novel. 

Self seeking or self revelations in fiction has always been recog- 
nized a a orm of art in which success depends on the richness of 
e^erience The reader, on his own part, is not so much influenced 
Ty 4e story, Ir the narrative, as by the motives which impelled the 
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author to sel-f-ekpression. In fact, it is subjectWc 

fiction that has commanded greater appreciaUon m the Pre^“| 

world tvhere people are interested in studying the inner ^ 

ro^^vesofthLh^ctersthan in "tore obj^ive 
adventures. The reader has begun to feel that the 

any work of fiction are the elements of the author s perspnality , 
since his personages are personifications of the authors van 
impulses and emotions. 


The Autobiographical Novel 
A Brief Synopsis : 

1. In order that a work of fiction may have a deep and 
abiding popularity it is necessary that the novelist should introduce 
experiences which he might himself have undergone and present 
characters with whom he has been familiar in life. Author s 
attitude towards life bom of his own experiences and beliefs is as 
much a part of his work as the story itself. The great source of 
character creation is the novelist’s own self. 

2. The novels of Dostoevsky are the anatomy of his tormented 
soul. Tolstoy, another Russian novelist, used the novel openly to 
express his own inner conflicts and their torments, as well as to 
embody his prophetic ideas. 

3. In the history of English novel Bunyan was the first writer 
to make fiction autobiographical. 

4. Autobiographidhl touches can be discovered in the novels 
of Richardson. Fielding’s personal life and views are presented in 
his novels. 

5. Goldsmith’s *Vicar of Wakefield* has got a powerful 
egotistical basis. 

6. The world of Jane Austen’s novels is strictly limited to 
her own experiences. 

7. Dickens is one of the greatest exponent of autobiographi- 
cal fiction. *David Copperfield’ is a veiled autobiography. 

8. All George Eliot’s heroines go throu^ the difficulties and 
the agonies and the struggles that had befallen to her own lot. 
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9. In ‘Lord Jim* we can have a vivid picture of Conrad 
himself and his love of sea life. 

10. The habit of self-revelation is also very much pronounced 
in the novels of H. G, Wells. 

11. D. H. Lawrence is an unabashed subjectiviser and he 
largely drew on his own experience and observation. 

12. Subjective fiction has always commanded great appre- 
ciation. 
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1. SPENSER— “The Poet’s Poet” 

{Charles Lamb ) 

Nucleus of all poetic excellences and inspiration to poets i — 
In the nineteenth century that discriminating critic, Charles 
Lamb acclaimed Spenser as “The Ppct’s poet.” By ascribing this 
pride of place to Spenser in the hierarchy of English poets, the 
prince of essayists paid a wetl>deserved tribute to the poetic genius of 
Spenser and the incalculable service he rendered to English poetry. 
The true poetic faculty is so abundantly and predominately present 
in Spenser that he proved a nucleus of all poetic excellences to be 
imitated and followed by a host of poets who came in his wake. 

Poet of poets and not of ordinary naen t— > 

Firstly, Spenser can be regarded as the poet’s poet in the 
narrow Renaissance sense in which he may be deemed as the poet not 
of the common man but only of scholars and poets well versed in 
classical lore and humanistic studies. During the Renaissance, 
poetry of the type that Spenser wrote could really be understood 
and enjoyed only by those who were at home 'with classical writers 
and authors of the R^enaissance. One who really seeks to appreciate 
Spenser shaU be required to have thorough knowledge of 

(1 ) The pastoral tradition of Virgil, 

(2) The philosophical tradition of Plato and Aristotle. 

(3) The romantic and moral tradition of Ariosto and Tasso. 
Spenser’s poetry is grounded in the aforesaid traditions of the great 
meters of the past and the present and a complete imderstanding 
of it depends upon a good deal of acquaintance with all of them. 
Since only scholars and poets had that necessary equipment to 
appreciate Spenser and the common man had • not, Spenser has 
been rightly called the poet of poets and not of ordinary man. 

His exalted notions of poet’s vocation ; 

But it never was the intention of Charles Lamb to use the 
epithet “The poet’s poet” in the above-mentioned limited sense. The 
femous critic had several other qualities and contributions of S^er 
m view before he gave him that privUeged place among the sons of 
English muse. Spenser is recognized as the poet’s poet, because 
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It was Spenser and not his illustrious predecessor Chaucer who gave 
to poetry and poets a place nearer to God, the great Maker. He 
had intense faith in the supreme value of poet’s work and believed 
the poet as the chosen agent of God. He held that poetry was the 
gif^ of God bestowed in His mystersious grace upon a few favoured 
mortals. Poetry, then, was a-higb calling reserved for the few. The 
poet was responsible to the Giver that bis talent was properly 
cultivated and worthily employed. In return for faithful service 
the poet was granted a measure of permanence which is in God 
alone. The following famous lines of Spenser enshrine poet’s faith 
in the nobility of poet’s vocation and the immortality of poetry — 
’’For deeds doe die however noble donne, 

And thoughts of men doe as themselves decay; 

But wise words taught in numbers for to rune, 

Recorded by the Muses live for aye, 

Ne may with storming showers be washt away. 

No bitter breatling windes with barm ful blast. 

Nor age, nor envy shall them ever waste.” 

It was Spenser’s greatness that he looked upon -the poet as a man 
charged with a mission to work for the elevation and redemption 
of mankind. He believed that poetry was noble and nectary part 
of the complete and well-ordered life, and that the ideal it should 
teach was one of strenuous effort towards human perfection. Thus 
in giving a higher conception of poetry and In stating that poetry ^ 
immortal like the Almighty God. Spenser did something which his 
English predec.ssors had not done. This exalted notion of the 
function of poetry and poet’s vocation makes Spenser the poet’s 
poet. 


His combination of passion for beanty with moral idealism: 

Divergent and conflicting opinions have always been held 
about the function of literature. Moralists have demanded that it 
should be an instrument of moral edification. On the other hand 
the champions of the theory of ‘art for art’s sake have considered the 
poet as a ministering angel of joy and delight. It is to the credi 
of Spenser that he harmonised both the views. To a profound moral 
tone he added the graces and charms of “^beauty, lovchncM, 
decoration and picturesquencss, so that those who are interested m 
getting lessons of morality and virtue can find them as profusely 
fn Spenser, a, those who are after the gratificauon of 
the physical senses. Spenser beautifully blended the message o 
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Renaissance and the Reformation in his poetry. He came to be 
regarded as the poet for artists because of his insistence on beauty* 
rschnessi pageants and exuberance, as well as “Our sage and serious 
poet Spenser, whom I dare be known a better teacher than Scotus 
and Aquinas” because of his insistence on the cultivation of virtue 
and moral principles of life. By combining a passionate quest for 
beauty with strenuous moral idealism Spenser’s poetry is a supreme 
example of the function and nature of all true poetry ^and justifies 
his claim as the poet’s poet. 

His services for the elevation of English poetry t — 

Spenser is considered the poet’s poet because be set about to 
perform that great work for the glorification and elevation of 
English. poetry which no one had done before Chaucer, no doubt, 
had written poetry of a high order, but inspite of his best services 
to English poetry, it could not rival the poetry of great European 
masters. It was Spenser who accomplished this thing for English 
Poetry. “He”, says Renwick, “set out to endow England with 
poe^ great in kind, in style and in thought, in order to show the 
world that modern England was capable of poetry as great as that 
of any other age and country, and that she had her share of poetic 
power, of art and learning.” In order to accomplish this great task 
he set out achieving those excellences which characterized the works 
of Vugil, Catullus, Petrarch, Ariosto, Tasso, Marot and Ronsard. 
He studied the works of these masters so that he might become 
acquainted with their shortcomings and excellences, and while 
composing his own verse transcend them and beat them hoUow in 
their own fields. He took material from Virgil,, Ariosto, Tasso and 
others without the least hesitation in order to chasten his art. His 
aim was not to imitate them, but to prove that England could meet 
these great masters on their own grounds. “Certain things were 
held to make great poetry. England had to accomplish these things 
m order to take her place of credit in the eyes of the world. Spenser 
took this tremendous undertaking to accomplish them for her in 
brd^er to prove himself a poet, worth the name. Besides. Spenser 
had to begm with the foundations, to make language and style and 
vc^ a new to reconcUe the native taste and forms with the style 
a^fci^ofcl^calart, Tocontrol the violent spirit of the new 
^and dirwt It into channels of art, was of course, a herculean 
^Wore hun. He laid these foundations, however, well and 

truly for all the succeeding gencrationi of the English poets He 
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gave to English poetry the best of European poetry. He outdid 
Ariosto and Tasso and imbibed the spirit of Plato and Aristotle in 
his ‘Faerie Queen’ and the ‘Fow Hymns*. He rivalled Petrarch in 
sonneteering and vied with Theocritus, Bion and Virgil in 
pastoralism. For this work of reorienting English poetry and 
placing it on a level with European poetry Spenser has been rightly 
placed on such a high pedestal among the English poets. 

His contribation to English versification f — 

' Spenser entered the poetic arena at a time when ever since 
the death of Chaucer conditions in English versification and dic- 
tion had become very chaotic. It was Spenser’s great achievement 
to have improved and enriched English diction, style and versifi- 
cation. Spenser’s mixture of the old English words with iclassical 


syntax produced something new for English poetry. He enriched 
the English language by incorporating in it words of foreign origin 
and by coining new words. He realised that for the purpose of 
great English poetry, there was need of a new language which 
could be made only by a poet, '‘He,** says Renwick, “treated the 
English language as if it belonged to him and not he to it.** He 
altered words, made one word do the duty of another, interchanged 


actives and passives, transferred epithets from their proper subjects 
and gave them any shape that the case may demand. Spenser’s 
verbal melody and music based on the use of onomatopoeic words, 
proper employment of vowels and consonants and alliteration, is 
something unique in poetry. “With Spenser**, observes Lowell, 
“the cold obstruction of two centuries thaws, and the stream of 
speech, once more let loose, seeks out its old windings of overflows 
musically in unpractised channels. The service which Spenser did 
to our literature by this exquiste sense of harmony is incalculable. 
“However, Spenser’s greatest contribution to English versifiMtion 
consists in Spenserian stanza. He experimented with the 
system of the classics, the syllabic system of the French, ^ « 

system of Chaucer until he evolved something of 
form of Spenserian stanza. This stanza has . 

as a metre of all kinds of narrative or reflective poery. On account 
of its grace and voluptuous turn of rhythm the Spenserian 8‘anza « 
^mirably suited to the pictorial as well as the musical faculty o^ 
poet. “The Spenserian stanza,** says Davis, “that he invented 
for a unique occasion a, .he medium for expre».ng .hmp 
unattempted either before or since, passed forth with into the 
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common heritage of all verse forms the most purely English by 
nature and descent.” It is, therefore, on account of mcalculabic 
service rendered by him to English versification and diction that 
he has been given the credit of being the poet’s poet. 

A foantain head of Inspiration to the poets of all ages 

Spenser has been called the poet’s poet because of the fasci- 
nation and influence he exercised on every generation of English 
poets* Spenser has coached more poets and more e min e n t ones 
than any other writer of English verse. In his own age he was 
hailed as the prince of poets. Poets like Lodge, Daniel and 
Drayton paid their tribute to the new master and called him 
“learned, revered and excellent.” Shakespeare in the ’Passionate 
Pilgrim* speaks of Spenser as : — 

“Spenser to me, whose deep conceit, is such. 

As passing all conceit, needs no defence. 

Thou lov^t to hear the sweet melodious sound, 

That Pheobus’ lute, the queen of music makes.” 

Hence, in refereoce to the poets of his age, be well deserved 
to the poets of his age, he well deserved to be called the prince 
of poets in his time.* 

In the seventeenth century this eulogy was further extended 
by calling him the poet’s poet or the inspirer of the great poet 
Milton. Milton himself called Spenser as his poetical father, and 
Pryden writing in his preface to the ’Fables* calls Milton as the 
poetical son of Spenser. This indebtedness of Milton to Spenser 
can be viewed in manifold ways. Very yearly in his life, Milton 
thought of writing his great masterpiece on the Arthurian legend 
celebrated by Spenser in his ‘Faerie Queen*, though^ later 
on, he gave up that theme for his ’Paradise Lost* — , Moreover 
the influence of Spenser’s epic is visible on Paradise Lost— in his 
insistence on virtue and morality, his reference to the various 
knights df chivalry and romance, and in his use of gorgeous epic 
similes. Milton’s earUcr works like *L* AUegro’, ’If Penseroso* and 
’Comus’ echo not only Spenser’s emphasis on virtue and purity but 
also rainbow-coloured imagination of Spenser revelling in gorgeous 
descriptions of natural sights and scenes. Like Spenser, MUton also 

blended his passionate quest for beauty with religious fervour and 
moral idealism. 

Spenser was a source of inspiration even for the neo-classical 
poets. Spenser’s genius was essentially romantic whUe the temper 
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of the eighteenth century England was neo-classic. Despite all 
this change in tone and taste, the appreciation of Spenser 
remained undiminished. Dryden tells us that Spenser had been his 
master in English. Even Alexander Pope was never tired of 
reading Spenser assiduously. Pope says, ‘'There is something in 
Spenser that pleases one as strongly in one’s old age as it did in 
one’s youth.” And the credit of Gray’s being a poet goes to Spen- 
ser, because he became a poet by reading Spenser. 

Spenser’s poetry exercised a special fascination over the 
romantic poets. The Romantic Revival was based on the reawake- 
ning of imagination and an intensification of sensibility, qualities 
which were so remarkable in the poetic genius of Spenser. Hence 
there started a school of conscious and unconscious imitators of 
Spenser. There are those who imitated Spenser both in matter 
and manner. The Spenserian stanza was particularly the object 
of their adoration, imitation and experimentation. Thompson in 
his 'Castle of Idolence* and Shenston in his 'School Mistress* imita- 
ted both the matter and manner of Spenser. Wordsworth in his 
poem 'Guilt and Sorrow’ imitated Spenser as a narrative poet. 
Shelley in his ‘Revolt of Islam’ imitated the romantic allegory of 
Spenser and in his famous pastoral elegy 'Adonais’ the technique 
of Spenser for pastoral poetry. Likewise Byron in his 'Child 
Harold’ not only imitated the Spenserian stanza but also 
adopted the mock heroic style more or less like that of Spenser* 
However, it was Keats who showed the most pronounced influence 
of Spenser. Kent’s high sensuousness and his cult of beauty are 
exactly in Spenserian fashion. His pictorial power rivals, and at 
time, outshines that of Spenser, His insistence on the revival of 
mediaevalism is also a Spenserian note. He also adopted the Spen- 
serian stanza. It may be said that his poem ‘The love of St. 
Agnes* is the most Spenserian both in matter and manner. 

In the Victorian age it was Tennyson who imitated Spenser, 
Like ‘Faerie Queen* he divided his 'Idylls of King into twelve parts 
each based on the Arthurian legend. Of course, he adopted the 
blank verse and not the Spenserian stanza as his poetic medium. 
All the same, his graphic pictures have a Spenserian note about 
them. The poets of the Pre-Raphaelite group, Morris, Ros«tti 
and Swinburne were devout disciples of Spenser. They inherited 
from Spenser pictorial suggestivcncss, revival of medievalism 
harmony of language and opulence of details. 
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The Ralev of-English Parnass^ns : — 

Wherever and whenever poetry seeks nourishment from high 
down imagination, intense emotion and graphic power of visualiza- 
tion, Spenser’s influence will^be evident.' In his poetry we have 
the best and finest qualities thafate generally associated with good 
and great poetry, and in-a way he is the>|buntain head of all those 
poetic excellences which arc spr^d over in. the works of subsequent 
poetS; '• He rendered incalculable service to English poetry and 
proved a torch-bearer^ to the poets in.evpry age. It is, therefore, 
in the fitness of things that he has been placed at the top of English 
Parnassus, and ha? been given the privileged title of “The poet’s 
poet.” 

■ I ■ A BRIEF SYNOPSIS^ 


1. By Idescribihg Spenser as “The Poet’s Poet” Charles Lamb 
paid a well-deserved tribute to the poetic genius of Spenser and the 
incalculable service he rendered to English poetry. ' 

2^ Firstly, Spenser can be regarded as the poet’s poet in thh 
narrow Renaissance sen^e in whicih he may be deemed as the' poOt 
not of the ^mmon hian' but of scholars' and poets. 

3. ‘ Spenser was the first English poet who gave to poetry and 
poets a place neater to God. Spenser’s exalted notion of the 
function of poetry and poet’s vocation makes him the poet’s poet. 

4. By combining a passionate quest Tot beauty with strenuous 

moral idealism Spenser’s poetry is W supreme example of the function 
and nature of all true poetry and justifies his claim as the poet’s poet. 

, j5. Spenser set about to perform the great work for the 

elevation glorificafion of English poetry. He gave to English 

poetry thq of Eurd]^^ poetry. ‘ 

6. Again, it is on account of mcalculablc service rendered 
by him to English vc^catioh and difction that he has' been given 

the priae of place among' the p6ets. ‘ 

■ v called the poet’s poet because of th6 

fascination j and influence He exercised on^every generation of 
English poets— The Elizabethans, the neixlassicalj the Romantics 
and the Victorians.^* ^ 3 

' 8/ Spenser’s poetiy'^' the Biieit c(ualities generally associa- 
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2. MILTON — The Belated Elizabethan 

Or ' ' ^ 

MILTON— ** At once the Child of Renaissance 

and Reformation’’ 

I 

Mark Pattison in a very pregnant phrase has designated 
Milton as **at once a child of Renaissance and Reformation.” 
Along among poets he endeavoured to blend the spirit of Renais- 
sance and Reformation. Spenser had ' attempted it 8uper6cially» 
writing moral and religious legands beneath the pictures which he 
painted like a gteat sensuous artist^ but his juxtaposition of the 
two elements did but make their incompatability more gl^ingr 
Milton was the first td conceive frqm the outset of his career, a 
work which combined'the perfection of anrient art and the intimate 
moral ardour of .the Bible. He h^^ . experienced within bis own 
heart the conflict of the j ppposing forces— paganism and 
Christianity,' nature and religion— apfl he composed their differences 
in his own way. The proportion in,wWch the two elements are 
presented in his work v^ics with his years, but from the beginning 
his powerful twill mingles tbcpm haipnoniously. “No other English 
poet”, says frof. Legquis, “wm ^toi}cc_^so profoundly religious 
and so much an vtist.” • , / <* j l 

The spirit of the Renaissance ^inay be identified^ with 
Humanism— “a due respect fof human . nature in all its fuUnc^ 
(therefore including ajl our natural desires and instincts).” Thy 
spirit of Renaissance includes all Aat Hellenism stands (or viz. 
glorification of beauty, music, art, love and exuberance of life. 
The spirit of Reformation represents religious zeal, moral earnest- 
ness and love of virtue. identified with Hebraism that stands 

for spiritual discipline, moral austerity and other worldly out- 
look. The writers working under the influence of the Reforma- 
tion championed , theologicaj dogmas^ rather than 
culture. They were puritans to whom religion and morality 
the pre-eminent , concerns and they looked askance at learmng of 
classical masters and the adorers of beauty and art. 

MUton’s childhood WM .pent in a time when the 
Renaissance wer? in ;he a,c«.dancy and hi. old 
pon.ummatiqn of the , narrow puritan id.pI.. 

Lre 'is presence of the 

Renaissance and the Riformation. He is l»t& “ 

of the Renaissance and a fetvent riisciple of the ReformaUo . 
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Qualities that were dear to the Elizabethans are giycn as exuberant 
an expression by Milton as the qualities which the Puritans later 
on npheld. Thus in Milton we have the traces of both the 
Elizabethans and the Puritans. “His childhood**, says Walter 
Releigh, “was spent in the very twilight of the Elizabethan age; it 
was greatly fortunate for hipi, and for us, that he caught the after- 
glow of the sunset upon his face.’* Milton who had seen “the 
afterglow of the sunset’* had felt the power of Shakespeare and 
Spenser and he presented the. glqw of the old masters of the 
Renaissance period with as great, an enthusiasm as the Ideals set 
forth in the Bible. ' * 

P f 

Milton’s first substantial poem was the 'Ode on the Nativ 4 ty*>^ 
which, thbugh written on a Biblical subject, glows with imagination 
and is full of pagan imagery. It shows a unique combination of 
romantic movement with . classical strength. The Hellenic' or the 

Renaissance element is paramount in the two succeeding poems 

‘L* Allegro and ‘11 Penseroso*. These two poems of the Herton 
period are in the grip of the Renaissance. In *L* Allegro* ther^ 
are echoes of romance, the dpscription of dancing and rustic sportj, 
the visit to the playhouse, the references to. “Jon|qn*s. learned 
sock” and sweetest Shakespeare, fancy’s child” warbling “hjs 
native wood notes wild.” There is no hint .here of fanaticism 
that would shut the theatres, pull down the May., poles on ^ the 
village greens, and turn "Merrie England** into “Psalm-sm^ngf* 
England, In ‘II Penscro?o’.^he poet dwells upon his Jove of pagan 
learning and in imagination he {launts the cathedrai and enjoys, tlje 
beauty of its dim aisles and the sounds of the organ. 

In *Ck>mus* we find the two strains— love of beauty apd love 
of virtue— very harmoniously, combined. The ideal of .diastity 
and triumph of virtue over vice from the theme of this masque 
Though the theme of ‘Comus* is ethical, it has all that glow of 
imagination, splendour of style, and musical verse; which consti- 

The songs in •Comm' rec^l 

the Elizabethan lyricists, f-iircs like. 

“Love— darting eyes and tresses like, thci morn** 
are m the ^nner of Shakespeare’s early style. In ‘Comus* Ae 

^iten senoumess and the triumph of virtue are the first time 

^bmed W.& the Renaissance love for mnsle. gorgeous^ 

^uty and decoration. “Comus” rtveals the giov^ 
between the two idcals-the ideal of Renaissahee a^ t^. id^^J 
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Puritanism. What we have called the Hellenic and Hebraic 
elements in his work are now clearly beginning to change their 
relative proportions for while the vehicle adopted shows the per- 
sistence of Hellenism, the matter and purpose exhibit the growth 
of his Hebraism.*’ 

‘Lycidas* is an elegy in the classical pastoral tradition. “Milton 
outdistances all previous English elegies almost an easily as in 
*Comus* he had outdistanced all the earlier masques. It stands with 
the great passage of 'Paradise Lost* as the most consummate blend- 
ing of scholarship and poetry and Milton and, therefore, in English. 
All pastoral poetry is in it. Theocritus in Virgil. Spenser and 
Sidney and Drummond, with memories, too of Ovid and Shakes- 
peare and the Bible and yet it is pure and undiluted Milton with 
the signet of his peculiar mind and temper stamped on its every 
phrasd.** Except for the Phoebus and St. Peter passages, ‘Lycidas 
recalls the Elizabethan elegies in tone and expression; the papn 
imagery is diffused throughout the poem, mingled, (though Johnson 
complains, incongruously) with Christian imagery. While the use 
of pagan imagery and the elaborate description of flowers shows 
Milton as a classical humanist, the introduction of St.' Petefdenoun- 
ing the corruptions of the clergy, reveals the growing puntamsm 
of Milton. ‘Lycidas', in fact, is the first poem of Milton; whew 
the puritan element shows itself more pronounced than tne 


Elizabethan. 

Milton’s great epic. ’Paradise W , is the product of the 

Reformation and the Renaissance.- Here Milton emp oys 
and learning of the Renaissance in the service of rehg.on and 
moral truths which had now become the dominant factors m 
life. The theme of ‘Paradise Lost’ is based on the Bible. Mihon 
had abandoned the subject of King Arthur and his Round TMc, 

which had attracted him for some time. The ^ '■ 

can Milton could not possibly make the story of a legendaj king 
the theme of his great epic. His epic was to be - Chrmmn ep.a 

and the story of the Fall of Maa. as told in ^ 

its theme and for the Puritan Milton every incident 
w th 2 Fall of Man. as described in the Bible. 

Id 1 reraiy true. He had implicit faith in the audienticity of the 

fhe!efore he emphaUcally declared , .bat 

‘‘eternal providence” and justify the ways of God to man. 
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the theme or ‘Paradise Lost* is directly traceable to the Puritan 
element in Milton. 


But the treatment of the Biblical theme is thorotighly classical. 
He employs the form of the classical epic And brings in the pagan 
deities as fallen angels. He presses to the service of the puritan 
epic the machinery of the Renaissance. The love af romance and 
chivalry comes out in the epic, and these qualities arc essentially 
the Renaissance qualities. Satan represents Milton's Renaissance 
love for adventures, freedom and enterprise. Milton had inherited 
from Renaissance the spirit of freedom and love for adventure. He 
had acclaimed and advocated the rebellion against the prelates and 
even the king, and’ celebrated the glories of regicide, “The pride 
and indomitable courage of the revolted angel rekindled the 
emotion of the intensest hours of his life. Devoutly but mechani- 
cally he paid lip-service to the duty of obedience, but in his heart 
he was chanring a hymn to freedom and rebellion** (Legouis):^ 

“What though the field be lost ? 

All is not lost; the unconquerable will. 

And study of revenge; immortal hate. 

And courage never to submit or yield; 

And what is else not to be overcome.** 


Paradise Lost’ is the work of a Rcnalssanceliumanist. “It 
comes rather from the humanist side of Milton's mind. His subject 
is not the Eternal and inscrutable Decrees of God and the salvation 
of man through the righteousness of Christ. It is the warfare of 
^on and passion in Man whom God has created free; the 
forfeiture of freedom through man's surrender to passion (as in 
dam s case), Adam’s to great love for his tempted and erring 
ife, the restoration of that freedom through the victory over 

gT»“ “oo of God, but not himself 

no :P“^dise Lost- the humadist MUton has 

pointed out tliat God possesses a foreknowledge of man's destiny 

Ae it “f K ‘o fly out of 

the gate of hell, Christ asked his Father if he would not like to 

was conaict between pre-des^Tnaiion afd 
entermg mto theological controversy MUton pointed out 
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was created frtJe, and therefore, was solely responsible for his fall. 
This Renaissance ideal of man’s free will makes the Epic a work 
of Humanist culture rather than a work of pure puritanism. 

The two poems that followed — ‘Paradise Regained* and 
‘Samson Agonistes’ — arc completely dominated by the spirit of 
Puritanism, ( . ‘Paradise Regained’, though an epic, is not in the 
classical tradition, for it is not tased upon action, but upon the 
spiritual conflict between good and evil. There is hardly any 
.'action in ‘Paradise Regained’; the spiritual conflict between Chnst 
and . S*tan is shown by means of arguments, in which Satan is 
'BWBpletely drfeated. ‘Samson Agonistes’ Is the last work of Milton. 

only Classical in form, but in its theme, ouUook and temixr. 

It is Hebraic.' There is nothing in ‘Samson Agonistes of that 
poetic opulence and splendour that had characterised ‘Comus ; 
it is Hebraic in its simpUcity and severity. Samson Agonistes 
presents, as ‘Ckimus* does, a sorry of temptation, to which virtue 
is exposed, but what a difference ! It appears as though t^ poet 
had ^pletely shed all his Renaissance equipment, and reduced 

himself to an austere Puritan. 

Milton produced most of his work at a time when 

of Renaissance had. not altogether lost their “ 

Elizabethan “ nLsion for truth and 

ual aspirationi were united with - P j^^rtant medium 

beauty and who t^ed ^ bela,td Elizabethan, 

of attaining their » T / .u-cccdcd in combining a 

wide to be bridg44 i ‘ 

, : A brief SYNOPSIS < 

Mita' w 
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2. The spirit of R^issance includes all that Hellenism 

stands for CT>. glorification of beauty, music, art, love and exuber- 
ance of life. The spirit of Reformation or Hebraism stands for 
religious zeal, moral austerity, spiritual discipline and other-worldly 
outlook. 

3. Milton is both a belated Elizabethan of the’ Renaissance 
and a fervent disciple of thd Reformatiod. 

4. His earlier poem like ‘Ode on the Nativity’, Allegro* 
and II Periseroso’ show the predominance of the Renaissance spirit.' 

3. In ‘Comus* the two strains — love of beauty and \ov<i 6^ 

f 

virtue — arc very harmoniously combined. ' 

6. ‘Lycidas’, and elegy in the classical pastoral tradition, 
the first poem where the Puritan element shows itself more pro- 
nounced than the Elezabethan. 

7. In his great epic ‘Paradise Lost* Milton employs the art 

and learning of the Renaissance in the service of religion and 
moral truths. Love of romance and chivalry comes out in the 
epic. Renaissance love for adventure, daring, freedom and free- 
will ^s clearly reflected in it. k . . . i 

8. The last, works— ‘Paradise Regained’ and ‘Samson 
Agonistes’ — are completely dominated by Puritanism. 

9. Though he lacked the universal syenpathy which Shakes- 

pear possess^, he above the morbid of scrupulosity fanatic 
puritans. , ^ His ^e kinship u not, in fact, s.trictly puritan 
au^ors but with his pi^ediate Elizabethan pi^cccsson. * 

. f -I . I 

. ■ ■< I : 

1 V 'i . 11 > *• t I I i • ' - 


, 3. He IV^etaphysical School of Engl^ Poetry 

Ilf Europe the metaphysical poetry dates back from Dante 
and Luentius. They were the two real exponents of the complete 
sense of it, of “the speculation and doctrines concerned witlt mattei^ 
beyond possible human, experience^'* -But the Engluh metaphysical, 
poetry begns with, Donne, and is a new thing. .Much toU has gona 
to ^eayow to extract its source from the fljians of Marino in 
I^y and Qongora in Spain, his .two iUoatrious coqtemporariesr 
^ne, pf C 9 ^c, has ip common with .Marinof the lavisl5i^.,of 

metaphysical elaboration and frequent mythological allusions.^]^ 
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Donne’s poetry viewed minutely is very distinct from theirs. 
Marino and Gongora refined style and manner while Donne 
refined thought. 

The circomstances leading to the birth of metaphysical 
trend — Revival of the medieval scholastics under the impact of 
Renaissance the rise of modern astronomy and other sciences 
through the revolutionary Gopernican theory and the efforts of 
Kepler and Galilio, the "dissociation of the sensibility* of the late 
Elizabethan age are some of the influences which .are responsible 
for the birth of the metaphysical trend in poetry. 

What is metaphysicalism ?~It is an interetsing thing to 
note that the term metaphysical, here is used, not in its old deno- 
tational sense, but has been consecrated by use for the poetry of 
Donne and his followers, since Dryden named it and Dr. Johnson 
confirmed it. Mrs. Bennett repiarks that “it is not altogether a 
happy term** because the word metaphysics gives the impression 
that speculations of philosophy, discussions regarding the nature of 
the universe, or other abstractions have been made the subject 
matter of poetry. But, in actuality, it is some thing quite 
different — unique. 

“The word ‘metaphysical’ refers to style rather than to subject 
matter,” says Mrs. Bennett^ Metaphysical poetry is the impression 
of a new attitude, new mode of application of a theme and art, and 
an exquisite blend ofthinking with experience l;>y the poets. It is 

an awakening from the stupor caused by the magic of the gaudy 

and sweet phraseology of the Elizabethans, a breakaway from the 

hackneyed expression particularly from the conventionalized Italia- 
nate lollipop phrasing of the sentiment of love, and lastly a revolt 
against the Petrarchian tradition the fruit of which had become 
over-ripe and was approaching putrescence.. 

Donne— With his mind full of the medieval learning and an 
interest into the modern psychology, along with a heart, swelling 
with finer emotions Donne camt to rescue the Elizabethan lync from 
its mellowed music and its conventional diction. For this, as Dry cn 
says, he ‘-affects metaphysics'.” 'His poetry never forsakes emotion, 

but endeavours to render them with a fresh charm y supp c 
menting them vAth theif inteUcctual equivalents. Donne ratiocina- 
ted the lyric. This is his novel method, his ptmapal technique by 
the virtue of which he is a ‘metaphysical’. Donne’s poems always 

open with the experience ofancxpercssion or an emotion but they 
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soon give way to a dialectic which emerges and feeds upon the 
previous experience but always launches free excursions into the 
world of thought and reflection. *The Sunne Rising’ opens with — 

*Busie old foole, unruly sunne 
Why dost thou thus 

Though windows and through curtains call on us ?’* and the 
experience seeks a set of its intellectual correlatives by a process 
of constant amalgamation of feelings and ideas and results into a 
universal song. Donne’s beginnings are always strange expression 
of sensibilities 


When by thy scome, o murderesse, I am dead.” 

(‘The Apparition*) 
Or 

“Twice or thrice bad I loved thee. 

Before I knew thy face or name.** 

(‘Valediction*) 

But soon in all these poems and in many others the intellectual 
jugglery overtakes these fanciful sweet lines and his analytic mind 
attention. It becomes a double blessing for him. It saves 
the poem from becoming an expression of morbid, personal idiosyn- 
cracies and also impersonalizes it. Thus his pieces possess the 
charm of the personal and the impersonal, the particular and the 
general, the individual and the universal at one and the same time. 


Apart from it. Donne’s is a characteristic technique of 
expression which b^mes a ‘God’s way’ for his imitators. Use of 
far-fetched analogies, seeking i ‘occult resemblances’ bathing the 
whole expression with ingenious shower of wits and conceits, quick 
and abrupt transitions of thought, his habit of yoking the most 
heterogeneous ideas together by violence are some of the means he 
^ploys to effect a disconcerting and disintegrating sensation. 
Donne is most subtle. He procures very surprising effects by con- 
necting the ttivial with the sublime, the jest with the earnest, and 
the mean with the lofty. 

His poetical images arise from a perceived likeness between 
orXtU seta efeuZ"' 


“Sometimes we sec a cloud that’s dragonish 
A vapour sometimes like a bear or loin.” 

Ruggedness and harshness are the two effects which his nn^tw^ 
.kcams Of. He subordinated music to meaning. Dt^ainXe^ 
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bold and free innovations in the rhymed verse to endow it with the 
spontaneity and ease of the blank verse. His diction is colloquial 
and common place, always borrowing from the vocabulary of 
philosophy and science. 

George Herbert He was the saint of the Metaphysical 
school. He follows the logical pattern of his master’s poems and 
like him coins images appealing to the mind. But we find a naive 
simplicity, in his poems, which obviously is the result of his less 
varied and less complex experiences. 

Donne had sung of both the love of woman and the love of 
God, but Herbert shuts himself from the love of woman and devotw 
his art singularly to the enchantment of Divine song. ‘Affliction*, 
•Paradise’, ‘Dulness’, ‘Death’, all of these and nearly all the rest 
are inspired by his love for God. In ‘Dulness’ he betrays his 

preference. 

“Thou art my loveliness, my life, my light 
Beautie alone to me ; 

Thy bloody death and undeserved makes thee 
Pure red and white.” 


In ‘Affliction’ he expresses in a passionate paradox his unwa- 
vering and unflinching devotion to his God Love : 

“Ah my dcare God ! though I am clean forgot 
Let me not love thee, if I love thee not.* 

Herbert’s poems always ring with emotional notes. His method 
is not of Donne to divorce them just when “><=>; 
inteUcctualise but he simply plants emotions mto ; 

Thought and feeling in him are thus fused together mak.ng a homo 

geneous whole of a singularly ardent nature. 

Vanghan-Nearest to Herbert’s influence wrote Henry Vaug- 
han To Herbert’s influence are due the metaphysica conce.W « 
■n ;»,e image "stars shut up shops” when the poet is describing 

dawn. Moreover, several of Vaughan’s poems, li*'* 

d^oted to church fastivals. Again, he sometunes mutates Herbert 

‘it 

‘Ode on Immortality’— 

“Happy those early days when I 

Shined in my angle infancy.” 
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Like Wordsworth, too, he feels nature’s infinite beauty and secs 
nature as symbolical of God. 

Richard Crashaw— The last important poet of the sacred 
mctaphysicals is Crashaw. He diverges from Donne’s tradition 
and accepts models from Gongora and Marino. “It is afrer their 
fashion rather than Donne’s”, says Legouis, “that he is metaphysi- 
cal.” Attracted by their glowing qualities, he fell under the spell 
of colour and melody. Whereas Donne and his imitators tend to 
elaborate an idea, Crashaw loves to elaborate sensations. Sensation* 
alism is an outstanding characteristic of bis poetry. 'On the 
Wounds of Our Crucified Lord* and ‘Hymn to St. Teresa* are 
characteristic specimens of his habit of mixing physical torture 
with sensual love. In the later piece he sings — 

“O how oft shall thou complain 
Of a sweet and subtle pain. 

Of intolerable love 

Of a death in which who dyes 

Loves his death and dyes again.” 

What an expression of luxurious pain ! What a joyfully sad 
paradox ! 

Herrick — Robert Herrick’s ‘Harvest Home’ and ‘Corinna’s 
Going a Maying’ are the most charming songs, Spenserian in 
beauty, tone and bearing also the ingenious fancy of the metaphysi- 
cal poets. The later one is honoured as one of the classics of 
English songs on May. Moreover, habit of perceiving likeness 
between dissimilar things is characteristically one of the Donne’s 
school — 

“One asked me where the Roses grow ? 

I bade him not goe seek. 

But forthwith bade my Julia show 
A bud in either cheek.” 

The comparison is on scant similarity if at all any. 

Abrakam Cowley— In Cowley the metaphysical strain had 
become feeble. He was learned and ingenious of fancy, but his 
work suffered from a lack of deep feeling,' and in him the use of 
the metaphysical wit and conceit deteriorated into mere ingenuity 
and mannerism. His intcllectualism linked hii^ also with the neo- 
classicists He was on the way to “the age of understanding”. 

Andrew Marvel— Marvel’s poems have been described as the 
finest flower of serious and secular metaphysical verse. Marvel’s 
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work as the subtlety of wit, the passionate argument and the learned 
imagery of the metaphysicals, combined with the clarity and control 
of the classical followers of Jonson and the gracefulness of the 
cavaliers. We give below the well-known lines from *To His Coy 
Mistress* which illustrate clearly the metaphysical blend of passion 
and fantastic conceit, handled by Marvel with his distinctive control 
and poise. 


*'But at my back I always bear 
Time’s winged chariot hurrying near : 
And yonder all be before us lie 
Deserts of vast eternity. 

Thy beauty shall no more be found; 
Nor, in thy marble vault, shall sound 
My echoing song : then worms shall try 
That long preserved virginity.** 


Decline of Metaphysical trend — About the middle of the 
17th century a change came over the English poetic temperament. 
The metaphysical wave had exhausted itself, and had left literary 
standards and values confused. The metaphysical had misused the 
Elizabethan ideal of liberty. It necessitated the growing realisation 
of clarity and control in poetry. Ben Jonson with his prophetic 
vision had advocated literary order and discipline in place of 
lawless impulse and unbridled fancy. His example^ was ignored 
for a time, but it was effective later when metaphysical method, in 
its decay began to produce more weeds than flowen, Clowley and 
Marvel had realised the importance of poise and control in their 
verse. But Edmund Waller and Sir John Dcrham were the rMl- 
pioneers of the new movement. They led the reaction against 
metaphysical excesses by writing charming verse on the classical 

model. 


Revival of Metaphysicalism — After the I World War meta- 
physical method again came into vogue. Consciousness of wMte and 
futility of war, and the desolation and hopelessness resulting from 

it once more brought God in purview. A sincere quest for positive 
faith emerged, and we have a marked tendency with the 
of the thirties. Religious poetry came to be written under the 
influence ofthe I7th century metaphysical poets. What gave ® 

further impentus to the writing of religious 

of Hopking after being resurrected by Bridges in 1819. The 

of Hopkins had qualities which particularly appealed to th 
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post-war world; it revealed a sense of spiritual tension and frustra- 
Sod; it combined a powerful intellect with a strong sensuousness 
it possessed a bold originality of technique. The poetry o 
Hopkins is completely on the lines of the old metaphysicals the 
same devotional grace; the same technique of expression and the 
same use of Donne’s breaking up lines, suddenly indi^tmg a 
pause. ‘The Caged Skylark’ is a typically metaphysical piece. In 
the thirties the poetry of Hopkins exercised immense influence on 
English poets. The greatness of his poetry can be judged from 
the impact it made upon poet who did not share the religion which 
inspired and governed all that Hopkins wrote. 

Mr. Eliot himself now turned his face away from the faith- 
lessness of the ‘Waste Land* and ‘Hollow man* and in Ash 
Wednesday, sought refuge in the Anglo-catholic doctrines of faith. 
Since then, religion has become his voice and he has been consi- 
dered by some as the lost leader. Eliot’s poems arc in a complete 
sense metaphysical. Eliot’s art embraces Donne’s technique of 
the juxtaposition of the levity with the seriousness, his method of 
presenting thing[s by contrast, his use of wits and conc'tits as well 
as his free manipulation into metre and rhyme scheme to suit the 
melody and meaning of the piece. ‘Ash Wednesday* and poems 
composed after it are marked clearly by his Anglo-Catholic 
inclination. ‘Burnt Norton’, ‘East Coker*, ‘The Dry Salvages*, 
and the ‘Little Gidding’ each of these of the ‘Four Quartets’ 
reveals symbolically this highest faith and is a finely universalised 
song of enchantment of the highest Entity in a sober and 
philosophical tone. 

Future of Metaphysical Poetry — It will be interesting here 
to mention that the future of metaphysical poetry is bright. Prof. 
Ransom, an eminent critic of to-day, meditating upon the nature 
of true poetry, has vindicated that the metaphysical poetry is alone 
the true poetry. In his treatise he cancels pure physical poetry as 
an impossibility aiming at the ‘thinginess’ and also the 'Platonic 
poetry* which is a false poetry dealing with ideals and ideas alone. 
He prefers metaphysical poetry not because it represents the middle 
way between the two, but because it produces a beautiful blend of 
the two. 

A BRIEF SYNOPSIS 

1 . In Europe the metaphysical poetry dates back from Dante 
and Lucretius. But the English metaphysical poetry begins with 
Donne. 
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2. There were many circumstances which led to the birth of 
metaphysical trend. 

3. The word metaphysical refers to style rather than to 
subject>matter. 

4. Donne revolted against the mellowed music and conven- 
tional diction of Elizabethan lyric. He ratiocinated and lyric. 
His poems are characterized by a blending of feeling and ideas, 
far-fetched analogies, wits and conceits, abrupt transition of 
thought, the juxtaposition of the trivial and the sublime and free 
innovations in rhyme and metre. 

5. The poems of George Herbet has a naive simplicity Nearly 
all his poems are inspired by his devout faith in God. 

6. Another sacred metaphysical poet is Crasbaw. He shows 
a deep influence of Gongora and Marino. Sensationalism is an 
outstanding characteristic of his poetry. 

7. Robert Herrick also shows the ingenious fancy of the 
metaphysical poets. 

8. In Cowly metaphysical strain is enfeebled. 

9. Marvel’s work has passion, the subtlety of wit and the 
learned imagery of the metaphysicals, combined with the clarity 
and control of the classicists. 

10. About the middle of the seventeenth century there came 
a reaction against metaphysical excesses and lawlessness. 

1 1 . After the I World War there was a revival of metaphy- 
sical trend. 

12. The future of metaphysical poetry is bright. 


4. Victorian Poetry 

General Features— Three factors are of great importance in 
the Victorian age : first, the steady advance of democratic idcab, 
second, the industrial advancement and third, the growth of the 
scientific spirit. The Victorian age was never a sedate and peaceful 
period. It was a dynamic period with restless and bewildcnng 

forces struggling towards a synthesis. 

The Revolution left a legacy for the victorions. "^e English 
character has traditionally been conservative. The Revolution. 
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held up before the people the ideals which could no longer be 
ignored^ Hence the Victorians were confronted with the ProbUm 
of reconciling order with progress, the urge to change with the 
desire to preserve, the new political concepts with the gradual 
evolutionary process of the growth of British Constitution. The 
task was not an easy one. The principle of liberty had led to 
massacre, bloodshed and Reign of Terror in France. Fraternity had 
vanished into Bonapartist imperialism. The task was to reconcile 
the idea of fraternity with the universal law of competition and 
equality with the diversities of individual genius. The problem of 
reconciliation was further complicated by the emergence of compe- 
titive commerce and industry, democracy, and evolutionary 
science. As a result of the publication of Darvin’s ‘Origin of 
Species’ (1859) there arose in the mind of sensitive men a conflict 
between religion and science, between blind faith and the spirit of 
enquiry. It was fashionable in the age to have “honest doubts” 
and to exercise a spirit of compromise in their solution. This spirit 
of compromise manifests itself not only in the solution of religious 
problems but in every walk of life. The Victorian age was thus an 
age of compromise. 


The Victorian age is remarkable for its extreme deference to 
conventions, many of which appear quite ridiculous to us. The 
new morality was a natural reaction against the grossness of the 
earlier Regency and was encouraged by the respectability and 
decorum that reigned at the Victorian court. The poetry of the 
most representative poet. Tennyson, clearly reflects this new 
morality. The priggishly complacent Sir Galahad and King 
Arthur were just the characters that could be admired in the 
Victorian age. The Victorian age was an age of prudishness and 
of respect for convention and Authority. The Victorians strictly 
adhered to authority meant State and established Law; in the field 
or government it meant aristocracy; in religion it was represented 
by the Established Church; in the domestic sphere it meant the 
supremacy of Man over Woman. 

I ^ 

The Victorian age makes a partial reversion to the spirit of 
the eighteenth century. After the rule of emotions, dreams and 
tumults of the soul, there comes a time when the need of an order 
bom of reason begins to manifest. The keynote of this new era, 
therefore, will be a pronounced call for rationality in all things! 
Once again the desire for truth wUl take first place among the 
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motives of creation; stress will be laid on realism, and the claims 
of a careful style will be more emphasized. lospite of its partial 
reversion to the spirit of the eighteenth century, the Victorian age 
may also be considered as the continuation of the age of the 
Romantic Revival. Although the representative poet of the age, 


Tennyson, is almost ‘classical* in the elegance of his diction and 
the polish of his verse, the revolt against the Tennysonian school 
with its velvety diction and smooth self-complacency is apparent 
everywhere in Victorian poetry. Mathew Arnold, inspite ofhis 
great admiration for the ancients and the classical strain in his 
poetry, is in many ways a Romantic poet, particularly in the note 
of pensive melancholy which may be heard so often in his verses. 
Browning is thoroughly unconventional and has most of the Romantic 
traits. The poetry of the Pre-Raphaelites too is in revolt to the 
Victorian traditions for they proclaimed no morality but that of 
the artist’s regard for his art. The Pre-Raphaelites were belated 
Romantics, with their desire for emotion, their cult of beauty and 
dreaming tendency, weaving the main theme of vision round Ac 
subtle blending of imagination and sensibility. 


Tennyson— If the poets of the Victorian age had to be 
grouped round two central figures, one of these would be Tennyson 
and the other Browning. Tennyson is by far the most represenu- 
tive poet of his age. While Romanticism had tended to lay stress 
on feelings, Tennyson deliberately emphasized the importance o 
discipline in form. He is an indefatigable, conscientious ana 
meticulous artist. After the lapse of two centuri«, he a^ 
experiences, next to an age of self-outpouring and passion, ft 
for balance, for a fine and apt compactneis of phrase. ^ 

like Waller and Dryden had felt. “As the heir of romanhe 

tradition, he completes and corrects it by “ ,1,5 

essential tenents of classicism” (Cazamian). He combi 
p"on and variety of the Romantics wift fte finish and disci- 

pline of Ae Classicists. 

If Tennyson’s artistic compromise with tradition 

one. his spiritual compromise with VictorUnrOT 

In reflecting the restless spirit of his age he is as <.en,ury. 

was Pope in voicing the artificiality of fte early e.gb b 

He tried to become fte prophet of his og'- J" ^ 

century Tennyson was not only a melody their 

the voice of whole people, expressing in exquisite 
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doubt and their faith, their griefs and their triumphs. In ‘Princess’ 
he expresses a typical Victorian conception of domestic love. The 
best things in this book are the beautiful lyrics like ‘Tears Idle 
Tears* and 'The Splendour Falls.* Three years later ‘In Memoriam* 
was published which is an elegy inspired by the death of Tennyson’s 
friend, Arthur Henry Hallam. ‘In Memoriam* is his best claim to 
be regarded as a “thinker in verse** and the poem reveals the 
conflict between faith and doubt which was troubling the mind 
not of Tennyson alone but many men of his time. Even then he 
is hopeful : — 

“All will be well though faith and form 
May be sundered in the night of fear; 

Well roars the storm for those that bear 
A deeper voice across the storm.** 

‘Maud* which was published in 1855 is a protest against 
contemporary utilitarianism. The poem is melodramatic and 
lacks strength. It pleases us by the very traits which surprised the 
contemporaries of Tennyson : the more vigorous touches, the study 

of a morbid psychology and the boldness of lyricism. The lyrics 
like these. 




“Oh, that it were possible 
After long grief and pain 
To see the arms of my true love 
Round me once again.** 

cdnonly be compared to such lyrics like “Break, Break, Break** 
and “Tears Idle Tears’*. As for the ‘Idylls of the King’ they only 
remain a typical product of the Victorian age. Tennyson borrows 
his matter from Malory but is careful to purge him of everything 
that might shock Victorian sensibilities. Though the knights and 

ladies itt the ‘Idylls* masquerade in medieval armour, they arc in 
fact typically Victorian men and women. Tennyson’s later poems 
contain perhaps a harsher note but include such fine things as 
‘Rizpah', ‘The CHiarge of the Eight Brigade’ and ‘The Brook*. 
During the last yckrs of his life he was also attracted towards 
drama but could not achieve distinction therein. 


Inapite of his many great qualifications, Tennyson is not now 
i^Mdcd as one of the greatest poets; The causes of his popularity 
m his own age are also the causes of the re^cUon against him in 
ours. He was a typical Victorian and was looked upon btf his own 
age as a veritable oracle. The inevitable ' reaction to this here 

worship was bound to set in; his phUosophical ideas now appear 
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cheap and pallid, his narrow patriotism is now believed to be “not 
enough”, his mellifluous verses contain little to satisfy the modern 
disillusioned age. His art, though pure and delicate, sometimes 
smacks of artificiality; the superiority of ornamentar effects, of a 
highly 6nishcd form, as against the originality of thought, intro- 
duce the subtle aroma of decadence into his poetry. Therefore, 
when in the dawn of the twentieth century there was a reaction 
against Victorianism, Tennyson’s reputation waned. But now his 
star is again in the ascendent, And a time will come when impar- 
tial criticism will judge him not as the great poet, but as the most 
admirable artist of the nineteenth century in Engird, inferior only 
in this respect to what Keats gave promise of and at rare moments 
came to achieve. 

Browning : — Never perhaps have two great writers of the 
same age differed so widely as did Tennyson and Browning 
Tennyson is a Victorian and is thoroughly representative of his 
age. On the other hand. Browning is in many respects a modem 

poet; his profundity of thought, his carelessness of form and style, 

his psychological insight into character and his cosmopolitan!^ 
are all modern elements. 


Browning’s first poem ‘Pauline’ ( 1 333), is crude and inunatw. 
Paracelsus’ 1835) is incomparably greater than ‘Pauline’ and is a 
poem dealing with the medieval scfiol^ and physici^ who wm 
full of inordinate ambitions and desires and whose aim was e 
attainment of universal knowledge. The.pocm, inspite of its lour 
interlocutors, has affinity with the dramatic monologue. 
is so full of obscure details and recondite allusions, that it “ 

shed Browning’s reputation for obscurity. ‘Pippa Passes * P'J * ® 
one year after ‘Sordello.’ is not a regular drama but a dramatic poem 
which defies unconscious influence. Browning, for some years 

this, concentrated his attention on the .writing of dramas, ou , 

inspite of fine psychological penefration of his 

,0 produce even one really great drama 

failure in his dramaUc effort, was that he ” . 

action with character portrayal. Among ba g J 

be mentioned ‘Strafford’. ‘King Victor and ^-8 

in the -Scutcheon-; ‘Colombc’, BirUtday’ and A^tU. Tmg^cdy^ 

Browning had by now become conviMcd th^ 

dramatic monologue, and his Wo^n 

dramatic monologues, often of great power F 
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‘Dramatic Personal’ (1864) gives us more monolgucs. In 1868-9 
appeared ‘The Ring and the Book’, Brownmgs’s longest, and m 
many ways his greatest work. The poem deals with the story of 
the murder of a young wife, Pompilia, by her worthless husband. 
Count Guido. The story is told by nine different persons in 
twelve books; this naturally enUils a certain amount of repetition, 
but on the strength of this work Browning too can claim the title 
of the “subtle — souled psychologist”. After ‘The Ring and the 
Book’ his fertility was undiminished but his poetical powers were 
weakening. The more attractive of the later works are Fifine at 
the Fair’. ‘Dramatic Idylls’, ‘Parleying with Certain People* and 
‘Asolando*. 

Browning^’s a i^n was “soul dissection”, he had an analytic 
mind which revelled in search of the causes and sources of human 
emotion. But since he was less able to present character in action 
on the tinted scene, he gave up writing plays in favour of the 
dramatic monologue. For a man with the dramatic genius of 
Browning’s type dramatic monologue was a godsend. In the 
dramatic monologue. Browning selects the most significant 
moment in the life of a person, the most significant for the revela* 
don of his character, and then allows, him to speak for himself 
and in the act to reveal the half-hidden crevices of his mind and 
soul. Among the best of these monologue may be mentioned 
‘Bishop Blougram’s Apology*, ‘Abt Volger’, ‘Fra Lippo Lippi’, 
‘Andrea del Sarto’, ‘The Last Ride Together* and ‘The Grammar- 
ian’s Funeral’. 

Both in subject matter and slyle Browning displays profound 
originality. Tennyson’s poetry is marked by smoothness, finish and 
flowery graces of style; Browning’s has strength, vigour and 
ruggedness. Browning’s art consisted chiefly in the use of the 
grotesque. Just as he had a fondness for strange and unusual 
actions and queer characters, he had also a liking for queer metres. 
He frequently indulges in grotesque rhymes and meiCilcssly flouts 
the rules of grammar and syntax. The technicalities of his style 
and the subtlety of his mind generally make him unintelligible to 

the common reader. 

Throughout his career Browning held up the steady light of 
a hopeful and optimistic concept of life before the doubt-racked 
Victorians. In this respect also he presents a contrast to Tennyson. 
Tennyson’s is the attitude of faith, it has been said, just because it 
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is also that of doubt. He says we trust that ‘‘somehow good will 
be the fioal goal of iir% he does not see how good can be the goal 
of ill, but he trusts. On the other hand. Browning’s is the attitude 
of philosophy : he faces the difficulty and reasons it out. His optis- 
mism is not shallow and facile but it is based on experience. He 
clearly recognizes the presence of evil and of human misery but 
their presence does not shake his confidence in the value of life 
which “means intensely and means good”. Browning believed 
in the theory of evolution, and held that life is a presbtent struggle 
towards an ideal never completely attained, never even to be com- 
pletely attained. Love, according to him, is the all-pervading 
principle of life and “God ! Thou art love ! I buUd my faith on 
that.” Browning could place evil in his scheme of life, the 
principle of which was love. Browning had complete faith in the 
immortality of soul. It is the nobility and greatness of an indivi- 
dual’s ideal that count, not his failures and imperfection. Sinw 
“man lives for even” there is no reason why he should be weighed 
down by disappointments and failures in this life,. He exhorts 
us to hope for the best and to strive after our ideal. He teac^ 
us to fear nothing, to live like a fighter all our lives because We 
fall to rise, are baffled to fight better, sleep to wake.” Death itscll 
is nothing to be afraid of. for it is only the final battle, “the best 
and the last.” Browning was passionately mterested m, 
love with, existence, and his poetry is a wholesome tome which 

helps us to enjoy life and realize its value. 

^ aoDgh, Fitzerald and Thomson— The controversy 

between science and religion, doubt and faith ® ^ 

tive beliefs of the Victorians. The challenge offered ^ 

met with the revival of Medieval Christianity known a, the Tracu 
nan or Oxford Movement. But Clough and Mathew Arjld c°uld 
not take refuge in the dogmas of the Middle Ages, for foe 
truth and inteUectual honesty had been deeply 
mfod by Thomas Arnold. Hence Gough and Arnold 
arrive at faith. This pessimistic and sc^tical note « ^ P 
in the poetry of Fiuerald and James Thompson. (B. V.) g 

denied the central facts of Christianity. 

“Christ is not risen, no— 

He lies and mouldering low.” 

With the passing of faith Christ passes i 

“Now he is dead, far hence he lies 

In the lorn Syrian town 
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FitzeraJd translated the 'Rubbiyat* of the Persian poet, Omar 
Khayyam, whose pessimistic note and the philosophy of stoical 
resignation coincided with the pessimism of the age. Thompson 
was possessed by a blank disbelief. His *City of Dreadful Night* 
is a powerful and sincere expression of an atheistic and despairing 
creed. 


Mathew Arnold — The sense pessimism, the doubts and 
despair which troubled the mind of the Victorians, find their fullest 
and most characteristic expression in Mathew Arnold; The true 
note of Arnold’s temperament is sadness; a pensive melancholy 
essentially Romantic in origin. “Mathew Arnold is the greatest 
poet in the department of elegy and reflection” (W. H. Garrod). 
Arnold realizes that he has fallen upon an era of transition ; he 
finds himself "wandering between two worlds, one dead, the other 
powerless to be bom.” In Arnold, we thus catch a first glimpse 
of the pessimism of an age of uncertainty and transition. The loss 
of all positive beliefs left a vaccum, a scar in his inner being which 

is revealed only in his poetry. This consciousness of a sad plight 
of affaiw, "this strange disease of modern life, with its sick hurry 
and divided aims” is always present in his poem, whatever be its 
subject. ‘Empedocles on Etna’, ‘Dover Beach’, ‘Ruehy Chanel* 
*Thyrsis*, ‘Scholar Gipsy*, all are the cry of an agonised soul of 
one who laments for the good old days, ' 


'•When Wits were fresh and clear 

And life ran gaily as the sparking Thames.” 

Such prasimistic and melancholy poetry is necessarily dep- 
ressingbutitdoes not become enervaring on account of anothS 

w of “ fioe Stoical moral spirit 

eZ i h ^ *0 be enjoyed.’ 

Even the objects of nature "seem to bear rather than rejoice ” ^ 

t?seek oan’ do^ 
to seek within his own bosom for an inward good, to possess his 

P’-ootising resignation in regard to putwwd 


Arnold was a bom classicist ; a lover of sharu»l«TiM« 

^rity and simplicity. Amold-s classicIS TZl 

repcence and restraint, that his poetry has in thr ® 

lesion. For this reason rcadem-p^ciy yo 
often find him cold. His emotion never lets ZJr 

trains of unpremeditated art”. Nothing, for insta^. 
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more heart breaking than the death of a son at the hands of hh 
own father and yet Rustam's lament is couched in just four words, 
which mean more than what the whole ocean of teara could convey : 
“O boy— thy father ! —and his voice choked here.** 

But the stress which Arnold laid on classical virtues of writing 
should not blind us to the Romantic traits found m h.s ^ett^. 
His poetry is characterized by a note of Romantic melancholy. In 
the Oxford poem, the Arnoldian inteUectual 
away into the rich background of scenery and myth. In &ho^ 
Gipsy’, the great modern melancholy .s spiritualized into » 

of mystery and dreams, and here the poetry 

hi..hLt note In 'Thyrsi,’ the sobriety and punty of Greek lana 

sc! pe with its almost Keatsean recreation of background, ‘he senw 
SLble pathos brooding over die whole 
a suggestive and felicitous language, declare the complete blend g 

rvf thp classical and the Romantic# . 

° * Due ts scholarly nature, all-pervading seriomness, and the 

^mt of emotion and passion. 

S:; a cridc^ oTr-lT^ificer^-^ " 

Laleham Churchyard where he lira : 

“And nigh to where his i»nes abide, 

The Thames with its unruffled tide 

Seems like his genius typified, . .. . 

Its strength, its grace 
Its lucid gleam, its grace 

Its lucid gleam, its sober pnde 

Its tranquil peace.” (Sir WilHana WatsoJ 

The Pre-RaphaeUte 

There were poets who, “nerf sought tq 

escape through poetry to a '!? . - e,ry is concerned with 

minds. This aesthetic spirit ^ Ih 1818 D. G. 

the establishment of esublished a brotherhood 
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a liter^y manner Of their own. The literary gchooli due to its 
resemblance with the Pre-Raphaelite school of painters, came to be 
called by the same name. However, this school in poetry was not 
cntirly a new development, ,It was anticipated in the poetry of 
the Romantics, especially of Keats, with its pictorial quality, 
minuteness of detail and sweet melody. What Rossetti and his 
followers did was only to stress the elements already present in the 
literature of a slightly earlier' period. For this reason Saintsbury 
calls Pre-Raphaelitism a direct and legitimate development of the 
Romantic Revival in England. 

Rossetti— D. G. Rossetti was the leading spirit of the move- 
ment. In his poetry he created a world which lies beyond the 
bounds of our practical experience — a shadowy world ruled by 
mystery, wonder, beauty and love, and lit by another light -than 
that of common day. “The Renaissance of Wonder**, says 
Theodore Watts — Dunton, “culminates in poetry as it culminates 
in his poetry’*. His poetry is passionate and sensuous like Keats*. 
The proximity of poetry and plastic ana is strongly marked in his 
work. His ‘Blessed Damozel* furnishes a testimony to the fact 
that his outlook on world was that of a painter. Buchanan has 
attacked him for founding a “fleshly school of poetry/* But the 
attack is wide 6ff the mark, be<^Use Rossetti's seosuousness is 
something other than sensuality. The fact is that Rossetti was a' 
great symbolist and for him the senses were the sacramental 
emblems of the spirit. Like Dante and other medievalists, Rossetti, 
m every department of thought and emotion, not in love only, 
sought for outward manifestations. 

Moms ^Likc other members of this literary group, Morris 

also showed the same avoidance of the problems and vexations of 

contemporary life. His attraction for the Middle Ages is marked 

m -The Defenci of Gunever and Other Poims*, which consists . of 

a series of remarkable medieval, studjra. The ‘Earthly Paradise’, 

his masterpiece^ is a collection of twenty-four narrative poems on 

c^ic or medieval themes. Thus be tries to escape into the world 

of U^nation and beauty, but the consciousness of ills of life and' 

the dread of death give an unmistakable undertone of sadness to 
nia songs : ' ... 

VKiss me, Love for who knowe^ 

What thing cometh after death.'** t ■ ^ 

His aestheticism Uter led him to *)cial reform. His socialism was 
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the expression of aestheticism which wanted to see the world more 
picturesque and beautiful. 

Swinburne— ‘‘Swinburne was the spoilt child of the pre« 
Raphaelite group, at once its prodigy and its embarrassment.** 
(Lcgousis). He was a man of fiery temper and unconventional 
morality. He leaped into prominence with the publication of 
‘Atlanta in Calydon.’ • The secret of the success this drama was 
the beauty of the choral passages. The boldness of the tone of 
sensuous pleasure in ‘Poems and Ballads* provoked a scandal. 
These songs of love were succeeded by poems dedicated to national 
liberty, especially that of Italy, for Swinburne was an ardent 
admirer of Mazzini. Swinburne returned to love, his favourit? 
theme, in two later series of ‘Poems aud Ballads*, those of 1878 and 
1889, He challenged Tennyson, opposing the decorous restraint of 
‘Idylls of the king* by the boundless passion of his ‘Tristram of 
Lyonesse*. 

Unlike other members of the Pre-Raphaelite group. Swinburne 
was a musician rather than a painter. The sonority of the rhymes 
or of the modulations is that which links his verses together. 
Vowels call to vowels, and consonants to consonents, and these links 
often seem stronger than the links of thought or imagery. Swin- 
burne, like many other literary artists, suffers at times from the 
defect of his artistic virtue. 

Taken as a whole the Pre-Raphaelite poetry is pretty sugges- 
tive of Decadence. Poetry divorced from any normal 
life, is in grave perU of becoming effeminate. ov^elaboraW, 
morbid and unreal. Again, the poetry of the Pre-Raphachtw, 

particularly ofSwinburne, opened through Victonan 

breach which, gradually widened, eventually let in ^e 
decadent literature in the hands of the followers of Oscar i - 
In the words of Hugh Walker. Pre-Raphaeli^ has \ 

unfortunate though a potent influence.’* Its 
long time and wanted only when English literature 

a pha^nfgreater realism and material^ wi«h .he beg.nmng of 

a new turbulent century. 

A BRIEF SYNOPSIS 

1. Three factors are of great importance 1 ” ^ 

age : the advance of democratic ideals, the mdustria p gr . 

growth of scientific spirit. ..^rtinromise 

2. The Victorian age was essentially an age o P 
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3. The age is remarkable for its extreme deference to Con- 
vention and Authority, 

4. Inspite of its partial reversion to the spirit of eighteenth 
century, the Victorian age may be considered as the continuation of 
the age of Romantic Revival. 

5. Tennyson, the most representative poet of the age, com- 
bines the profusion and variety of Romantics with the finish m 
discipline of the classicists* His genius was essentially lyrical, ut 
his desire to become the prophet of his age proved a disMter. In the 
beginning of this century there was a reaction against him, but now 
his star is again rising. 

6. Browning was just the antithesis of Tennyson. His forte 
was dramatic monologue. His poetry is characterized by profun? 
dity of thought, carelessness of form and style, use of grotesque 
rhymes, psychological insight into character, cosmopolitanism and 
an optimistic concept of life. 

7. The growth of scientific spirit shattered all faith and belief 
and created an atmosphere of doubt and despair which la reflected 
in the poetry of Clough, Thompson, Fitzcrald and Arnold. Mathew 
Arnold’s poetry is marked by a deep elegiac note, a spirit of stoical 
resignation, reticence and restraint in style and passion. 

8. The Pre-Raphaelitism came as a reaction against the 
didacticism and rationality of Victorian Poetry. The poetry of 
Rossetti and Morris is characterised by a dreaming tendency, pic- 
torial suggestiveness, symbolism, love of the Middle ages and of the 
ancient Greek world. In Swinburne the movement entered on its 
phase of decadence. 


5. The Pre-Raphaelite Brotherhood 

Idealistic reaction against the didacticism of Victorian 
literature — In the reign of Queen Victorian poetry, along with the 
novel and the prose, seems to depart from the purely artistic stand- 
ard of art for art’s sake, and to be actuated by a definite moral 
purpose. Literature became the vehicle of social, political and 
moral problems that were tormenting the people of the time. Then 
there came an idealistic reaction against this pre-oocupatipn v^th 
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Cdntemporary life. There were poets who, repelled by the sordidness, 
ugliness and materialism of a scientific and mercantile generation, 
sought to escape in poetry to a world less vulgar and more to their 
minds. Like Keats, they ignored the peculiar hopes and perplexi- 
ties of their ages to wander after the all-sufficient spirit of beauty, 
and like Keats, they found refuge in the romance and mysticism of 
the Middle Ages or in the repose, restraint, and beauty of the world 
of the Greeks. This aesthetic and neo-classic spirit in literature, 
was associated with the rise of a new school of painters, known as 
the Pre-Raphaelite Brotherhood, 

What is Pre-Raphaelitism ? — In 1810 two German paint- 
ers, Cornelius and Ovcrbuck, founded a society in Rome, called the 
German Pre-Raphaelite Brethern. They gave themselves this name 
because they drew inspiration from Italian painters before Raphael, 
in whom they found a sweetness, depth and sincerity of devotional 
feeling, a self-forgetfulness and humble adherence to truth, which 
were absent from the sophisticated art of Raphael and his succcs- 
iors. In 1848 a Pre-Raphaelite Brotherhood was formed in England 
by three young painters, Dante Gabriel Rossetti, John Everett 
Millais and William Holman Hunt. They aimed at a return to older 
principles in painting, but as Rossetti and many of his followers 
were gifted writers, their work gave rise to a literary movement 
along the same lines. In painting they advocated a close study of 
nature and a revival of the spirit and methods of the early Italian 
painters. They aimed at infusing the same spirit into literature, 
but as the movement progressed it developed a literary manner of 
its own which, though not strictly Pre-Raphaelite in character, is 
still given that name for want of anything more accurate. 


Its kinship with Romantic Revival — It would be wrong 
to regard Pre-Raphaelitism as an entirely new development. It was 
anticipated in many ways in the early 19th century by Coleridge 
and by Scott, and especially by Keats and later by Tennyson, 
whose mastery of poetic technique set them a standard they endea- 
voured to follow. Like Keats the poets of this school were above all 
artists. Art was their religion. Though earlier in date, Keats 
‘Eve of St. Agnes* may be called typical of the Prc-Raphaehte 
poetry — picturesque, passionate, exquisite in detail, and with all 
the exaltation and idealism of the troubadours in its treatment 
of love. Rossetti derived the impulse which led him to initiate 
the movement from Lord Houghton's life and Letters of Keats , 
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in which he first read of Keats’ interest in Italian Pre-RaphaeUtc 
painting. What Rossetti and hU followers actuaUy did was to 
stress an element already present in the literature of a slighty 
earlier period. For this reason Saintsbury call Pre-RaphaclitUm 
a direct and legitimate development of the Romantic Revival in 
England. 

Dante Gabriel Rossetti— D. G. Rossetti, the son of an exiled 
Italian painter and scholar, was the leading spirit of the Pre- 
Raphaelite movement. Rossetti’s poetic world lies beyond the 
bounds of our practical experience — a shadowy world ruled by 
mystery, wonder, beauty^nd love and lit by another light than that 
of common day. In his poetry something of the unearthly spirit 
of Blake and of the poet of the ‘Ancient Mariner*, something of 
the magic of Keats* La Belle Dame Sans Mcrcie*, survives. “The 
Renaissance of Wonder*’, says Theodore Watts-Dunton, “culmina- 
tes in Rossetti’s poetry as it culminates in his paintings.** 

Although not a painter himself, the pictorial suggestiveness 
of Keats* poetry proved a> fruitful inspiration to the Pre-Raphaelite 
group of which Rossetti was the most distinguished representative. 
That the pictorial element is more insistent in Rossetti than in 
Keats is obviously due to the fact that Rossetci*8 outlook on the 
world is essentially that of a painter. He thinks and feels in pig- 
ments. Who but a painter would have given us lines like these. 

“The blessed damozel leaned out 
From the gold bar of heaven’*. 

And, 

“She had three lilies in her hand 
And the stars in her hair were seven,” 

And, 

*‘And the sails mounting upto God 
Went by her like thin flames,'* 

This is not merely the verse of a pictorial artist, but of a Pre- 
Raphelite artist. In the words underlined above the familiar 
symbolism of the medieval colourists is clearly discerned. 

No doubt Rossetti was highly sensuous but his lensuousnesi 
must be clearly distinguished from mere sensuality. The senses 
were for Rossetti sacramental emblems of the spirit. In every 
department of thought and emotion, not in love only, Rossetti 
sought for the outward manifestations. He valued the physical 
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expressioOi the outward manifestation, not as does the mere sensua- 
list as something disconnected from the inner life, but as the visible 
power that would turn life and character into beauty and nobility. 
He worshiped beauty^ 

"Whose speech truth knows not from her thought, 

Nor love her body from her soul." 

In *Thc Blessed Damozel*, his masterpiece, this materialization of 
things spiritual and unseen is all-prevading. Therefore, Robert 
Buchanan’s attack on Rossetti for establishing ‘the Fleshly school 
of poetry* is widely off the mark, because Rossettis, sensuousness is 
something other than sensuality. 

Profound thinkers and more varied singers the last century 
has given us, but Rossetti has expressed, in a way no other poet 
has done, the hunger of the human heart for love and beauty, the 
hunger of the human soul for those impalpable mysteries that 
touch the horizon of human thought. 

William Morris— Among the little band of followers that 
Rossetti gathered around him in the earlier part of his career was 
William Morris, a man of restless energy and an extra-ordinary 
versatility of mind, In early manhood Morris was fascinated by 
the strange beauty of ‘The Blessed Damozel*, and a little later he 
met Rossetti and was strongly influenced by his magnetic persona- 
lity. Like the other members of the little group, Morris was 
strongly attracted to the Middle Ages, and his first book ‘The 
Defence of Guneverc and Other Poems*, consists of a series of 
remarkable medieval studies. One of the poems in this collection 
‘The Haystack in the Flood’, presents the passionate and savage 
side of medieval life with truth and power; but many of the poems 
are purely pictorial. In these poems everything is stu lom y 
unreal. The knight, the maidens with blue eyes and yellow ha^ 
and decorative fingers and all those subjects and images w ic 
were the theatrical properties of the Pre-Raphaelitics are ce y 


introduced. . 

Morris showed the same avoidance of 
vexations of contemporary life in his classical study « 

Death of Jason*, and in ‘The earthly Parad.se*. ^ 

most and probably the best of his poems. “The ar y 
is a collection of twenty-four romantic narrative P®'™ 
or medieval themes. A company of 

Norway in the time of pestilence in search of an earthly p . 
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where they may escape the fear of death, are hospitably received 
at a Western city, founded by Greek exiles centuries before. For 
the space of a year the mariner and his hosts meet and Icguile the 
time with telling the stories drawn from many sources which 
compose the main part of the poem. While reading the poem, we 
arc transported to an enchanted region, a world of beautiful 
illusions, where everything seems shadowy and unreal. A thread 
of connection, similar to that employed in ‘The Canterbury Tales , 
holds these stories together. Morris attempted to do no more in 
•The Earthly Paradise* than bring a temporary repose and forget- 
fulness through art. But even in ‘The Earthly Paradise , a poem 
in which the “idle singer'* deliberately seeks for relief in a world 
of the ideal, there is a subdued but unmistakable undertone of 
sadness. Art such as this may be sedative, but the poet knows 
that it is powerless to ease the real ills of life, that it cannot “make 
quick-coming death a little thing.** The spirit of Morris and 
Rossetti was essentially pagan in their poetry, and as in so much 
pagan literature, the love of life is quickened by the dread of 
death. A philosophy and mood similar to the pagan is summed 
up in one of the refrains of Morris's songs : 

“Kiss me, love, for who knoweth 

What thing cometh after death.** 

But Morris, inspite of his poems, was no mere dreamer : he 
was a robust man, full of vitality, a fighter and a reformer. In 
his later years, he faced, as Ruskin did, the pressing social ques- 
tions of his time, and strove manfully “to set the crooked straight.** 
He abandoned the liberal party in 1880, and, a little later, 
actively espoused the socialistic cause. A belief in the possibility 
of social reform gave a new hopefulness and vigour to some of 
Morris*! later verses and entered largely into his prosc-romahee. 
*Thc Dream of John Ball*. Morris’s socialism was, however, 
largely the expression of his aesthetic and artistic ideals, it sprang 
rather from his desire to make the world more picturesque and 
beautiful than from any deep human sympathy. 

A. C. Swinburne ; — He leaped into' prominence with ' the 
publication of ‘Atlanta in Calydon* which triumphantly vindicated 
his claim to a foremost place among the poets of his time- As a 
lyrical drama it is a superb piece of art, which marks out aa 
dearly his kinship with Shelley as did Rossetti*s poems his affinity 
with Keats; . ^ 
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Hif subjectt were the great romantic themei, Shelley's and 
Landor'f revolt against society, the hatred of kings and priests, 
and the struggle against conventional morality. Swinburo's passion 
was sincere enough, but it was neither very personal nor very new. 
It was in the form of his poems, in his extra-ordinary lyrical 
onrush, that his mastery shone forth. For he was essentially 
lyrical even when he attempted drama, as he did at (he start of his 
career. The success of 'Atlanta in Calydon’ was due to the beauty 
of the choral passages. Dramatic movement and the creation of 
characters were outside his range. 


The boldness pf the tone of sensuous pleasure in ‘Poems and 
Ballads’ provoked a scandal. But it was also a revelation ol 
splendid audacity which aroused the enthusiasm of the younger 
generation, a thunder-clap like the appearance of ‘Childe Harold* 
fifty years earlier. This violent paganism broke in upon Victorian 
reserve; it was passion's claim to express itself without reticence; 
it was the first far-heard signal of a revolt that was not to become 
general till a generation later. 


These songs of love were succeeded by poems dedicated to 
national liberty, especially that of Italy, the Swinburne was an 
ardent admirer of Mazzini. The vagueness and even emptiness of 
his rhapsodies are compensated for and veiled by his unfailing 
lyric ardour. 


Swinburne returned to love, his favourite theme, in two later 
series of ‘Poems and Ballads’, those of 1878 and 1889.^ He challen- 
ged Tennyson, opposing the decorous restraint of the ‘Idylls o t e 
Kings* by the boundless passion of his ‘Tristram of Lyonesse in 
which the ancient legend is retold by a poet unhampered y any 
moral consideration. 


Unlike other members of the Pre-Raphaelite ^oup he w^a 

musician rather than a painter. However 
qualities may be, the poetry of Rossetti or of Moms is P 
pictorial. It has line and colour. Swinburne s poe y 
contours and sure outlines. The sonority of ,, ^^11 

modulations is that which links the vers« often 

to vowels, and consonants to consonants, and tn 

„em stronger than the links of though, or .mge^^ 
tion and the onomatopoeic effects seem to ^ ‘ . 

P 3 in the opening lines of a chorus of Atlanta X 
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“When the hounds of spring are on Winter’s traces; 

The mother of months in meadow and plain 
Fills the shadow and windy places. 

With lisp of leaves and ripple of rain”. 

And how cunningly the differences in speed arc rendered in : 

“The wild vine slips with the weight of its leaves. 

But the berried ivy catches and cleaves 
To the limbs that glitter, the feet that scare 
The wolf that follows, the fawn that flies**. 

What the proseman docs by logical suasion and most poets by 
pictorial appeal and intellectual suggestion, Swinburne tries to 
achieve by metrical modulation and the complex varieties of rhyth- 
mic cadences. The attempt is a daring one and, it may be frankly 
said, is a method of approach that is apt to fatigue the reader 
when carried to excess. Swinburne, like many other literary artists 
suffers at times from the defect of his artistic virtue. 

Decline of Pre-Raphaelitism — Taken as a whole the Pre- 
Raphachte poetry is pretty suggestive of decadence. Rossetti and 
his associates separated themselves from activities and responsibili- 
ties of their time, from the ordinary interests, occupations, conso- 
lations and desires of the men about them, and built a palace of 
Art for their delight and refuse. Poetry, divorced from any normal 
relation to life, is in grave peril of becoming effeminate, over- 
elaborate, morbid and unreal. The element of decadence is very 
pronounced in the poems of Swinburne. He was the spoilt child 
of the Pre-Raphaelite group, atonce its prodigy and its embarrass- 
ment. His poems opened through Victorian reticence the breath 
which gradually widened, eventually let in the flood of decadent 
literature in the hands of the followers of Oscar Wilde. In the 
words of Hugh Walker, Pre Raphaelitism has proved * an unfortu- 
nate though potent influence.’* Its influence lasted for a long 
time. The lamp was burning; the oil was spent; the smoke lingered 
and lingered; and we know not where it ended. The baneful 
influence of Pre-Raphaelitism only waned when English literature 
entered upon a phase of greater realism and materialism with the 
beginning of a turbulent new century. 

A BRIEF SYNOPSIS * 

1 . The Pre-Raphaelite Movement was an idealistic reaction 
against the didacticism and pre-occupation with contempoinrv -tife 

of Victorian Utcrature. . ^ 
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2. The Movement is giyen that name because it was started 
to infuse into literature the spirit and the ideals of Italian painters 
before Raphael. 

3. Pre*Raphaelitism was not something entirely new. It was 
a direct and legitimate development of Romantic Revival in 
England. 

4. D. G. Rossetti was the guiding spirit of the Movement. 
His poetic world lies beyond the bounds of our practical experience. 
His poetry is characterized by a deep sense of mystery and wonder, 
pictorial suggestiveness and symbolism. His masterpiece, ‘The 
Blessed Damozel* is a model of Pre-Raphaelite poetry. 

5. Morris was a devout follower of Rossetti. Like other 
members of the group he was strongly attracted to the Middle Ages, 
‘The Earthly Paradise* is a collection of twenty-four romantic 
narrative praems in classical or medieval themes : In the later 
years of his life he faced the pressing social needs of his age and 
espoused the cause of socialism. 

6. Swinburne was a man of fiery temper and unconventional 
morality. His genius was essentially lyrical. Unlike other member 
of the Pre-Raphaelite group he was a musician rather than a 
painter. 

7. Taken as a whole the Pre-Raphaelite poetry is pretty 
suggestive of decadence. It has proved an unfortunate though a 
potent influence. 


6. Trends in Modern Poetry 

including 

Lyric in the 20th Century 

In the twentieth century for the first time in 
Aoulder to shoulder with novel, has smfied w.th vmtory o^r ^1 
other departments of literature. Among e vario 
poetry, it is lyric poetry that is most popular . Sat 
narrative poetry have mostly gone over to ^ 

and the modern age is not the age of epic , f the 

lyric. associated with the name 

age, Furthermore, this period is called the ag 
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and therefore, one powerful personality dominating the entire age 
like Tennyson, Johnson, or Pope has become an anachronism. It 
is rather an age of anthology in which several poets working 
together send out volumes of short poems for the delight of the 
people. 

The topic as to when modern era sets in has been controvers* 
ial. In order to settle this issue we have to isolate the moment 
at which Victorianism is spent and some signs of new mom are 
discernible upon the horizon. In literature there are no water- 
tight compartments and, therefore, no definite line of demarcation 
can be pointed out separating the modern age from the Victorian 
However, it is a largely accepted opinion that modem 


era 


y- 


poetry sees the light with the publication of the Georgian poetry 
in 1912. But the twelve years preceding it are important in their 
own way in which the old snake changes in outer scaly garb for a 
fresh on^. 

Survivors and Precursors— The twentieth century opens 
like the football match being played in a heavy rain, passive and 
spiritless ; or rather in a way it shows that fabulous calm which 
precedes the last turmoil. Old pens are writing with new ink. 
Leaving aside decadents such as Dawson and Davidson and aesthe- 
tes such as Oscar Wilde who really belong to the last decade of the 
19th century, we see certain figures who belong as much to the 

previous century as to the present. They have been called ‘survivors 
and precursors’ by A. C, Ward. 

In the time sense Robert Bridges was a Victorian poet ; in 
form and spirit he belonged to the new century. He wrote many 
love lyrics but his voice was never lifted in a shout of joy ; nor in 
his elegies did it shrill into complaint. He is always serene ; his an 
emotions recollected in tranquility”. His famous lyric on the 
Nightingale IS on the lips of all genuine lovers of English poetry. 

Itwasm l929, a little before his death, that he published his best 

and ambitious work, 'The Tetameut of Beauty*. This long 
phJosophical poem contains Bridges* reflections upon man and the 
umverse couched in a voice of serene assurance, thus providing a 
courageous and healthy guidance in an age torn with doubt, despair 
and perplexity. Apart from its sublime philosophy, the book op'e^ 
anew chapter m the history of English metre. Ldge, had fong 

r^’ldndrf^“ mthisma^um opus of his life that t;? eVoivU 

a new kind of vene, known as versft UbrCa / ^ 
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The poetry of blatant and aggressive English nationalism was 
written by Rudyard Kipling. His poetry had little metaphysical 
appeal and was inspired by the conviction that his country-men had 
a mission to civilise the world^s 

'‘...fluttered folk and wild — 

Your new-caught, sullen peoples, 

Half-devil and half-child.” 

Kipling's doctrine of militant nationalism and the Whiteman's bur- 
den antagonised sober readers who considered him insensitive, loud 
and vulgar. Kipling is not a great poet, but he is avowedly the idol 
of the British Tommy and his soldier and sailor rhymes are among 
his most characteristic though not best poems. 


W. B. Yeats, the founder of the Irish literary movement, 
began as a full-blooded romantic, a dreamer of dreams, the best 
expression of which is found in his famous lyric. ‘The Lake Isle of 
Innisfree*. His poems found a ready response in England perhaps 
as an antidote to the blatant vulgarity of Kipling. As Dr. Bowra 
writes," “The writer of theme is a belated Pre-Raphaelite, a good 
pupil of Morris, a poet of escape, singer of music in the deep heart's 
core.” In the second phase of his work Yeats shows the influence 
of symbolism, especially of the French symbolist Mallarme. But 
instead ofthe private symbols of Mallarme. Yeats uses the images 
of Celtic mythology. In the final phase of his poetic career, 
which began with the ‘Green Helmet. (1910), romantic decoration, 
mythology and vague music of his earlier poems have baen replaced 
by a new immediacy and concreteness, and a terse, and unadorned 
language. In fact, with the passage of times he seemed to grow 
weary of pure romanticism as he himself said, “I am worn out with 


dreams.** 

Hardy now published his ‘Dynasts*. Its theme, its pur^sc 
and view of life are exactly the same as of his novels. It is bot 

epic and drama, narrative and lyric and tells the story of Europe 

between the battles of Trafalgar and Waterloo. Its short lyrics 
are pithily condensed in e:tpression often intentionally angular m 
rhythm, but always showing great technical care and love of 

experimentation. _ 

Another remarkable poetical creation of the 
the present century was the poet laureate John J 

Everlasting Mercy’ which proved to be a phenomenal »«««* P" 
appearance in 1911. This long narrative poem was an attempt to 
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represent in verse, realistically, the spiritual conversion of a 
prodigal, Saul Kane. Though some of thejlater poems of Masefield 
contain a greater essence of true poetry. 'The Everlasting Mercy* 
remains in a class apart, an epitome of the new influences in society 
and the reaction towards bringing poetry close to the common man. 


War Poets — The First World War disorganised society and 
literature in several ways. Most of the men of letters served in the 
various theatres of war and quite a few of them were killed in 
action. Nevertheless, they left behind them a considerable volume 
of poetry, mirroring their sentiments and reactions to the great 
catastrophe. 


The most outstanding of these war-poets is Rupert Brooke 
who became almost a national hero, a symbol of patriotism and 
sacrifice owing to his early death in 1915. Among his war poems 
‘The Soldier* is most famous. Brooke takes a glorious view of war 
speaks of its heroics, and not its brutalities and ghastliness. Though 
not moved by the same measure of heroic fervour ‘Jublian Grenfell 
another casuality in war, maintains a spirit of tranquility and 
confidence not found in other war-time poets. His famous poem 
‘Into Battle* mirrors the attitude of calm and confidence in which 

even death does not appear the horror it is. 


Very different from these are the soldien-poets, Siegfried 
Sassoon and Wilfred Owen. Sassoon who was invalidated early 
m the war, does not throw any romantic veil over the horrors of 
war, which he depicts -as a dirty mess of blood and decaying 
^dies and “the hell where youth and laughter go.” Wilfred 
Owen who died fighting in 1918, also had no illusions about war. 
as IS clear from an unfinished preface to his poems, 

“This book is not concerned with Poetry 
The subject of it is War, and the pity of War 
The Poetry is in the pity.” 


If Sassoon, Owen and others voiced the poignancy of life 
during the holocaust of war, W. W. Gibson capturrf in hi. noetrv 
Aat great evil of both war and peace-modern industrialisiT^ its 

dullness, dreariness and deadening specialization. Gibson depicts 
a world of arduous manual labour, in which machines have become 

«; “‘f “loiv "f p»pi. » iiix 


"AU life moving. to one measure 

Daily breads daily bread.*' 'i 
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Return to Romance and Nature— In sharp contrast to the 
unlovely subjects of bloodshed and death or the murky hell of 
industry, J. E, Flecker and Walter De La Mare present a breath 
of old world romance, the one escaping into the realms of oriental 
splendour and the other seeking refuge in the world of children's 
innocence. Like Keats, Flecker wrote '‘with the single intention of 
creating beauty", and his oriental play ‘Hassan* (1922) abounds 
in poetic delights, particularly in the lyrics which form the best 
part of this drama. ‘The War Song of the Saracens' and ‘The 
Golden Journey to Samarkand’ represent the fulfilment of Flecker's 
quest for beauty. Walter De La Mare returns to the direct vision 
of childhood though his imagination and intellect are as mature 
as those of adults. In his mysticism he recalls Blake who could see 
divinity in a grain of sand. 

Another set of poets, who turned their back upon the drab 
and unsatisfying reality of their age found, like Wordsworth, 
solace in the bosom of Nature. W. H. Davies, who related the 
story of his early life in ‘The Autobiography of a Super Tramp* 
“flies to Nature for solace and forgetfulness, pursuing joy, 
eschewing sadness" As is clear from his poem ‘Leisure’, he is 
not so much anxious to read any philosophical meaning or moral 
pattern in Nature as to watch her beauty, enjoy her external 
charms. His discontent with a jaded, hectic world, as well as his 
passion for loveliness of nature is well echoed in the following oft- 
quoted lines : 

“A poor life this, if full of care 

We have no time to stand and stare". 

Edmund Blunden, who is still alive and creative, is a greater Nature 
poet, who completely indentified himself with Nature in various 

moods. 

The Impressionistic School of Sitwells — Now we turn to 
the radical innovators and experimenters in English poetry in the 
immediate post war period. One of these groups consists of the 
triumvirate of the Sitwells, Edith and her two brothers, Osbert and 
Sachervell. The Sitwells set up an anti-tradional movement and 
launched upon a vigorous controversy in making out a case for a 
new conception and technique of poetry. They did not simp y 
adopt verse libre but went a step further in evolving a new 
phraseology and vocabulary as well. In ‘Who Killed Cock Robin ? 
Osbert Sitwell stated the aims of new poetry and, among other 
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things stated : “you can not write well in the idiona of the day 
before yesterday/* 

The most revolutionary of the three was £dith and the least 
revolutionary Sachervell. Poetic artistry was the life’s devotion 
of Edith. Her brother Osbert said of her : 

“Ascetic artist of the painting word 

Your whole life bent to this one, scldess cause 

Of netting beauty with a phrase of pause/* 

The innovations of Edith lie (a) in seeking to communicate 
sensation, more than to describe ; (b) in avoidance of worn>out 
traditional imagery and metaphor ; (c) in 'adopting poetry to 
modem musical (mainly dance) rhythms. What measure this 
type of impressionistic technique of poetry achieved is a highly 
debatable proposition, but to an average reader much of these 
experiments seem to be poetic freaks rather than solid poetic 
achievement. 

The Imagists — The imagists were equally unconventional, 
they also shunned abstractions, aimed at utmost economy of words, 
and reduced poetic ornament to the minimum. They wished to 
produce poems with the sharpness of outline and precision of form 
which belong to perfectly proportioned statuette or other carved 
image. ‘*An image”, they defined **is that which presents an 
intellectual and emotional complex in an instant.” The chief 
exponents of this school were T, E. Hulme, Richard Aldington, 

F.S. Flint, Ezra Pound and H. D. (Hilda Doolittle - Mrs. 
Aldington). 

Hulme’s main theme was that it was the discovery of a new 
vcm form that gave new poetic Ufe and that each age, because 
of its changed outlook, required a new verse form to express it. Jle 
had been impressed by the freedom and the new life given to 
poetry in France in the eighties of the last century by the discovery 
of verse librc, and he felt that this harmonise with the new age 

^ose philosophy was that truth was not absoluted but relative, 
^cre was now a "tentative and half shy manner of looking at 
things *, poetry was introspective and was concerned with commu- 
nicating vague and momentary phases of the poet's mind; and 
poetey was now to be read silently rather than aloud^ In this new 
world verse libre was apt; here was the proper rhythm. But a new 
rhythm wm not enough ; it should be accompanied by new 
analogies-frcsh metaphors must startle the reader out of the doze 
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of I^bit. Here the classical cast of Hulmc’s mind dictated that 
the images must be clear, concise and accurate— they must call 
up a well-defined picture to the mind's eye. 

This new kind of poetry, as conceived and practised by Hulme, 
was called Imagism, and Hulme has been called the Father of 
Imagism. His friend Ezra Pound shared his views, and there arose 
a movement both in England and America devoted to it. A 
perfect instance of the Imagiit poem was Pound's t 

“The apparition of these faces in the crown . 

Petals on a wet, black bough.** 

The last jointVolume of Imagist poetry appeared in 1917 but the 
new technique made a notable contribution to later poetry, and 
one of the original Imagists, H. D. developed the manner into 
some of her best poetry, which appeared in the forties, as in ‘The 
Walls Do Not Fall’ of 1944. ’‘Imagism was but a beginning”, 
says Dr. A. S. Collins, “but it was a beginning fraught with 
possibilities. Given the new rhythms and 'the imagery, poetry 
might have had a rebirth without the unleashing of the Narious 
new forces in the wake of the War. The limitation of Imagism 
was that it concentrated too exclusively on a new technique, 
holding that the subject was relatively unimportant. But in the 
meantime the cult of direct concise, clear treatment in a new 
rhythm worked for good.” 

The Surrealists — Another important trend in modern poetry 
is surrealism. This movement which was already strong on the 
Continent; was felt in England in the years on the threshold of 
the thirties. The chief exponents of this movement, Dylan 
Thomas, Herbert Read, George Barker and David Gascoyne made 
poetry again obscure. It was a purer poetry in that it came from 
deeper levels of consciousness, was less deliberately intellectual, and 
had no political purpose. A poet like Dylan Thomas had no such 
aim ai that of healing the Waste Land, but, as Stephen Spender 
expressed it later, it was the voice not of the doctor but of the 
patient that was now heard : “the poet no longer stands outside 
the Waste Land. He is the flower.” These were the poets who 
in England made the nearest approach to surrealism, whic , i 
practised ideally, meant the release by the poet of whatever welled 
up from within him without any conscious control or selection. 
Such pure surrealism was probably very rarely, if ever, achieve 
because the conscious mind always insists upon having s arc i 
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tranamitting material to paper, and the poetry of Dylan Thomat 
always showed an attention to poetic technique which could not 
be purely spontaneous. 

The New Metaphysicals— The tendancy towards obscurity 
is even more noticeable with T. S. Eliot at their head. An acknow« 


ledgcd traditionalist (in his own sense) Mr. Eliot's approach if 
essentially ecclectic. He is a class by himself. He looked at war 
in a completely different mood. His ‘Waste Land* and ‘Hollow 
Men* are classics on the subject of waste and futility of war. 
Having an immense knowledge at his back of various cultures, 
their literature and philosophy, his endeavours are to synthesize 
them into a condensed and homogeneous whole. His technique 
of poetry is a blend of the art of the 1 7th century metaphysical 
poets, especially of Donne, with the visual imagery of the French 
symbolists and the imagists, and also with the genius of Hopkins^ 
poetry. But this does not mean that EHot is an imitator. His art 
H, on the other hand, that of a co-ordinator. Imprint of his 
genius is always there. For him poetry is not an expression of 
personality but an escape from it into art. Personal experiences, 
only when purged of their idiosyncrasies by going through a 
universalizing process, become fit for objective expression. 


Consciousness of the waste and futility of war, and the 
desolation and hopelessness resulting from it once more brought 
God m purview. A sincere quest for positive faith emerged, and 

we have another marked tendency with the opening of the thirties. 

Religious poetry came to be written under the influence of the 1 7th 

^ti^v What gave a further impetus to the 

Witing of religious poetry was the popularity of Hopkins after 

u^ft-rTf The poeLy of HopZ h^ 

quail IK which particularly appealed to the post-war world- it 

powerful !nteUect°i",f ^“‘"tion; it combined a 

frorthe'L°D Th' greatness of hi, poetry can be judgid 

Wh“h W H P”'** ^hare the religbn 

Which inspired and governed all that Hopkins wrote Mr Eliot 

^rnself now « his face away from the faithlessness of the 

the Anglo. Ca.Urd“c’.rin«^^ fel.t '^terfh"’ 

come hi, voice and h. i, ha, be- 
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*Littie Gidding* each of these of the Tour Quartets* reveals symbolic 
cally this highest faith and is a finely universalised song of 
cDchantment of the highest Entity in a sober and philosophical 
tone. 

Oxford Leftists— Eliot became a potent force in English 
letters in nineteen-thirties and his influence is still considerable. 
The poets of the younger generation who came most under tiis 
spell are W. H. Auden, Stephen Spender, C. D. Lewis and Louis 
Mac Neice. Though Eliot influenced their poetic technique to some 
extent, the thought-content of their poetry sought its inspiration 
elsewhere — chiefly in the springs of Communism and Socialism, 
As A. C. Ward has put it, ‘‘...whereas salvation through Christ and 
damnation through sin were the alpha and omega of John Donne 
and of the puritans, salvation through Marx and damnation 
through captalism were the twentieth century substitutes.*’ These 
Oxford leftists shatter into pieces Eliot’s conception of poetry for a 
few, and bring their poems before the masses. Naturally, with an 
intention to make contact with a wider audience, they set their 
aims for a more colloquial expression and used the vocabulary, 
idiom and rhythm of every day speech. The Waste ‘Land they 
saw, but they did not despair to witness the wretched bleakness, 
constantly soring, but on the other hand they determined to use 

poetry to sissist in healing. 

W. H. Auden, the acknowledged leader of the school, had a 
wide intellectual curiosity. After the former obscurity m 
expression which had resulted from the oftener use of a private 
language, he developed a sweet lyric faculty. Influenced by E lo , 
Owen and Hopkins on the formal side, his technique pves a 

combined impression of the symbolic method of the first, the use 

of assonance and internal rhythm of the second and the sprung 

rhythm of the third. On the material ^ 

poetry dominated by the conception of men m society. H p 
r a most ambitious poetry revealing a faith m a vo en joc 
revolution as a means to a better order. But there « 
sympathetic touch, wnich is more humanitariaii, behm ® 

^ns and practical jokes which are aimed at showmg h« contemp 

though Auden-s close 

the political ideals, his poems often turn into fi"* 

they are inspired by nature. He was an 'open-a.r poet , aho 
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aU the poet of the wind and the bird-song. His ‘Transitional 
Poems* and ‘Form Feathers to Iron’ are collections of short pieces 
of lyrics. But his ‘Magnetic Mountain*, a thesis how to abolish 
the old and bring the new world, is a sweet propaganda. 

From the beginning Stephen Spender took the most objective 
view among these poets of the social and political scene, though 
he also became the most introspective of them. He sounded the 
dirge of the old world. 


“...where shapes of death haunt life” 
must go, and the young comrades must 

“...advance to rebuild advance to rebel”, 

giving up 


“dreams of heaven after our world” 

they must follow 

. palpable and obvious love of man for man.” 

His ‘Vienna’ dealt with the clash between the dying civilisation of 
Ae boui^eoisie and the new life of the workers, unhappily crushed 
in this instance by the political rulers of Austria. The choruses in 

imt'’ ^*1* I"*’ ° dilemma of the 

r.V-' ofRight and Left, had not the 

poetic quality of choruses in Auden’s plays. 

Mac Ncice was too balanced to believe in Utopia and 
^mt out that though, like snow. Communism might ^ve the 


H- ... • ® P®’*'=‘'on Which can never come ’• 

. rely at“ 

first rate poems. Pipc-Muse’ are his 

blendmg the impression of the sense with til • Tu * 
modern poets have knocked at all the ^t'Jlwtual, the 

iand expression from the past and of subject matter 

co-orii^te and homogeno^ effect of aU ttoe“''°Frol f “ 
-Hppciness of an cei. Je t^'en^n’r ^ S C S 
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yet become conspicuous, though the effects are most salutary and 
healthy. Arnold's prophecy has proved to be true and the age 
has felt that really “the future of poetry is immense.” 

TRENDS IN MODERN POETRY 

A Synopsis — 

1. Among the various types of poetry it is lyric poetry that 
is most popular.” 

2. Survivors and Precursors — (i) Robert Bridges His 
poetry is characterized by a note of serenity. ‘In his ‘Testament of 
Beauty' he evolved a new kind of verse, known as verse libre. 
(ii) Rudyard Kipling— He wrote poetry of blatant and aggressive 
English nationalism, (iii) W. B. Yeats— In the Hrst phase of his 
career he is a full-blooded romantic, a dreamer of dreams. In the 
second phase he shows the inHuence of French symbolism. The 
final phase of his literary career is characterized by a new 
immediacy and concreteness, and terse and unadorned language, 
(iv) Thomas Hardy— His ‘Dynasts* tells the story of Europe 
between the battles of Trafalgar and Waterloo, (v) John Masfield 
His ‘Everlasting Mercy’ was an attempt to represent in verse, 
realistically, the spiritual conversion of a prodical Saul Kane. 

3. War Poets— (i) Rupert Brooke— He takes a glorious 
view of war and speaks of its heroics, (ii) Jublian Grenfell— He a o 
maintains a spirit of tranquilUty and confidence (in) Siegfried 
Sassoon and (iv) Wilfered Owen do not throw any 

over the horror, of war. (v) W. W. Gib,on-He eaptu^ 
great evil of both war and peace— modern mdustrialisatio 

its attendant evils. p ri ir — 

4 Return to Romance and Nature (i) J* E* ® 

His famous oriental play ‘Hasan* represents 

(ii) Walter De La Mare- he makes a return to the 

Childhood, (iii) W.H. identified 

forgetfulness, (iv) Edmund Blunden-He compiei y 

himself with Nature in her v-o- moo<b- Si,. 

,„di.lond ........ '““I” 

in making out a case for a new con p 

poetry. r\ 'T V Hulmc (u) Richard Aldington 

6. The Imagists-W T. E. 1 ^ Doolittle- 

(iii) F. S. Flint (iv) Ezra Pound (v) H. D. (H.iua 
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Mrs. Aldington). An image is that which presents an intellectual 
and emotional complex in an instant. They wished to produM 
poems with the sharpness of outline and precision of form, aimed 

at utmost economy of words, shunned abstractions. 

7. The Surrealists— (i) Dylan Thomas (ii) Herbert Read 
(ii) George Baker (iv) David Gascoyne, Surrealism means the 
release by poet of whatever welled up from within him without 
any conscious control or selection. 

8. The New Metaphysicals — (i) T, S. Eliot — His approach 
is eccletic. After ‘The Waste Land’ and ‘Hollowman* he turns to 
religious poetry. Each of the ‘Four Quartets’ is a 6ncly universal* 
ised song of enchantment of the highest Entity in a sober and 
philosophical tone. 

9. Oxford Leftists — They sought inspiration in the springs 
of communism and socialism, (i) W. H, Auden— His is the class 
conscious poetry dominated by the conception of men in society 
(ii) C. D. Lewis — Obsessed with political ideals, his poems turn 
into Brst rate lyrics when inspired by nature, (iti) Stephen Spender- 
He is the most objective and introspeetive of this group of poets, 
(iv) Mac Neice— His art is often pictorial. 

10. The future of poetry is immense. 
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SEC. 4 

CRIIICISH 




1. Criticism — Its Nature & Function 


'^Criticism is the art of interpreting art. It serves as an 
intermediary between the author and the reader by explaining the 
one to the other. By his special aptitude and training, the critic 
feels the virtue of a masterpiece, disengages it and sets it forth,” 

— Walter Paper 


In its strict sense the word criticism means judgement, and 
this sense commonly colours our use of it even when it is most 
broadly employed. The literary critic is, therefore, regarded 
primarily as an expert who brings a special faculty and training to 
bear upon a piece of literary art, or the work of a given author, 
examines its merits and defects, and pronounces a verdict upon it. 
In its wider application criticism, as Mathew Arnold defines it, is 
*‘a disinterested endeavour to learn and propagate the best that is 
known and thought in the world,*’ It is an endeavour “in all 

branches of knowledge, theology, philosophy, history, art, science, 
to sec the object as in itself it really is.” Its tendency, he tclU.us, 

h to make the best ideas prevail, and as these ideas reach society 

they set up the stir and growth from which come the creative epochs 
of literature. 


Poetry, drama, novel, deal directly with life. Criticism deals 
with poetry, drama, novel, even with criticism itself. If creative 
literature may be defined as an interpretation of life under the 

various forms ofliterary art, 'critical literature may be defined as 
an interprctatipn of that interpretation and of the forms ofart 
through which it is given. 

While discussing the nature of criticism it is essential to make 
a touching reference to a point which is commonly lost sight of. 
The distinction between the literature which deals directly with life 
and the literature which deals with literature, fundamental it 

out of whatever interest us in life. But personality is manifestly one 
of the chief facts in life, and one of the most profoundly interjting 

jLn ofTh ““dertakes the interprdtfl 

uon of the personality of a great writer as it is revealed in his work 
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and of that work in all its varied aspects as the expression of the 
man himself, is just as truly dealing with life as was the poet or the 
dramatist whose writings form the subject of his study. A noble 
book is as living a thing as a noble deed, and the processes of art 
are just as vital as those which are involved in any other of life’s 
many sided activities. This view has been admiraby expressed by 
Mr. William Watson, who, to the objection that he has too often 
sought in “singers* selves’* — in the work of other poets — his theme 
of song, replies that he has taken the great poets as his matter 
deliberately, 

“Holding these also to be very part 
Of Nature’s greatness, and accounting not 
Their descants least heroical of deeds.” 


So far as the current prejudice against criticism is based upon 
its being parasitic in nature, its supposed difference in kind from 
that creative literature which draws matter and inspiration directly 
from life, it has thus to be set aside. “True criticism also draws its 
matter and inspiration from life and in its own way it likewise is 
creative.” -(W . H. Hudsori) 

Another objection that is generally raised against criticism is 
that it is “a self cancelling business”, that there are no principles of 
criticism. The history of criticism is little more than a record o 
quarrels and contradictions, assertions and denials, standards set 
up only to be knocked down again. The fact that no two two 
great critics agree in their valuation of a particular poem an a 
particular poet leads us to the Zconclusion that literary criticism is 
purely a matter of personal likes and dislikes. If literatu^ 
multitudinous and lawless like life itself, literary criticism is above 
fixities and principles like the individual. But is t is rea y 
correct statement of the facts ? Are the results obtained by the 

exercise of judgement in literature so variable, ® , 

inconclusive as they are often alleged to be ? Whde the h.story of 

criticism does exhibit the strangest oppositions of ® j. , 
violent fluctuations of judgment even in regard to »“bje^ of funda 
mental importance, it exhibits also from time to time « “ 

tendency among the critics to come to a substan i g j. 
essential points. Faith in the possibility that “ 

criticism ^n be formed out of the confusion of conflicting 
bu"tself on the fact that certain f 

their positions in the shifting sands of opinion. Kalidas Ho_^^. 
Dante, Goethe, Valmiki, Shakespeare have stood the t s 
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culture and individuality ; they arc acknowledged by all to have 
given the world masterpieces of the art ot literature the quality of 
which is universally esteemed and appreciated. If all readers find 
something precious and valuable in the same poems and the poets, 
they should agree on the principles on which the excellence of 
literary works of art can be determined. * 

The principles of literary criticism can never be a set of 
standard weights and measures for estimating the value of a work 
of art. They can never make reading a full-proof, mechanically 
precise operation. Reading will always contiue to be an explora- 
tory adventure in a land of surprises and illusions. The principles 
of criticism only facilitate this adventure by equiping the reader 
with some general directions about the nature of literature 
and some particular hints on the methods of study. The principles 
of criticism are a matter of practical convenience rather than of 
theoritical precision. These principles have emerged out of the 
literary experience and culture of many generations and different 
civilizations. Men have always thought about literature and tried 
to fix the characteristic marks of literary excellence. The tradition 
of wisdom distilled from such thought and experience is made 
accessible in the form of crit cal principles. 

In order to appreciate and interpret truly the critic must be 
equiped with certain qualifications. Like the creating artist he must' 
be a man of great imagination and insight, of keen perception and 
trained mind. Ben Jonson only gives too dogmatic and extreme a 
version when he says, “To judge of poets is only the faculty of poets.** 
The critic has to place himself in the situation of the poet, he has to 
adjust his mental and spiritual vision to that of the poet in order to 
understand him adequately. The critic is the ideal reader who equip- 
ped with the qualities of training and culture sets out on an adven- 
ture in the realms of literature. He takes the words on the page and 
interprets them according to the genius of the language and the craft 
of the writer ; he takes the meaning of the writer and sets it against 
meaning of the words that make the piece of writing and weight the 
achievements against the intention and evaluates both the achieve= 
ment and the intention on the scale of literary perfection. He brines 
to his reading a taste refined and a judgement steadied by close 
study and wide experience of books. Literary criticism is, thus, onlv 
a systematic development of ^tellgient and adequate reading. 

As already implied, the two functions of criticiam-^udgemeftt 
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and appreciation — lead to an examination of the two opposed stand- 
points from which the world has looked at criticism— the Classical 
and the Romantic, or the Juidicial and Impressonistic, The former 
is the older view, which began with the Renaissance and held sway 
until the time of Rousseau. The latter view then predominated, 
with the important exceptions of the works of Mathew Arnold, until 
it was attacked by the modern critics, T. S. Eliot, T. E. Hulme, 
I. A, Richards and F. R. Leavis. It was at its greatest strength at 
the beginning and at the end of the I9th century, appealing parti- 
cularly to the poet-critics, Wordsworth, Swinburne, Oscar Wilde, 
and Arthur Symons, but it still has powerful adherents to-day The 
classical stand point (also called Dogmatic from its insistence on a 
uniform standard) laid particular emphasis on the judicial function 
of criticism, regulating it by the rules of ancient classics, as codified 
by Aristotle and his followers. It advocated right judgement as a 
step towards right enjoyment. Classical criticism dominated Euro- 
pean thought in the 16th, 17th, and 18th centuries, when Aristotle’s 
Poetics based on the practice of Homer and the Athenian dramatists 
was acknowledged as the master key to the treasures of literature. 
Italy set the fashion, and France and England followed suit. “Aris- 
totle”, declared Scaliger, the famous critic of the 16th century, “is 
our emperor, the perpetual dictator cf all the fine arts.” Pope in 
his Essay on Criticism called on English writers to take their stan- 
dards from the most ancient models : 

“Be Homer’s works your study and delight, 

Read them by day, and meditate by night ; 

Thence form your judgement, thence your maxims bring 

And trace the Muses upward to their spring.” 

This briefly, is what classical criticism stands for : judgement based 
on absolute standards and established conventions. It is scarcely 
necessary to point out how severely it restricts the free play of the 
critical faculty, just as the same docrine for a long time fettered the 
imagination and technique of the creative writer. 

With the French Revolution, criticism together with the rest 

of literature, began to shake off the shackles of classical authority. 

Among English authors Wordsworth was probably the first to recog- 
nise fully that a work of art carries with it its own canon of enjoy- 
ment independent of any outside aid, and that it has its own parti- 
cular mode of expression, which it does not impose on anything 
else in the same genre. Thus criticism was now expected to ascertina 
the view point and intention of the writer if it proposed to assess a 
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work of art. In Carlyle’s words, “its first and foremost duty is to 
make plain to itself what the poet’s aim really and truly was, how 
the task he had to stood before his eye, and how far, with such 
materials as were afforded to him, he has fulfilled it.” The doctrines 
of Aristotle simply do not enter into the matter. This is the Roman- 
tic view of criticism, from which has evolved, in recent times the 
conception of Impressionism or the pure enjoyment of literature as 
the highest exercise of the critical faculty. The Impressionistic or 
Apppreciative criticism gives wings to the reader s sprit by showing 
him the pleasure which an experienced reader (the critic) has derived 
from the poem. What is implied in the long established tradition 
of acknowledging the critic to be a man of taste is that he is an 
epicurean in the field of literature, one who derives intense and 
refined enjoyment from the reading of books. He reads for pleasure 
and he writes to express and communicate to others the pleasure he 
has derived from books. Of necessity appreciative criticism throbs 
with emotion and is warmed by enthusiasm. The cool calculation, 
the subtle poise, the wise balance of some other forms of criticism is 
antipathetic to Its nature. The response it registers are occasioned 
by the reading of a book, but they are more likely to conform to the 
nature of the reader than to the nature of what he has read. The 
book has suffered a sea-change, when it has been absorbed by the 
critic into his own consciousness and personality. It has become 
the critic’s ^Hamlet’ or 'Paradise Lost’ ; iit has clothed itself in the 
colours of critic’s imagination. To condemn appr^iative criticism* 
for being creative, emotive kind of writing is to condemn it for per- 
forming its proper function. It aims at making the reader interested 
in the book, stirring his curiosity and heightening his expectations ; 
it reaches that aim by giving a glowing account of the pleasurable 
impression printed by the book on the mind of the critic, “Apprecia- 
tive, impressionistic criticism takes a book by itself, enjoys it and . 
admires it as a thing apart. It savours the sweets that lie compacted 
in a poem and rests fer the time being in the poem’s individual 
flavour. It has a childlike quality of living completely in the present 
moment, without looking before and after and pining for what is 
not, the quality cultivated by Pater’s Marius the Epicurean.” 

(Af. G, BAaU) 

This form of criticism is essentially subjective. The critic is 
concerned only with expressing what he himself has felt in the 
presence of the work of art or literature that he is discussing. The 
last thing any good critic of this school will do would be to enforce 
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his observations by an appeal to accepted conventions or ancient 
authorities. He is not affected by what others have said about 


their own response to the same work, and a sensitive and penetrat- 
ing critic may even cause his readers to see it, as it were, with 
new eyes, and invest it with qualities hitherto unrecognised, so that 
he almost creates a new work from the old. Appreciative criticism 
is in its purest form a poem on a poem like Keats’s ‘On Looking 
Into Chapman’s Hamer.* It is a lyrical, subjective form of 
writing. By its means the critic achieves self expression — not as a 
man of the world but as a man of the world of books. He is talking 
about himself as affected by the book, revealing his personality 
in the act of responding to a literary stimulus. “The good critics”, 
says Anatole France, “is he who narrates the adventures of his soul 
among masterpieces of literature” Mr. France insists that a lecturer 

on literature, if he were really honest, instead of using the time- 

honoured exordium- “Gentlemen, I am going to speak to you to- 
day about Pascal, or Racine or Shakespeare”, would rather begin 
his discourse with the words— “Gentleman, I am going to speak 
to you to-day about myself in relation to Pascal, or Racine, or 
Shakespear^e.” The critics of this school take up the position that, 
however much principles and criteria may be invoked whatever 
efforts may be made to eliminate the personal factor, all criticism is 
fundamentally subjective and impressionistic. Thus Mr Andrew 
Lang declares that the only criticism worth reading is that which 
“narrates the adventures of an ingenious and educated mind m 


contact with masterpieces,” 

Now the question arises what is the ultimate goal of literary 
criticism. Broadly speaking criticism may be regarded as having 
two different functions- that of interpretation and that of judge 
ment It is indeed true that in practice these two functions have 
until our own time been generally combined, since the majority o 
erWes, while conceiving judgement to be the real end of ^all 

criticism, have freely employed „ho hLe 

end. However, in recent times there have 

maintained that the critic’s main duty .s i„,o 

tion, even if he ever warranted in venturing beyond p 

mip^tions of taste and valuation. 

wi... i. .1... <!■. " "“P"'" “ “TS 

I».h I.,.. ..a a« ™ ;; 

to penetrate to the heart of the boo e ore between 

essential qualities 6f power and beauty to distinguish 
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what is temporary and what is permanent in it ; to analyse and 
formulate its meaning ; to elucidate by direct examination the 
artistic and moral principles wliich, whether the writer himself was 
conscious of them or not, have actually guided his labours. What 
is merely implicit in his author’s work he will make explicit. He 
will exhibit the interrelations of its parts and the connection of the 
each with the whole. Thus, explaining, unfolding, illuminating, 
he will show us what the book really is — its content, its spirit, its 
art ; and this done, he will leave it to justify and appraise itself. 

In the execution of his task such a critic will of course follow 
his own particular line of exposition. He may confine himself 
strictly to the book in hand, and fix his attention wholly upon what 
he finds there. He may elucidate it by systematic reference to 
other works of the same author. He may throw light upon it by 
from the outside by adopting the method of comparison and con- 
trast. He may go further a field and seek his clue in the principles 
of historical interpretation. He may seek to explain a work of art 
in terms of social environment. He may also interpret a piece of 
writing in psychological terms ; to measure the extent to which it 
establishes a balance or reconciliation of opposite or discordent 
qualities and impulses in the mind of the reader or the writer. 
But whatever his plan, his one aim is to know, and to help us t<5 
know, the book in itself. He will pass no definite verdict upon it 

from the point of view of his taste, or any organised body of critical 
opinion. 


An elaborate exaggerated statement ol the aims and methods 
of the critic as the interpreter has been made by Prof. Moulton 
in his plea for a purely scientific kind of literary criticism. This 
scientic or “inductive criticism”, as Prof. Moulton calls it, is 
independent of praise or blame, one that has nothing to do with 
merit, relative or absolute. As a scientist the inductive critic 
knows nothing about differences in degree, he knows only diffc- 
rences in kind. Contrasted literary methods-as, e. g., the method 
o Ben Jonson and that of Shakespeare in the drama— are consi- 
dered by him, not as higher and lower, but simply as disUnct “in 

the same way m which a fern is distinct from a flower.” Unlike 
the judicial critic he proceeds on the assumption that there are no 

^cd *>terary standards. For him the laws of literature are prcci- 

«Iy what the laws of nature are for the natural scientist-net 
TOnditions superimposed from without, but “facts * 

formulae-. Thus the Uws of Shakespea^an Dra^ a^e not .h^ ' 
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laws imposed by some external authority on Shakespeare, and for 
the obedience to which he is to be held responsible, but laws of 
dramatic practice derived from the analysis of his actual works. 
Thus, to sum up, '‘inductive criticism will examine literature in 
the spirit of pure investigation; looking for the laws of art in the 
practice of the artists, and treating art like the rest of nature as a 
thing of continuous development, which may thus be expected to 
fall, with each author and school, into varietiei distinct in kind 
from one another, and each of which can be fully grasped only 
when examined with an attitude of mind adapted to the special 
variety without interference from without.'* 

One conclusion emerges out clearly. There is a marked 
tendency in our time to regard interpretation as the chief, if not 
the only, end of the critic’s task. There are some who reject the 

judicial criticism entirely and even those whe believe in evaluation 

and judgement are impatient to escape from the narrow, inflexible 
methods of the older judicial schools. The modern critic is for 
the most part more anxious to understand and interpret then to 
distribute praise and blame, while the spirit of eclecticism which 
is one of the salient features of our age, and the evolutionary 
methods which are fast invading every department of thought, 
have combined to give him a breadth of outlook, a catholicity o 
comprehension and sympathy, a sense of change and growth, o 
personality and historic relationships, all of which were conspicu- 
ously lacking in the criticism of the older schools. 

However valuable the results obtained by inductive, scientific 

criticism may be, we cannot agree with Prof Mouton in h« to al 

rejection of the judicial criticism. The sc.ent.fic cr.t.c o l.t«atu«, 

let us remember the words of Moulton, has oo‘l’'''S ° g, 

merit, relative or absolute. Differences of kind he k--- ^ 

ences’in degree he does not seeks the laws and 

of a given body of literature within the J 

them, he formulates them; but he |;f contained in 

them. The questions whether the criticism of 

Shakespearean drama is sound or unsound, questions 

... ...» r,rr 

mate and inevitable. We cannot evade them. 
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must be evident, the parallel between literature and a natural 
science, collapses. Natural sciences like geology deal with pheno- 
mena which involve no element of personality^, truth and falsehood, 
emotional power, artistic effects. Such elements and of the essence 
of literature which exists to interpret life under the forms of art 
and which, therefore, must be estimated by the quality both of the 
interpretation and of the art. In studying geology we inquire 
only what a given thing is and how it came to be what it is. We 
explain it and with the explanation our interest ends. In studying 
literature these inquiries lead straight to tlie further problem oC 
the significance of the thing explained to us and to other people — 
to the problem of its human and technical merits and defects. 


However much we may talk about the science of criticism, 
judgement in literature is universal. No one can read intelligently 
without forming some opinion about the value of what he reads. 
As we go further in our study of literature the problem of valuation 
necessarily becomes increasingly diflicult and complex; more and 
more we find ourselves bound to reserve Judgement where once 
we pronounced a dogmatic judgement, to reconsider where formerly 
we had assumed a view as final. The failure of the critics them- 
selves to come to any agreement upon matters which seem funda- 
mental often creates a mood of scepticism and even of disgust But 
not tor these reasons shall we ever be tempted to abandon the 
problem, or to adopt the wholly impartial and non-committal 
attitude of the scientific investigator. What the scientific critic 

fh^L u gratitude; but we shall nonc- 

the-less turn o the judicial critic in the hope that he may complete 

the work of induction by helping us, on the basis of the result! 

to us as scientific student of literature all kin^ds of I # so 

of equal importance^in which 

as Shakespeare and i, can hlrdirmater^the.tT “ 

lives over masterpieces or trasLX Lar L 

values remains as urgent as ever This h ^ Pfo^ern of literary 

.H= «.i.. ,hi.h S ,2 pS™ ■ 

ft 
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on the final, ultimate value or worthwhileness of a literary work 
of art in and for itself, as well as to determine its place and magni> 
tude in the galaxy of literature. Such an inclusive, all round 
conception of the value of literature, a realisation that a poem is 
not just a beautiful pattern, that *it means intensely and that it 
means good’ radiates out of evaluative criticism. While it keeps 
itself in touch with the words on the page which build up the 
poem, it seeks to evaluate the poem by the quality of its interpre- 
tation of life. It neither mistakes literature for life nor does it take 
literature to be an escape from life. It knows that the literary 
artist must possess both an experiencing nature and an expresssive 
art, an ability to use language at once for exploring life and for 
defining the results of that exploration. In evaluating literature 
it takes account of all the elements which, creatively mixed, form 
literature ; questions of rhythm and movement, 'thought and 
emotion, imagery and suggestion, words and meanings, philosophy 
and outlook on life are appropriately tackled by it in the process 
of final valuation. 


'‘Evaluative criticism will, of course, take account of, and 
profit by, the findings of other forms of criticism. It will learn 
from the textual criticism to put a proper construction upon the 
words on the page, it will live through and live in terms of the 
poem, led by the hand by the Beatrice of appreciative criticism, 
it will use the method of comparative criticism for seeing the poem 
in the round and establishing with other poems and works of art. 
It will concentrate all the light that can be derived from the 
knowledge of literature; but it will go beyond literature to life, 
the origin and fountain of the light of knowledge, and place the 
mirrored image by the original, the reflection by the reflected. 
final estimation literature cannot be considered in isolation from li e . 
it must show itself to be attuned to life, throbbing with the he^tbeat 
of life The superiority of ‘Macbeth’ to ‘Sejarus , of The ivinc 
Comedy’ to ‘Paradise Lost’, of Wordsworth to Shelley and Keats to 
Tennyson is ultimately justifiable on the ground that ^ 

deeper and more acceptable meaning to life than the other, 
flatter of the glory of single passages and the ^ 

irferms of vl With the answering of ‘h- J-- 

criticism has discharged its heavy responsibility, its ultimate 

function.” 



2. Literatnre Should Reflect the Spirit of the Time 


Literature is not a mere transcript of life, or reality, not a 
photographic representation but life seen through the perspective 
of the artist. . Every writer has his own point of view to see life, and 
his reactions to it and his impressions of it are often radically diver- 
gent from those of other. Thus we pass from the book to the man 
behind the book. Literature is an expression of life, but it is even 
more the reflection of the personality of the literary artist. 

Thus a true appreciation of a work of inevitable leads us to 
a study of its author’s life and temperament, the influences that 
worked on him and the ideas and experience which shaped his out- 
look. What diverse influences Anally go to mould an author’s 
personality is a vast subject of study. One will have to know about 
the author’s parentage, family traits, his domestic affairs, his social 
and flnancial circumstances, his predecessors and contemporaries in 
his held of literary work, the political and religious influences of his 
age and so on. In one word, it is necessary to know the character- 
istics of the age in which he lived. A writer is not an isolated fact, 
but the product of the age in which he lives and works. His picture 
of life is influenced, to a large extent, by the dominant influences of 
his age. Literature thus becomes not merely a reflection of the 
author’s personality but a mirror of the spirit of the age in which it 
IS produced. It is therefore that Arthur Anicimor, the famous 
RuMian critic and poet, has remarked, “Literature should not live in 
an ivory tower’. It should participate in the people’s movements 
and play its creative and constructive role.** Literature, at bottom 
IS essentially a social institution. It is the progressive revelation’ 
age by ag6j of d iidtion’s mind and character* ^ 


The history of every nation can be conveniently divided into 
certain period which have common characteristics and common 

Zeitgeist or Time- 

bpint, which gives certain common characteristics to its people their 
mode of thinking, their emotional reactions, their art and literature 
No writer, howsoever great or small, can escape the influences of 
hB age ; and while the manner of expression will vary greatlv with 
individuality of each writer, L dominant spfriSe 

work. It ,s this which gives rise to the epochs of Uterary history 
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such as the Renaissance, the Augustan age, the Romantic Revival 
and so on. 

f 

Chaucer, the first great English poet was truly the social 
chronicler of his country at the end of the fourteenth century. The 
later half of the fourteenth century was a period of transition. The 
medieval characteristics, feudalism, and fanaticism, chivalry and 
romance still dominated man’s thoughts and life. The age was 
medieval in its outward form; but underneath there was the leaven 
of new ideas and conceptions. The new spirit was expressing itself 
in the revolt against papal authority and in the growth of Parlia- 
ment, in the newly gained power of the common man and in the 
new interest in Italian literature and art. Chaucer represents both 
the world, the medieval and the modern. He is a medieval among 
the moderns and a modern among the medievals. His works are a 
faithful representation of medieval beliefs, of its pilgrimages and the 
institution of chivalry, of feudal society and the prevalent conception 
about the universe. The modern not can be clearly discerned in 
his works, especially in his ‘Canterbury Tales*, in his sense of 
realism, the spirit of questioning, a sympathetic treatment of the 
common men, and in his stress on the joyous aspects of life. The 
whole age in its political, social and religious aspects is faithfully 
mirrored in his works. “The works of his contemporaries” says 
Legouis, “show the life of tire century in fragments only; in Chaucer s 
pages the reflection is whole and complete”. 

The Renaissance represented an age of new awakening, a 
revival of learning, an era of unbounded enthusiasm and new 
adventures, a period of unprecedented achievement and glory in 
every sphere of life. Therefore intellect and imagination were alike 
aroused and stimulated in an unprecedented manner. ^ ® P 
the sea and the spirit of daring and adventure are reflected amply m 
the literature of the period. “Without the voyagers Mar'°we « 
ineonceivable”, says Prof. Raleigh. -Tempesf, 'Pericles - Jf"; 

of Venice’, Othello’ are saturated with sea atmosphere. 

the sea voyage of the Prince of Denmark is a turning point in the 
pi:t Aglim the Elizabethan literature is full 

and wonder, a daring and adventure, a curiosi y i^agina- 

Thc literary works of the age arc marked y a u 
tion and vastness of conception, lofty ideahsin splendid 

infinite beauty, power, wealth and 

passages of Shakespeare’s plays; the love triang w u-.u seeking 
Paging against a storm, Hamlet following a ghost, Macbeth seeking 
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the witches, Faustus struggling against damnation, Spenser*s Knight 
of the Red Cross fighting Orgoglio ; Sidney’s picture of the ideal 
pastorol land, Moore’s description of Utopian state, are creations of 
an imagination that had been liberated and set ablaze by Renaiss* 
ance. ^ 

‘‘Shakespeare”, says Raleigh, “lived close to the earth and he 
imbibed his age so thoroughly that it automatically steeped into the 
fabric of his soul and bloomed forth into his writings. In fact, he 
has proved beyond the shadow of a doubt that a literature, which 
does not reflect the spirit of the time, cannot be true and great.” He 
lived in an age of action and therefore at a time when drama was 
the most popular of literary form. He chose to express his vision of 
life chiefly through drama. Born in the age of Addison and Johnson, : 
he must have owned prose as the chief vehicle to express himself. 
Again, in his plays Shakespeare reflects the prevailing taste for 
melodrama, blood and thunder, adventure and heroism as also 
clownage and buffoonery to cater to the taste of the groundlings. 
The Elizabethan love of superstition, belief in ghosts and witchs, 
fairies and nymphs is vividly reflected in his plays. Again, Shakes- 
peare’s treatment of love is essentially romantic and in sharp con- 
trast to the picture of the sentiment in the plays of the Restoration 
dramatists, Etheredge, Shadwell and Congreve. In the works of 
these latter writers love loses its elevating character and is another 
name for filtration and intrigue. The reason is simple. Shakespeare’s 
age was a period of noble idealism, while the Restoration society was 
reeking with cynicism, corruption, and clandestine love intrigues. It 
was impossible for Shakespeare to produce a comedy like ‘The Ways 
of the World’ just as Congreve was prevented by the spirit of his 
age, and the changed moral code, from writing elevating love drama 
of the order of ‘As You Like It.’ 


Augustan age, which followed this glorious epoch, saw the 

ebbing away of the zest and hope and enthusiasm which had filled 

hearts of the Elizabethans. The later half of the 1 7th and the 
first half of the 1 8th centuries in England were a period of the 
supremacy of reason, balance, restraint and moderation on the one 

^nd and of town life, political squabbles, bitterness and party 
Junctions on the other. It was also the heyday of clubs and coffee 
ouses in which the art of conversation and discussion was evolved 
These characteristics of the age are reflected in literature in its lack 

U e^rr development of prose 

literature, and production of satires, both personal and political. 
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‘The Spectator*, the ‘Dunciad** the ‘Rape of the Lock’, and ‘Mac 
Flecknoe* are essentially the products of this age, barren of idealism 
and emotion. ‘The Rape of the Lock* could hardly have been born 
of the age which produced ‘The Princess*. The eighteenth century 
was an age of refinement in manners, and polish and finish in lite- 
rature. Writers strove to suppress emotion and enthusiasm and to 
use only precise and elegant expression. 

The literature of the first half of the ninteenth century all over 
Europe stands in a class apart. A wave of Romanticism swept over 
the Continent and affected every European, who reacted to it accord- 
ing to his own racial characteristics. Wordsworth, Coleridge, 
Southey, Scott, Keats, Shelley, Byron and Leigh Hunt are highly 
individualistic poets and it is impossible to mix up the work of one 
with that of the other and yet all have the stamp of the age on their 
writings. Exuberance of passion and emotion, lofty idealism, sense 
of liberty, equality and fratenity engendered by the Franch Revo- 
lution, love of the beauties of nature, revolt against the lestablished 
standards both in literature and social life, characterize the work of 
all these Romantics. 

Tennyson, in the Victorian age, also illustrates that literature 
is the product of the age in which it is produced. He is truely ic- 
torian. He is as much representative of his age as Chaucer is o t e 
fourteenth century and Pope of the eignteenth century. His poetic 
art enshrines the very spirit-social, cultural and 
the mid-nineteenth century. Through ‘The Princess he epic 
the social status of the women of his age. Through his 
poems he recorded the democratic spirit that had dawned a er 


Industrial Revolution. Vrfnrian 

Besides representing the democratic spirit of the age, i ^ 

literature was very much influenced by ^ 

the rapid advance of science. The age saw a sad 
offaithanda paralysis of doubts gripped it. ' ffect- 

Darwin’s ideas were so deep that no /"Tl j under Us 

ed. The sea of Tennyson’s mind was Pf gh 

apparent calm. The new science took i, 

and Thompson and caused a profound melancho y _ 

forced Rossetti,. Morris and Swinburne to seek re ug , f 

nary world and sent Fitzerald to the arms of the daugnt 

grapes” for consolation. , Toe 

" " Russian writers of eminence, like Max.rrt Gorky, 

and Dostoevsky etc. through their various Y 
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succeeded in capturing the spirit, temper and tendency of the age 

when the masses were completely dissatisfied with the tyrannies of 
the Czarist imperialism and had determined to challenge it boldly 
and vigorously. Books like ‘Mother*, ‘Hunger’ and ‘Destruction 
embodied this spirit of the masses. Leo Tolstoy, the prophet an 
literary hero of Russia, himself was the dynamo of the intc lectual 
fervour that was inspiring the people of Russia in particular and 
the entire continent in general. His masterpiece ‘War and Peace 
may be called an intellectual epitome of his age. 

The literature of the twentieth centuary possess^ certain 
characteristics which are peculiar to this age. The audacious spirit 
of inquiry, impatience with Victorian prudery, freedom of the 
sexes, the role of science, particularly biology, psychology and 
psycho-analysis, the break up of family life and sanctity of marriage, 
the disillusionment caused by the two world wars, the rise of the 
common man leading to a socialistic pattern of society these have 
revolutionized the spirit and form of literature. 

Bernard Shaw, whom age cannot wither away, was the great 
interpreter of the spirit of his time. He had one and only one aim 
behind all his literary endeavours — to put before the world some of 
the gross abuses and artificialities of the time. For example, in hb 
‘Arms and the man* he has tried to ridicule two most common and 
noteworthy aspects of the social life of the people of England before 
the 1st World War — romantic conception of war (on the part of 
men) and of love (on the part of women). Too much dreamy 
idealism had chilled the power of action of the people; they were 
living in a fool’s paradbe, of dream and utopia. Shaw, who was a 
practical realist, endeavoured, through, his works, to take them 
out of the chasm of dreamy idealbm. 

H. G. Wells and John Gakworthy, the two great pyramids 
of modern literature, always attempted to reflect some of the basic 
problems which they dared not face»the problem of looking into the 
activities of life through logical and scientific spectacle, the problem 
of moral and spiritual lethargy etc. H. G. Welk’ novels act as an 
intellectual irrilant on readers, ripping off the mask of self compla- 
cency, blind belief or irrational theories. Galsworthy champions 
the cause of the social underdog, while Arnold Bennett gives a new 
and refreshing realbm. 

The works of Aldous Huxley, D. H. Lawrence and James 
Joyce are the sincere manifestations of the spirit of modem age, 
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Lawrence's Lady Chatterley's Lover* gave a new presentation of sex 
and shook orthodox people. Obsession of sex is also mirrored in 
James Joyce’s ‘Ulysses*. It is so much steeped in sex that it has 
sometimes been mistaken for pornographic literature. May Sinclair 
throws olf pictures of thwarted sex, while Rebecca West’s love 
stories are invariably turned into studies of sex perversion. 

Modern literature faithfully reflects a sense of frustration and 
futility, of cynicism and disillusionment caused by the two world 
wars. D. H. Lawrence and Aldous Huxley come formost as scour- 


gers and scavengers of society. Huxley reflects vividly, in his 
earlier novels, the utter frustration, pessimism and meaninglessness 
which overtook the people after the 1st World War. However, the 
best echo of the post-war age of disillusion and bitterness is heard in 
T. S. Eliot's ‘The Waste Land*. It is an epitome of the stagnant 
and timid temper of the period which followed the 1st World War. 
This poem is as characteristic of the twentieth century even as ‘The 
Rape of the Lock* is a mirror of the eighteenth century. 

Modern literature also bears the stamp of recent developments 
in psychology and psycho-analysis. The impact of modern psycho- 
logy has manifested itself especially in novel. It has become form- 
less and the idea of a sustained plot, story and character become 
foreign to it. Owing to the influence of new psychology, especially 
psycho-analysis, with its emphasis on the unconscious and the sub- 
conscious novelists lose themselves in the complexities and subtletiM 
of character. Modern psychological researches have shown that an 
individual is not a personality at all; he is merely a succession ol 
fleeting persons, each of whom endures for a psychologica mo 

Hence the novelist concentrates on the fleeting psychological state 
or moment of experience; novel therefore becomes ^ ^ J 

scenes. The best representation of this aspect is ^ a«e 

monumental ‘Ulysses* which could never have ^ ^ 

of Dickens or Hardy. Virginia Woolf also shares 
her novels are formless, a picture 

Disregard of form is also found in the work , 

Marcel Proust, the author of “I various 

Modern literature also portrays the confl.ct between 

political and economic ideologies which are respons.ble for co^. 
„,anifest the revolting spirit of the poor, starving, sem. m 
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Literature Should Reflect the Spirit of the Time 

‘Have-Nots' who are out to shatter the huge citadel of capitalism 
Bread is the only demand of the starving labourers. 

“All life moving to one measure, 

Daily bread and daily butter: 

Life of toil, life of sorrow, 

Hand to mouth and nothing tomorrow." 

When all is said and done, it must be admitted that, if the 
work of a writer merely reflects the spirit of his times, it cannot be 
great literature. It will at best be a piece of valuable material for 
the sociologist and the historian. It would lack the virtue of perma- 
nence and universality. If it were so, the literature of the Greeks 
should not appeal to an Indian to*day. Similarly, Shakespeare, the 
Elizabethan, should not continue to exercise fascination even to- 
day. The essence of literature lies in the individual approach of 
the author, in his personality which will rise above all influences. 
It is thus that we cannot mistake a play of Shakespeare for that of 
Marlowe. Similarly, the poetry of Keats is distinct from that of 
Shelley, though both were contemporaries and shared the common 
romantic spirit of the age. 

The author, it is (rue, is shaped by the spirit of the age but he 
also shapes it. A true man of letters is the creature as well as the 
creator of the age in which he lives. Thus we talk of the age of 
Shakespeare, the age of Pope, the age of Shaw and so on. Those 
critics and historians who see in literature only a process of social 
growth mistake the real point at issue. Thus the French critic, 
Taine, under-rated the element of personality in his ’Literary History 
of the British People'. He ignored the great tiuth that the genius 
of a man of letters always manages to transcend the bounds of race 
and country. Again, Milton's ‘Paradise Lost' was a great 
challenge to the age of cynicism, low morals and satirial literature. 
Milton revolted against rather than represented the spirit of his 
times, and, despite all the propitious atmosphere of heroism, noble 
ideals and love of song and drama, the Elizabethan age could 
produce only one and not two Shakespeares. How it is done nobody 
can say. The fact is that no formula will elucidate, and no analysis 
explain the original, mysterious and incommunicable element of 
personal genius. It is this which gives' an abiding and universal appeal 
to the work of a great writer. He is of his age and yet above it. 
This is what Ben Jonson meant when he paid the memorable tribute 
to Shakespeare that he was of his age and of all the ages. 
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Literature should ReHect the Spirit of the Time 


A Synopsis : — 

1. Literature is an expression of life, but it is even more the 
reflection of the personality of the literary artist. And the literary 
artist is, to a great extent, the product of his age. Thus literature 
becomes not merely a reflection of author's personality but a mirror 
of the spirit of the age in which it is, produced. It is, at bottom, a 
social institution. 

2. Every age has its Zeitgeist or Time Spirit which will, 
directly or indirectly, reveal itself in the literature of the period. 
It is this which gives rise to epochs of literary history — the Renais- 
sance, the Augustan age, the Victorian age etc. 

3. Chaucer was the social chronicler of his country at the end 
of the fourteenth century. The whole age in its social, political 
and religious aspects is mirrored in his works. 

4. The Elizabethan literature is full of a sense of mystery and 
wonder, daring and adventure; fullness of imagination and vastness 
of conception. Shakespeare is a true representative of his age. He 
lived in an age of action ; so he expressed his vision of life chiefly 
through drama. In his dramas he caters to the taste of his ground- 
lings. His treatment of love is essentially romantic in keeping with 
the noble idealism of his age. 

5. The special characteristics of the eighteenth century are 
reflected in its literature, in its lack of interest in nature, lack of 
emotion and enthusiasm, development of prose, production 

satires. 


6 The literature of the first half of the nineteenth century is 
characterized by exuberance of pawion and emotion, lofty idealism, 
experimentation, love of the beauties of nature. 

7 Tennyson is truly Victorian. His poetic art enshrines the 

very spirit-social, cultural and political-of the 

century. The atmosphere of doubt and despair J’’' *'*' 

advancement of science colours the whole literature of the age. 

8. The Russian writers like Gorky, Dostoevsky and Tolstoy 

succeeded in capturing the spirit of the age. 

9 The literature of the twentieth century possessm ar^ 

characteristics which are peculiar to the age. y g ,,„orthy 

inquiry and realism is reHected in the works of Shaw, Galswortny 
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and Bennett. Freedom of the sexes finds expression in the novels 
of D. H. Lawrence, James Joyce, May Sinclair, Rebecca West etc. 
Lawrence, Huxley and Eliot mirror the sense of futility and 
frustration caused by the two world wars. The modern novel, 
specially the stream of consciousness novel, bears the stamp of 
recent developments in psychology. Modern literature also 
reflects the conflict between various political and economic 
ideologies. 

10. A true man of letters is the creature as well as the creator 
of his age. The essence of true literature lies in the individual 
approach of the author. Those critics who see in literature only a 
process of social growth mistake the real point at issue. A great 
writer is of his age and yet above it. 


3, “To Judge of Poets is only the Faculty of Poets” 

( Ben Jonson) 

This observation of Seneca (echoed by Ben Jonson) hai 
always been a controversial issue. Traditionally the critic of 
literature has always been regarded as belonging to a completely 
diiTerent order of beings from those who create it. According to 
this view creation and criticism are opposed, conflicting, mutually 
exclusive types of activity carried on by two distinctive types of 
minds. But there is also the counter view that criticism and 
creation are co>ordinate and complementary activities of a single 
type of mind, vizy the literary mind and, therefore, the creative 
writer is better qualified to discharge the critical function. 

The theory of two distinct mental types is based partly on the 
facts of literary history and partly on the observed differences bet- 
ween the creative and critical processes. On the one hand it is 
pointed out that some great critics like Aristotle, Longinus, Dr* 
Johnson, I. A. Richards cither did not try their hand at creative 
writing or did not attain distinction therein; on the other hand, 
it is noted that great creative writers like Shakespeare, Milton, 
Blake, Dickens, Hardy contributed little or nothing at all to literary 
criticism; and the conclusion is sought to be drawn that the two 
sorts of excellence, creative and critical, count each other out. The 
first thing to be done in the name of fairness is to compile a list of 
names esteemed in both spheres of activity. Dante, Ben Johnson, 
Dryden, Coleridge, Goethe, Arnold, T. S, Eliot make a bead-roll 
of writers who achieved distinction both in poetry and criticism. 
If so many were able to combine creative and critical powers of a 
high order, there cannot in the nature of things be anything anti- 
pathetic in the two types of activities. Nor was there in the careers 
of most of them a clear-cut division into a creative phase and a 
critical phase. Dryden’s critical prefaces alternated 
creative works ; Goethe’s conversations with Eckermann coincid^^ 
at least partly with the composition of the second part o * 

Coleridge indeed wrote the ^Biographia Literaria’ long after the 

suspension of his “shaping spirit of imagination”, but the semina 
ideas of his criticism germinated in . the spring tune of h« poeUc 

career when he and the two Wordsworths eagerly 

problems during their fruitful rambles. Arnold . 

^cial case: his creative work was practically over when he started 
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To Judge of Poets is only the Faculty of Poets 
upon his ‘Eassys in Criticism’. Of the critics mentioned in the Hrst 

list,Dr.Johnsoncanbe singled out for the poetic excellence ot his 

‘London’ and 'The Vanity of Human Wishes’. Of the writers m the 
second list, it need only be pointed out that Shakespeare gives us an 
illuminating account of poetic imagination in the well known pass- 
age from ‘A Midsummer Night’s Dream’ and a striking version of 

the theory of imitation in a passage from ‘Hamlet*. Milton is sug- 
gestive on the matter of blank verse technique, Blake is challenging 
in his attack on Aristotelian principles and classical ideals. All that 
can be gathered from the cases of critics like Aristotle and Richards 
and of creative writers like Hardy is that creative and critical 
activities can exist independently of each other ; there is no evidence 
to support the theory of an antipathy between the two. 

The correlated view that there is an alternation of creative 
and critical ages in the history of literature is equally unsound. It 
is usual to point to the Elizabeth an age and Augustan age in Eng- 
lish literature for a confirmation of this view. The Elizabethan 
renaissance was a flowering time of creative literature : the drama 
and the lyric in particular flourished with a brilliance they never 
attained later. But the critical literature of the age was scanty and 
unbalanced. On the other hand, the Augustan age was great and 
glorious in its critical achievements, but flat, stale and unprofitable 
in its creative literature. This view looks imposing in its large 
abstraction ; but it dissolves in a mirage on closer inspection. The 
English renaissance produced at least one great critic, Ben Jonson, 
who was also a great creative artist, and a number of talented critics 
like Sir Philip Sidney, Puttenham, Campion and Daniel who gave 
birth to English criticism and began to lick it into shape. Three of 
them were lyrical poets of rare charm and artistry. The Augustan 
age has to its credit one great poet. Pope, a number of estimable 
poets like Goldsmith and Dr. Johnson, a band of novelists, Defoe, 
Richardson, Fielding, Smollett and Sterne, who developed a new 
literary form and raised it to a high level of artistic attainment and 
great masters of literary prose like Swift, Addison, Gibbon, Burke 
and others. The age of the Romantic Revival, which succeeded the 
Augustan age, won new laurels in both the fields. Wordsworth, 
Coleridge, Keats (in his letters), Hazlitt, De Quinceye Leigh Hunt 
and Charles Lamb are great critics as well as great creative artists. 
“A dispassionate study of literary history seems to point to the 

conclusion that creative and critical abilities flourish and fade to- 
gether, a conclusion which appeals to commbnsense. It standitq 
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reason that those who take the literary art seriously, who practise 
it and are eager to develop and perfect it ^re likely to judge the 
quality and value of works of that art more adequately and dis- 
criminatingly than those who know it at a distance and at second 
hand.** 

Those who believe in the theory of an antipathy between the 
creative and critical faculties seek support from an analysis of the 
creative and critical activities. Mr. Herbert Read has gone so for 
as to say. “The truth is rather that poetry and criticism are entirely 
different faculities ; they are established on different grounds and 
have a different point of view. We might even venture the obser- 
vation that the excellent poet is almost always an indifferent or at 
any rate an amateur critic.** The exponents of this theory allot 
different compartments for the poet (used for the creative artist in 
general) and the critic and state that the aims and methods of both 
are poles apart. A poet is generally personal and subjective in his 
treatment of life, whereas a critic’s good qualities are always in 
being impersonal, objective and dispassionately detached. Dr. 
Johnson is an illustration. His critical faculties were stifled by his 
religious and political prejudices and as a result many of his ‘Lives’ 
have not been to the mark. Macaulay is another example. He 
calls Boswell a great biographer because he was “a big fool” and 
subs the soul of criticism. In the critic’s compartment there is little 

room for personal, eccentric, whim-whams or the free play of pre- 
judices and predilections. It is also suggested that the creative 
writer seeks to bring things together, the critic is accustomed to 
take things apart ; the one is engaged upon problems of synthwis, 
the other upon those of analysis. The poet starts with a crowded 
mind and a blank page. Multitudinous impressions from different 
levels and eras of experience are bobbing up and down on t e 
current of his consciousness. The problem for the poet is to get 

them astride words which, as T. S. Eliot says. 

« strain, 


Crack, and sometimes break, under the burden, 
Under the tension, slip, slide, perish. 

Decay with imprecision, will not stay in place 


Will not stay still.” . 

The poet wito his 'esemplastic power* tries to effect » 
of the dis^rdant and apparently incompatible ^ 

experience, and thus to create a stable orfer out of th 

chaos of his mentle impressions. The critic, on the o er , 
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does not have to soul his cuffs in the impurities of the unformed 
chaos. He has before him the rounded, perfected globe of the poem, 
the ordered pattern of words on the page, which he proceeds to 
decipher, to read and to judge in the light of ether patterns and 
exemplars which are ready to h& hand. His function mainly is that 
of the analytical intellect— viewing the different parts of a composi- 
tion in relation to the central idea, elucidating the manner in which 
its style (including in the term diction, imagery, rhythm, stanzaic 
or other form) is harmonised wish the intention of the poet, relating 
the leading idea to the poet’s own life. This logic of different aims 
and methods drives a wedge between creative and critical writings 
and disables the expert in one line for good work in the other line. 

But this contention does not stand the test of reason. **In 
literature as in other spheres of activity few can attain pre-eminence 
in all types of work. Even those who have the capacity to shine 
everywhere must make their choice and limit their ambition to some 
particular kind of excellence. A man will congratulate himself on 
having mastered the technique of a particular craft ; he will be 
reluctant to dissipate his energy by dabbling in numerous trades. 
And yet, there is such a close affinity and bloodkinship between 
creative and critical writings that mastery in one kind should faci- 
litate the attainment of mastery in the other. The multitudinous 
impressions which impel a poet to creative composition include 
impressions gathered from his vivid, vital and discerning study of 
the work of other poets. After all, the most original poet originates 
from his predecessors ki the art of poetry, has watched them at 
work ■ and has scrutinised their work, has felt and estimated its 
greatness and value. The higher his stature as a creative artist, the 
more critical he is likely to be of the artistry of his predecessors and 
exemplars, the more dissatisfied with their methods and achieve- 
ments, the more eager to embark upon new experiments, and blaze 
out new orientations of his own. Critical discernment does not 
impede creativity but directs it along right lines. The counterpart 
of this theory should be equally acceptable. A critic sets out to 

interpret, to enjoy, to evaluate poetry : at each stage of his critical 

study, the experience of composing poetry, a personal knowledge of 
how It feels to write a poem will give him depth and balance a 
sense of realities and an eye for genuine excellence. While it is 
broadly true that in some sense poets are born and critics are made 

ev^ a little poetic practice goes a long way in the mak ing of a 
critic. It gives him an insight into the processes of the creative 
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mind, an inside knowledge of the aims and methods of the literary 
artist : an insight and knowledge which equip him to interpret 
correctly, appreciate discriminatingly and evaluate justly.” (M. G. 
Bhate). It is an advantage that the poet critic enjoys upon the 
bachelor-critic (Critic who is not wedded to poetry). When these 
poet-critics add to their power of creation the gift of self analysis, 
their verdict upon the inner laws of poetry has the weight not of 
sound judgement alone but also of evidence. 


A perfect appreciation of a poem is only possible to a reader 
who has adjusted his perception of life to the poet’s perception. 
The objective work of art should call up as far as possible the same 
impressions which were in the artist’s mind when he created it. 
The stuff of life itself which the poet’s imagination played upon, and 
which was shaped by him into a poem— that poem being his cons- 
truction of some of the elements of life — must reappear in the 
appreciative critic’s mind, charged with the same or nearly the 
same impressions, enlivened by the same or nearly the same 
sensibility. 


R. A. Scott-James compares the artist to a pioneer who has 

surveyed the jungle, cut a way through it, and laid down a track. 

The critic is like the inspector who goes over that finished track to 

test it. But the reader does not begin just where the writer does. 

The latter starts from life itself, or rather some tract of life. His 

awareness of it sorts itself into a form. He adds impressions to 

impressions, which enrich one another by amplifying the view, 

showing up striking relationships, subduing some element which 

should be slight, throwing forward another which should be 

conspicuous. He sees his end across the jungle, and has to get 

through to it. But at the last his work emerges, exhibited to 

.whosever will examine it, in the form of a word structure-the sole 

expression of all that he has laboured to create. From that wor - 

structure the critic starts. He must go back over the road. An 

when he has travelled over it— over that finished way— e 

at last to that tract of life from wiiich the ,tand 

least, if there is to be understanding, author and critic must stand 


together on common ground. 

It appears that the word of the critic is very near “kin to that 

of the creative writer. If criticism in a certain ^ 

is also, as Sanite-Beuve says, “an 

“Poetry can only be touched by a poet.” As Co cn g 
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critic should “judge in the same spirit in which the artist produced 
or ought to have produced.” What the artist has been able to 
construct the critic must be able to reconstruct. The main 
difference is only this: the poet or the novelist finds his subject in 
the external life around him, or in some internal life experience ; 
the critic finds his subject in other men’s books, in the world of 
literature. In each case there follows a reconstruction, the first 
reconstructing impressions drawn from life, the other reconstructing 
impressions drawn from literature. 

But the creative artist is freer. He may follow his vision 
wherever it leads him. The critic, in the intuition which he, too, 
must form, is free to diverge from that expressed in the work be- 
fore him, or voluntarily acquiesce in it; but he is bound always to 
come back just to that fact — the thing that is the book before 
him — and compare the actual achievement there with the ideal 
achievement which his reconstruction suggests, examining the 
subject, the treatment, the technique and the spirit expressed. 
That poem, play or novel confronts him with a matter of fact. 
The scientific judgement must step in; whereupon the artist in the 
critic is displaced by the scientist, equipped with a bristling array 
of arguments to show why this poem, play, or novel deserves 
admiration or the reverse. 

“The critic”, says R. A. Scott James, “may be the quiet, 
just appreciator. He may be the interpreter, or the censor. He 
may be the artist, discoursing about himself and his kind. He may 
be the elucidator, affording clues to the language, or explaining ideas 
which the author has taken for granted. He may be the curious 
explorer. Or he may be the definer, who in declaring just what a 
work is gives it also its place in the succession or contemporaneity of 
ideas. He may be the constructive historian, who tells how 
the history of society has affected art, and the influence 
of art has modified society. He may be the literary propagan* 
dist eager to push the best that there is in literature either for 
the sake of literature or for the sake of humanity or both. 
But whichever of these he may be, there is one viewpoint at 
which he must always begin, and to which he must always 
return— that from which the man of letters, an artist, addresses 
himself with a single mind to the task of constructing life into an 
image which will covince us and delight. From this, the ariist’s 
point of view, he must never be far distant.” Benjonsoh only 
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gave too dogmatic and extreme a version when he said, “To judge 
of poets is only the faculty of poets; and not of all poets, but the 
best.” 

“To Judge of Poets is only the Faculty of Poets^ 

(Ben Jonson) 


A Brief Synopsis : — 

1. This observation has always been a controversial issue. 

2. Those who think that creative and critical excellence count 
each other out base their logic on Aristotle, Longinus, Johnson and 
I. A. Richards, the eminent critics who did not achieve distinction 
in creative sphere, and on Shakespeare, Milton, Dickens, Hardy, 
the great creative writers who did not contribute anything to 
literary criticism. But this view does not stand the test of reason. 
We can only say that the creative and critical activities can exist 
independently of each other; there is no evidence to support the 
theory of an antipathy between the two, A list of names esteemed 
in both spheres of activity : Dante, Ben Jonson, Dryden, Coleridge, 
Goethe, Arnold, T. S. Eliot. 

3. The view that there is a alternation of creative and critical 
ages in literary history is equally unfounded— illustrations from the 
Elizabethan age, the Augustan age, the age of Romanticism. A 
dispassionate study of literary history shows that creative and 
critical abilities flourish and fade together. 

4. The exponents of the theory of antipathy between the 
creative and critical faculties seek support from an analysis of the 
creative and critical activilties. A poet is generally subjwtive and 

personal in his treatment of life, whereas a critic’s good Iqualitics 

are always in being objective and detached. The creative witcr i 
engaged upon the problems of synthesis, the critic upon those oi 


analysis. 

5, But this contention is not sound. Critical 
does not impede creativity, but directs it along ng 
Similarly the function of the critic is facilitated by is per 

experience of composing poetry. 

6. A perfect appreciation of a poem " “option. 

who has adjusted his perception of life to ^ bc^^ablc 

What the artist has been able to construct the entte mt«t be able 

to reconstruct There at least, author and criUc must ^ 

rorrn grotd. m each case there foUows a reconstruct.on, the 
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first reconstruction impressions drawn from life, the other recons- 
tructing impression drawn from literatiu'e. 

7. The critic compares the actual achievement (the book) 
with the ideal achievement which his reconstruction suggests. The 
scientific judgement must step in; whereupon the artist in the critic 
is displaced by the scientist. 

8« Whatever may be the function and the aim of a critic, he 
must never be far distant from the artist's point of view. Ben 
Jonson only gave too dogmatic and extreme a version when he 
said. **To judge of poets is only the faculty of poets; 'and not of all 
poets, but the best.” 


4. The Tnie Critic Will Dwell on Excellences 
Rather than On Imperfections’’ 

{Addison) 

Evointiooary process in the history of Criticism : — 

Like other arts, the art of criticism has undergone a 
process of evolution. Prof. I. A. Richards in his ‘Principles of 
Literary Criticism* which he calls *a machine to think with,’ asserts 
a behef that the process will continue. The achievements of the 
3000 A. D. critics, he says, will be of a height before which all 
our aesthetics and psychological values may look pale. Since 
Aristotle, the theories of the nature and function of literary criticism, 
as well as of the evaluatory criticism, have enormously developed. 
The history of its evolution is a record from its infantile neveloped. 
attitude to the most developed form of analytic description. 

The primitive and earliest form of Criticism: a Fnlt-finding. 

It may sound strange but it is a patent truth that literary 
criticism made its debut with fault-finding. In common parlance 

criticism has always been regarded as synonymous with fault-finding. 

To criticize an action is usually to express disapproval of it, ^ 
critical of a person’s character is to reveal various undesim e 
aspects of it. Traditionally the literary critic has been thoug t o 
as a hanging judge who passes sentences of varying 
poems and poets. It was by way of turning tables upon the cri i 

that Ben Jonson said in one part of his ‘Discoveries. But 

say, critics are a kind of thinkers, that make more faults than t y 

mend ordinarily.” The tradition of regarding ® 

of detective and hanging judge rolled together is 

acerbities and acrimonies Of literary between 

ments in the past. Criticism was a weapon in the 

the rival poets and playwrights; the purpose >“ discrimi- 

ball an enemy rather than to arrive at an imp ^ 

nating estimate of the literary ° * P die instinctive 

primitive rather barbaric tendency w i 

prejudices ofmen has never comp etc y i ^ g^ene’s attacks on 

the other it has lived and vvill i ' . ^ pj- Nashe, Harvey, 

Marlowe and Shakespeare and the per ^ characteristic 

Lodge and the rest in the Eliza ' . fArUtophanes, 

exhibition of blackballi ig criticism. In The frogs 
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the rival tragedians, Aeschylus and Eurip'des, are engaged in a 
fault-finding match. Jeffrey’s pouring out venom upon Wordsworth 
is also a glaring example of this mean tendency. Our wounds have 
not yet been healed up, of the pernicious and drastic homicide of 
Keats by these poisonous adders. 

Fault-finding as the indirect cause of true Criticism: — 

But it is also true, though paradoxically, that these fault 
finders have done a great service to the rise of genuine criticism. 
The noblest among them is Plato who had condemned poetry on 
social and moral grounds and had banished the children of Muse 
outside the boundary walls of his ideal Republic. But this relegation 
gave birth to a revolutionary genius like Aristotle whose achievements 
are enormous and who may rightly be acclaimed as the father of 
literary criticism. Aristotle’s ‘Poetics* may be regarded as an 
answer to the charges-Ievelled against poetry by Plato. Similarly, 
Sir Philip Sidney’s Apology for Poetry’ was provoked by Stephen 
Gosson’s denunciations of poetry. Shelley’s ‘Defence of Poetry’ 
came as a counterblast to Thomas Love Peacock’s declamations 
against poetry. Again, the modern utilitarian scientists may be 
crowned with an indirect honour to have inspired I. A. Richard to 
write his Principles of Criticism.’ 

From fault-finding to appreciation: — 

But this art underwent gradual sublimation. Fault-finding, 
when purged of its sting, resulted in dwelling upon and pointing 
out imperfections in works of art. Then came the way of judging 

and then the method of appreciation. This is the process of devc- 

lopment of criticism through the gradual sublimation of man’s 
barbaric instinct. 


The cult of dwelling upon the excellences:— 

"‘atement, apparently, implies a function of appreciative 
If ogmus Sidney, Dryden. Wordsworth, Arnold alf ’ 

rnV';f Th^e' '^r thi^ r ^ ^ 

i-presses upon the critic the duty^to poTuT^^iScestte 
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work of art in order to enable the reader ^‘to have a clearer sense 
and a deeper enjoyment of what is truly excellent.” This he suggests 
to perform by taking recourse to concrete examples, to take speci- 
mens of the highest quality of poetry and to demonstrate where in 
the poem in hand the qualities exist. Pater's criticism is so much 
impressed by his Epicurean ideals that at its best, it has remained a 
recreation of fragmentary nature, a hotch-potch of culled excellences. 

Dangers of dwelling upon the excellences : 

As, when stretched to the extreme, the method of pointing out 
the imperfections of a literary work ends in blackballings, so does 
this dwelling on excellences result in mutual admiration and sugary, 
the former is bad without the least doubt, but the latter is worse 
because it mars the very purpose of criticism. Criticism here 
degenerates into eulogy. If perchance certain predilections an 
prejudices come into play, then it may degenerate into an exaggera 
tion flavouring of the ridiculous. ‘The dangers of this tendency 
can be fully realised if we remember that much of contemporary 
reviewing and criticism has become a matter of logrolling, mutual 

admiration and sugary, inoffensive generalit^s. win ^ 

and goody goody' remarks on the poetry of Collins, Pater so g 

the blind^faise of .he artists of the Italian 
indiscriminate eulogy of the deliberate vagueneM an i 
of the poems of Elio, written before ‘Ash Wednesday bV 
reviewers of the twenties, are glaring illustrations of this 

Then what is the way out ? Is it a ^ ^iso 

way ? What after all is the true motive of criticism . 

what are the real offices of the critic ? 

The function of a critic; evalnation and judgement:- 

Hazlitt says. “I. is a very good office one man djes for ano 

when he tells him the manner of his functions, 

critic has not been content with based upon his 

If Aristotle laid down certain seinin p P ^ „bole host 

findings out of his experimental “"d md Moreover, right 

of his followers claim their status of ® , has been felt by 

from Aristotle himself Mathew Arnold have 

various critics. Hoarsce, Dr. J ... • m” it has been stressed 
realised this. “The ending end ultimate value 

“is to arrive at a definitive judgement on the lo determine i« 

of a work of literary art in and for “«'f. “ „ ghumaker also 

place and magni.ued in thergalaxy of literature. 
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insists upon the necessity of judgement in criticism. J. M. Murry 
as well as a critic of eminence like T. S. Eliot have seconded its 
importance, though Eliot sometimes deviates from this method to 
an analytic description alone. Mr. I. A. Richards emphasizes the 
same thing when he says that ‘‘to set up as a critic is to set up as a 
judge of values,** though later on he recants this opinion in hii 
essay upon Coleridge on rhe Imagination and sticks to only experi* 
mcnt and analysis. 

Gan the work of evaluation be done without finding out iin* 
perfections ? 


Now a very relevant querry can be raised, to decide whether 
the work of evaluation or judgement may at all be done without 
finding out imperfections in the art and technique and in so many 
other things pertaining to a literary work. Will not excellence do 
alone ? Or is the application of shades of paramount importance 
to enhance the glare of the object ? 

It IS a common practice in painting that to emphasize bright- 
ness upon a particular portion of a picture its suburb is shown in 
background shades of grey or black to present a contrast. So it is 
m music where high-pitched notes are juxtaposed with sober and 
low ones to enhance the effect of the former. To turn to literature 
Browning recognizes the importance of evil besides good and glori^ 
hes failures which invite more efforts. Basing the logic upon this 
knowledge, it may be very safely asserted, though in a layman*s 
syllogism, that if grey shades, put besides, add to the effect of 
rightness and evil does the same to good, imperfections also, when 
j^taposed beside excellence, will increase their charm, or if not so 
then at least facilitate their recognition. 

cri^cism have a place in true 


' conclusions can be drawn from the above discussion 
he excellences nor in accumulating remarks on the blemish« in a 

fearlefl" ^ <=ri‘io candidly and 

S sho Z Ti bad to hi bad 

calkd t ie t '‘‘“"Id be 

faculty of separating wate" frot°lilk"“ Detillhe“disT 
-tements are the true treasme of literary 
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of having such invaluable treasure in the history of English criticism. 
Hazlitt’s pronouncements on Chaucer and Spenser, appreciations 
of Coleridge and Arnold on Wordsworth and Eliot’s appreciation 
of Donne are worthy evaluations indeed. 

To sum up, true criticism is nob merely a matter of apprecia- 
ting the good points of a work, neglecting its dark side. Imperfec- 
tions, if they are honestly brought out and the critic is not motivat- 
ed by his personal prejudices against the artist, do not hamper the 
apirit of criticism. On the other hand they only join hands to effect 
a complete and formative evaluation. As a matter of fact, criticism 
that turns soft and goody goody is far more harmful to the cultiva- 
tion of genuine literature than criticism which errs on the side of 
hardness and severity, provided that it is always disinterested and 
impersonal, dealing with the poem and not with the life and charac- 
ter of the man who has composed it. Good manners are undoubtedly 
useful as a lubricant in social relationships, but they should not 
make the critic feel awkward about exposing and commenting upon 
artistic faults and imperfections in the poems or plays which are 
being criticized. It is more important that the critic should confront 
the poet with the steep and thorny way to perfection, than that he 
should accompany him along the primrose path of dalliance. 


“The True Critic Will Dwell on Excellences 
Rather than On Imperfections 

{Addison) 

A Brief Synopsis : — . . . Th 

1. Evolutionary process in the history of ? 

history of its evolution is a record from its infantile, blackballing 
attitude to the most developed form of analyUc description. 

2. The primative and earliest form of criticism :-Criticism 

made is debit with fault finding. 

3. Fault-ending as the indirect causes of 
example of Plato, Stephen Gosson, Thomas Lo 

modern utUiUrian scientists. 

4. From fault-finding to appreciation-.he process of deve- 
The cult of dwelling op the excellences .-Its justification. 
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6. Dangers of dwelling upon the excellences— criticism 
degenerates into eulogy — the example of Swimburne, Pater and 
modern reviewers. 

7. The function of a critic : evaluation and judgement. 

8. Can the work of evaluation be done without finding out 
imperfections ? 

9. Both the imperfections and excellences have a place in true 
criticism ; The true criticism is there where the critic fearlessly 
evaluates the good to be good and the bad to be bad. 

10. Imperfections, if honestly brought out and if the critic is 
not motivated by his personal prejudices against the artist, do not 
hamper the spirit of criticism. 


5. Criticism in the Romantic Era 


The year 1798, is a landmark in the history both of English 
poetry and of English criticism. It opens up practically new vistas 
leading to realms, untrodden by human imagination, to a wonder- 
land, brilliantly lit by the arid flames of feeling and emotion. It 
inaugurates and unveils ‘reason’ and ‘critical acumen* in the islands 
across the channel. The ‘Lyrical Ballads’ becomes atonce the reve- 
lation of the Divine Inspiration and a manifesto of critical leaning. 
This joint effort is so sudden, so revolutionary in its spirit and 
contains so much novel illumination that it appears a miraculous 
work. The Prefaces of the ‘Lyrical Ballads’ enunciate an enthusias- 
tic endeavour to rescue poetry and criticism from the diabolic clutch 
of the Hydra of the neo-classical ideals. They cry for a release 
from the tyranny of every rule imposed by authority ; pour ort 
contempt on the dogmatic, the orthodox and the conventional and 
finally effect a passionate toil to smash all fetters resulting by 

sufferance from the oppression of the dead languages. Wor 
and Coleridge, thus descend down with electric lamps in an s 

shooting forth spiritual beams to dispel the stifling ^ 

pseudo-classical stage where the black magic was in full deviiisn 

play. . , f 

This drive to sweep all encumberanccs 
various centripetal forces converging and ‘^ph^tic 

nucleus of the emancipation of reason. R which 

advocations of social and democratic of 

led to the volcanic birth of the ’ 'c kL • 

i. 0,™., 

the assertion of supremacy making of the soul 

the Time Spirit, and work cheek by jowl m the making 

of the Romantic criticism. toe in the history of 

Here, then, is an judges, whom Prof. 

English criticism of both the theonsers 

Saintsbury calls m a Wordsworth, Coleridge, 

and “generals with army P ^ Qiuncey. Lamb and 

Shelley, on the one hand u^u,iuors 611ed with 

Leigh Hunt on the [ otest against tbe previous 

loath and indignation marshalling as pro J 

dictators appear on the scene atonce as if by magic. 
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In theory as well as in practice Wordsworth begins with the 
smashing of fetters. His aim is to find the best soil for the ‘essen- 
tial passions’*. In eschewing artifice, he looks for simplicity. He 
t hink s the problem is solved by the deliberate choice of the subjects 
from humble and rustic life. He found poets extravagantly preoccu- 
pied with the affairs of the nymphs and goddesses, of ‘‘lords and 
ladies gay’*. Why not portray the deep emotions of village girls and 
peasants P. Further, Wordswoith eliminates the distinction between 
the language of “Prose and metrical composition’*. The stately and 
dignified medium he replaces by the language really spoken by the 
common men. Inspired by the romantic detestation for artifice ht 
substitutes the neo-classical monotonous syllablic metre by an 
equivalent feel in which number of syllables and accents are freely 
varied. The whole conception of poetry thus undergoes a change. 

In his romantic detestation of artifice, Wordsworth commits 
himself to the doctrine of artlessness. “Poetry is spontaneous over- 
flow of powerful feelings.** But we must remember that while 
Wordsworth, like other romantics, demands spontaneity, it is not 
that of a careless or thoughtless person. “Poems to which any 
value can be attached”, he says, “were never produced on any 
variety of subjects but by a man who, being possessed of more than 
usual organic sensibility, had also thought long and deeply.** The 
poet is a man of great sensibility whose mentality is already shaped, 
before the moment of inspiration, by deep and habitual reflection. 
The situation which is to affect him poignantly, awakening vivid 
emotion, would pass through the “intellectual lens*’ of his imagi- 
nation to his fully prepared consciousness. It is in this crisis of 
mind when sensation is vivid, when the faculties arc taut and keen, 
when the whole of the poet’s being trembles at the perception of 

beauty in the world about him, that he has the moment of his 
highest experience : 


“ the hour 

Of splendour in the grass, of glory in the flower.** 

This state of awareness of spiritual significance in common 

things is for Wordsworth the consummation of poetic experience 

the summum bonum of the poet’s life. This is the characteristic 
romantic view. 

Coleridge with equally intense fervour to do away with the 
‘Good sense’, ‘Taste*, ‘Rule’ and ‘Authority’ of the “faulty elder 
poets” propagates very original notions and views on the theory 
and art of criticism. “Ultimate end of criticUm” for him is “to 
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establish the principles of writing’* and not **to furnish rules how to 
pass judgment on what has been written by others.” His wizardy 
manipulates are rare work of genius. His ‘Biographia Litcraria’ 
although a congregation of multihued dissertations on metaphysics 
and other shoots of learning, conceives in its womb principles of 
criticism of high quality. A thinker by nature, he delves deep into 
the mind of the poet and the very soul of poetry. I. ke Lessing, the 
critical genius he had ‘‘within himself the evidence of all rules.” 

In the 13th Chapter of ‘Biographia Liieraria* Coleridge 
propounds a very original theory of “csemplasic imagination,” the 
great ordering principle. It is an agency which enables us both to 
discriminate and to order, to separate and to synthesize and thus 
make perception possible — without it we have only a collection of 
sense data. He bifurcates imagination into two categories, primary 
and secondary. The former is nothing but the “Prime Agent of 
all human Perception.” The latter is.only an echo of the former. 
The function of the secondary imagination is that it “dissolves, 
diffuses, dissipates, in order to re-create ; or where this process is 
rendered impossible, yet still at all events it struggles to idealize 
and to unify.” He calls this secondary imagination by various 
names, ‘shaping spirit of imagination”, “beautiful and beauty 
making power”, etc. With Schelling Coleridge concludes that the 
conscious self must include the subject and the object, perceiver 
and the perceived, the knower and the known, the infinite and 
the finite, mind and matter. He brings about a reconciliation 
of the opposites by this unifying faculty of imagination, whic 
operates as a link between the world of sense and the conceptua 
world of the understanding. 


Starting from the broadest possible conception of poetry, ^ 
the “regulative idea of all the Fine Arts”, he ventures on a pre i 
minary definition. It is “the excitement of emotion for the purpose 
of immediate pleasure, through the medium of beauty. o 

Coleridge, like all the romantic poets and critics, stresses e 
necessity of feeling, or emotion or passion. And next, it is o 

purpose of immediate pleasure.” Here 

iruth which is the object of science. And it i, ".mmedtate because 

it is derived from the experience solely in and for it own 

work of art may happen to be useful, moral, hMlth-giving But it 

is not for these results that it is pursued, or for any resul^ othc 

than the pleasure arising directly from It. Nor it is 

up pleasure a, the purpose. It is pleasure arising through the 
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medium of beauty.” And beauty for Coleridge means unity, the 
wholeness of a living organism. 

It will be a gross injustice to close the account of the theorists 
without a mention of Shelley, that ‘‘ineffectual angel’*. His ‘Defence 
of Poetry’ is originally a work dedicated to an ingenious defence of 
poetry against Thomas Love Peacock’s declamations. Peacock's 
logic was that in an age of reason, knowledge and illumination of 
science poetry had outlived its usefulness, ‘Defence of Poetry' is 
after the Sidney’s fashion and puts forth grandiose claims viz* 
“Poetry is the record of the best and the happiest moments of the 
happiest and the best minds” or “Poets are the unacknowledged 
legislators of the world.” Furthermore, he devotes his pages to the 
proposition of pleasure as the chief aim of poetry, its relation with 
truth and morality and so on. More than any other romantic 
critic he presents the poet moving in a world of other-word4iness, 
creating things in the image of his own spirit, and man in the 
image of an abstract God. It is the feeling of ecstasy which he, 
like Wordsworth, values supremely; and the presence of that feeling 
is for him the sign of inspiration and truth. 


Along with these, there is a whole host of intellectuals who 
engage their talents and geniuses to what David Daiches calls 
“practical criticism”. Hazlitt, the foremost among them is, as 
Saintsbury remarks, “the greatest of the cockney critics”. Having 
a touch of Rousseau in him, his mind is deeply impregnate 

with Romanticism and he has so much of insight and viriUty that 

Cazamian insists upon ranking him with the critics of life. His 
interpretations of the writers are striking in their fineness and 
ehcity of perception. But unfortunately, when temperamental 
prejudices shake him he droops down even below rationality and 

to be a critic. Sidney and Scott are the main instances of 

Its effect. Entire ignorance of all literatures but his own, ignorance 
ofmostly all the earlier minorities and inaccuracies in matters of 
fact, are some of his limitations. But they are harmless to him, 
because his intuition and his inner sympathy work a charm upon 

' the EngHd. Poeu- C 

The LnglBh Conic Writers, are of high water mark. JJealt with 
his Richardsonian digression’ his Chaucer and Spenser are the best 
ut Dryden, Collins and Shelley have not been very justly touched 
His ‘Lectures on the Restoration Comedy’ is definim ly of a ^onsu^: 
mate artistry and is an apex. On the other - hand hU ‘Lectu^^n 

the Age of Elizabeth is marked with that amorous quest of Utetiaw 
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beauty and rapturous enjoyment which are Hazlitt^s great merits. 
The last of the main volumes is his ‘Characters of Shakespeare’s 
plays’. Desultory in character and less suggestive, these characters 
are valuable because, as Saintsbury puts, they “Came earlier in time. 
Though sometimes moody, self-contradictory, desultory and splenetic, 
Hazlitt possesses “a breadth of outlook” and “a catholicity of 
taste/* 


Lamb the critic has the complete paraphernalia of Lamb the 
essayist. With his numberless and prejudices and predilections, 
his genial temper, his broad-heartedness and impish humour, his 
critical writings always border upon the uncritical. But they are 
always greedily readable. Absence of fastidiousness and selection 
and free excursions into the alit land of heart rather than of mind 
mar the criticalness of his writings. He dislikes Shelley because he 
is ‘unearthly’ whereas Lamb himself is a great lover of everything 
earthly. His early letters written to Coleridge and Hazlitt, his 
‘Specimens of Dramatic Poets*, his magnificent paper on ‘The 
Tragedies of Shakespeare*, ‘Notes on the Garric Plays and Mis 
cellaneous Essays’ are always marked by want of method an 

certainty, but are essentially delightful. 

Leigh Hunt is another important figure. Most catholic of 
all, he diffuses in his critical works a pleasant sunny atmosphere 
and is always trustworthy. Spenser, Marlowe, Shakespeare, Jo nson 
on the one hand and Milton, Shelley and Keats on the other, a 
have been touched with a sure and felicitous hand, btrange y 
enough he lauds the poetical qualities of Dryden who was butt ot 

all other romanticists, whereas on the other hand is o^^n co 

poraries Coleridge, Shelley and Keats seem •° ^ 

general ‘Impressionism and Rulelessness* become . 

which always enhance the true merits of his ^ 

Next is the great opium-eater, De-Q.u.ncey. ^‘S vo 
Lake Poets’ is his best. It contains more famd.ar prec.- 

pictures which testify to a keen -The 

remained unsatisfactory. Other wor , , j, of Gate in 

Style’ are of lesser note. 

‘Macbeth’ is superb. His greatest m corners though • 

side of criticism where he is rarely wrong, bn J 

peeped with shrewd and ingenious eyes do not possess an unerrtng 

“““"xTis concise survey, then, confirms that ^he crit^hm m 
the Romantic era does not only sweU m bulk, but 
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substantial treatises upon various elements, theoritlcal as well 
as practical, mainly impregnated with the qualities of heart. 
Protean in nature, it dehes the quality, the kind, the Orthodox 
Rules of judging of the pseudo-classical criticism. It cannot be 
denied that this multifaccd zest has resulted into something of a 
rulelessness, tentativeness and the Romantic criticism has lost that 
solidity, that rigid creed of the classicists which was the supporting 
pillar of the classical ideals. 

Romantic criticism emphasizes the humanistic side of a poet 
and lays down that manner and not moral codes arc the coiicern of 
literature. Treatment is now felt to be more important than the 
subject. It brings about a great innovation in the method of judge- 
ment. According to its critics the first requisite of a critic is that 
he should be capable of receiving impressions : the second that he 
should be able to express and imp\3rt them. Fault-finding is as far 
as possible avoided, Jeffery and Dennis are of course exceptions. 
But the Romantic critics are not always within their limitation walls. 
They have their own drawbacks. Having in common possession a 
sort of general feeling of irksomeness at the restraints of neoclassi- 
cism, a revolt against its prepetual taboos and restrictions, they 
shower sometimes uncritical and unjust scorn upon even the greatest 
of the departed school viz. Coleridge on Gibbon and Johnson, 
Hazlitt on Dryden and others on Pope. It is really sad. But some 
allowance has to be made to their violent urge for emancipation 
from the classical obsessions. 

“The Romantics considered poetry a sort of sublime bird’s 
song given forth with unpremeditated art. But Dante said that 
poetry should be an “elaborate and painful tail.** Dante did not 
say that feeling and emetion and ecstasy come with pain and fore- 
thought. He, too, might have agreed that they come, unpremedita- 
tcdly, like the inconstant wind. But he did say that to transmute 
these into the language of art there must be pain, toil, elaboration 

Too much belief in divine assistance led the Romantics to 

neglect the fact that the poet has to sit down and face squarely the 
hardness of the beautiful, and address himself to the technical job of 

expressing his feeling in recognizable terms of life, giving objective 

form to his ideas.** 

“There we have the weakness of the Romantic poets, to which 
their conscious theories led them. But these defects later genera- 
tions could avoid. The gigantic positive achievement, which is 
inseparable from their theory, stands, a monument for ever. They 
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successfully maintained that poetry— or art— is the proper vehicle 
•for the feelings. They declared once and for all that poetry could 
never be cleverness, never be prosody, never just correctness or the 
pbservation of rules. It can never be what the man with no ^‘music 
in his soul” can judge by a foot-rule or a book of grammar. It can 
never be compassed by learning. It can never consist in conceits, 
or fencies, or artifice of any kind, and will never deserve its name 
if it does not express perceptions of life received with conviction. 
From all those ingenuities and insincerities they rescued poetry, if 
not for ever, at least until affected people arrived with the jargon of 
“Art for Art’s sake”, or still cleverer people who persuade us to 
accept fascinating jig-saw toys for poetry. The Romantics did not 
think it enough to astonish. They thought it necessary to ‘move’.” 

(R. A. Scott-James) 

The Romantics insisted on Inspiration rather than on training 
as the secret of high artistic achievement and regarded originality 
novelty, development of new forms and a joy in adventuring upon 
untried experiments as the symptoms of the vitality of a literary 
tradition. Though the whole body of their critical writings is 
wanting in solidity, method and certainty, it is imbued with the 
qualities ofheart, always bathed in the flash-lights emerging from 
their inner self, which gives to it a vivifying spark from its own 
inward and immortal fire. The Romantic critics were themselves 
inspired beings and they raised criticbm to the level of a creative 
art, thus proving the truth of Ben Johnson’s observation : “To 
judge of poets is only the faculty of poets ; and not of all poets, but 

the best.” 


Criticism in the Romantic Era 

A Synopsis;— 

1 The year 1798 opens a new chapter in the hbtory of 
English poetry as well as of English criticbm. The Prefaces of 
‘Lyrical Ballads’ come as a revelation of a new creed. 

2 The influences that go to make the soul of Romantic 
criticism-Rousseau emphatic advocations of democratic ideals 
transcendalism of Kant, the assertion of the supremacy of reason by 

Fichte and Schelling. 

3. Wordsworth- He begins with the sm^hing of fetters. 
He takes the poetry back to simple subjects. He also elimmates the 
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distinction between the language of prose and metrical composition. 
The interpretation of his definition of poetry. 

4. Coleridge In ‘Biographia Literaria’ he propounds a very 
original theory of “esemplastic imagination*’, the great ordering 
principle. It is an agency which enables us both to discriminate 
and to order, to separate and to synthesize and thus make peruption 
possible. Interpretation of his definition of poetry : it is ‘*thc excite- 
ment of emotion for the purpose of immediate pleasure, through the 
medium of beauty.” 

5. Shelley is also one of the important theorists. His Defence 
of Poetry* is originally a work dedicated to an ingenious defence of 
poetry against Thomas Love Peacock’s declamations. It is the feel- 
ing of ecstasy which he values supremely. 

6. Among those who devoted their geniuses to practical criti- 
cism Hazlitt comes foremost. His interpretations of writers arc 
striking in their fineness and felicity of perception. His main works 
are : ‘Lectures on the English Poets’, ‘The English Comic Writersr,’ 
‘Lectures on the Restoration Comedy* and ‘Lectures on the Age of 
Elizabeth*. 

7. Charles Lamb His critical writings are marked by want 
of method and certainty, broad heartedness and are always greedily 
readable* 

8. Leigh Hunt : — He diffuses in his critical works a sunny 
atmosphere and is always trustworthy. Impressionism and ruleless- 
ness are his essential habits. 

9. De Quincey : — His volume ‘The Lake Poets’ shows his keen 
power of penetration. His greatest merit is in the philosophical side 
of criticism. 

10. Romantic criticism is mainly impregnated with the quali- 
ties of heart. It brings about an innovation. Fault-finding is avoided 
as far as possible. But the Romantic critics are not always within 
their limitation walls. Sometimes they are not just in their pro- 
nouncemcKts on the neo-classical writers. They insist too much on 
inspiration. They rescued poetry from dead conventions, ingenuities 
and insincerities. The limitations of Romantic criticism — rulelcss- 
ness, tentativeness and the lack of solidity. 



6. ‘‘Our Sweetest Songs Are Those 
That Tell of Saddest Thought” 

Shelley 


An apparent paradox ! How can a thing be sweet which is sad 
and vice versa ? It seems to be a sterner thesis to pronounce the 
friendship of the sweet with the sad. 

Probably nobody knows what life really is, for everybody views 
it through his own glasses which may reflect the glow of joy or the 
gloom of sorrow. Nevertheless, it remains true that life is a mixed 
blend of joy as well as sorrow : there are both sunshine and dark 
shadows for us on this earth. That these two strains are equally 
matched is more than one can say. Yet, somehow sorrow and 
suffering appear to attract greater notice and leave a deeper and 
more abiding impression upon us than laughter or joy. Moments 
of happiness appear to be fleeting but the hours of sorrow appear to 

be interminably long. Laughter and merry-making, of course, do 

leave their marks onus, but the wounds inflicted by sorrow and 
bereavement leave indelible scars. This is probably the reason why 
life seems to have more shadows than bright spots. 

Emotion of pleasure and of sadness are the two in^^ctive 
feelings of man. Which of these two provides a greater hand m 
making of a sweet song, is the question. 

Our lyric store abounds in songs born of a real and intense 

passion ; of a sensuousness, e. g. 

“Drink to me only with thine eyes» (Ben Johnson). 

Or 

“Come into the garden Maud” (Tennyson) 



Of a more delicate nature. 

There is a garden in her face ^ 

Where roses and white lilHes blow-” ( 

^e have also free, frank, careless and lascmous lyr.es . 

-Drink today and drown all 


On its extreme we have the cynical 
“For‘God*s sake, hold your tongue 


lines of Donne : 
and let me love** 


Our Sweetest Sougs are Those that Tell of Saddest Thought 45 

The reader of these lines quoted above will atonce f«l ex- 
ported into the realms of fanciful joy and may perhaps, remark that 
these lines taste all that is heaven on earth. He may jump with an 
unwearing list of exclamations. How sweet. How beautiful, How 
seductive and imposing thraldom on our hearts; what a charm, and 
a hypnotic magic do they possess ! etc. etc. And if perchance the 
beloved is close, he may invite “Dear, give me your waist or 
“who will dance if not upon these lines** and a lira tira may follow. 

Such sensuous and joyous songs definitely spur the emotions to 
their highest pitches, to brim them over out of hearts into merry 
making actions. They do have in them the hypnotic effect which 
relieves the reader from the toil, the drudgrey and the fretful fever 
ofthe common day. But like the spell of the magic are not they 
short lived ? Do not these swollen bubbles of emotions burst out 
soon and mingle their lives into nothingness ? Our experience 
confirms that their spell is momentary and transient. Arnold rightly 
sang : 

“Joy comes and goes 
Ebbs and flows 
Like the wave.” 

On the other hand when we listen dare sobbing. 

“My friend forsake me like a memory lost 
I am the self consumer of my woes.** 

Or, When we witness Davidson calling upon bis love, 

“Listen my love, my work is done 
And the winding sheets are revelled out.*’ 

Our hearts irresistibly break in our bosoms and then we bleed. 
Cowper’s misery striken state when he wept. “I tempest tossed and 
wrecked at last** unfurl its banner upon the kingdom of our hearts 
without the least subotage. Keats* “So haggard and woe begone** 
knight having a fading rose on his check wins out sympathy in no 
time, Wordsworth is the greatest singer of inner joy, as well as of 
the “joy in the widest commonality spread”. Coleridge also sings 
of the “joy the sweet voice, joy the lunminous cloud**. But is it 
not that Wordsworth in “The Affliction of Margarate” and Cole- 
ridge in his ‘Dejection, an Ode’ are sweeter than they are in their 
joyous lyrics ? Shelley, the prince among the lyricists, called upon 
the “shadow-vested misery” and always kept her close to himself. 
Both knew each other like a sister and a brother. Our cords of the 
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ventricles (the so*called seat of love and feeling in the heart) are 
stretched to the point of breaking when we read the following 
lines : — 


“Oh lift me as a wave, a leaf, a cloud 
I fall upon the thorns of life; I bleed.’* 

They catch us like the D, C. electric current. Tennyson is at 
the height of his lyrical inspiration when he sings not the enjoyment 
or fulfilment of the passion of love between man and woman but the 
wild regret of the continued existence in unfulfilment. His “Tears 
Idle Tears* is the lingering cry of a soul, pining for what is not, for 
some urfulfiled aspiration, some past disappointment, some broken 
dream, some unrealised ideal.* 


When the ecstasy of sorrow becomes the burden of the song 
it shakes the whole being of man who sings it. We may miss singing 
when we are elated with happy love and joy, but we do not get time 
to think and know why, when sadly brooding in the corner chair, 
eyes well up to wet the shirt, the handkerchief or the pillow, 
reflcxively the heart intones an inarticulate and wordless music. 
Why a humming follows and the inside grief and pang begin to 
wear verbal garb. This takes place involuntarily, naturally an 
automatically. It is only when we put those words down on paper 
that we realise that we have really composed a poem. The same 
idea is revealed in Bachchan’s (a Hindi poet) tearful lines . 


“I wept, and burst out into tears, , 

Them you have niknamed as songs.*’* (A translation) 

The history of Sanskrit literature records how the song was 

bom in the heart of the first poet when he heard shn an 
rending crying of the fabulous she-bird, made on the 
of her mate, by the fowler, while they were mating, 
first poetry saw the light out of the ultimate feelmg o p y 

sympathy.* 

♦“...song is the voice of desire 

A throne of the heart.** (Robert Bridges) 
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Pain and grief have an intensity, a poignancy which penetrates 
the innermost recesses of the human heart. That is an experience 
which is not easily forgotten. Consequently the expression of 
sorrow and heartache inverse and song, painting and sculpture has 
a deeper and more lasting appeal. The greatest works of art — poetry 
or drama — have been inspired by the tragic emotions rather than 
by happy or comic sentiments. The bulk of love poetry all the 
world over is an echo of the agony and despair and bitterness of 
unrequited love rather than of the joy born of the consummation of 
love. The lover ‘sighing like a furnace*, the beloved bemoaning the 
inconstancy of men, the pangs of separation and the agony of the 
moments of waiting — these have been a vital source of the most 
poignant of love poetry in all ages. And it is the poetry which 
strangely enough comes nearer to men's bosoms though they might 

not always be prepared to experience the fiery ordeal of love 
themselves. 


The other tragic emotions have also inspired undying 
literature. The tragedies of Shakespeare, rank higher than his 
comedies. ‘Hamlet*, the tragedy of excessive introspection 
and procrastination, is an unrivalled masterpiece, ‘Macbeth*, 
portraying the namesis of ambition, arouses a much keener and 
quicker response than the comic and happy situations in ‘As You 
Like It*. The murder of innocent Desdemona followed by the 
suicide of her lover and murderer have wrung the heart of all 
readers. We instinctively sympathise with the aged and raving 
Lear as he is turned out by bis ungrateful daughters. Even in ‘The 
Merchant of Venice’, Shylock is a greater character than Portia or 
Basranio, for his life is essentially tragic. He is “more sinned 

tragic heroes of Shakespeare-Caesar, 

Plamlct, Othello Macbeth Lear -all tower heads and shoulders 
above his comic characters like Puck, Falstaff and Gabbo. or the 
appy eroines like Rosalind, Portia, Beatrice, or Viola. They 
strike a more responsive cord in the human heart. ^ 

The great art critics, Aristotle and Plato, gave the nride of 

rs therefl«r'*’' «eations and descriL it 

Even Vh ^ noblest emotions 

n the greatness ofthe epics of Homer and Virgil rests lareelv 
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character. The pathetic death of Dasarath at the exile of his 
beloved son, the lamentations of Sita during her detention in 
Ceylon, the grief of Rama at the grievous wound inflicted hy 
Meghnad on Laxman, and finally the exile of Sita by Rama, form 
some of the most poignant chapters of the ‘Ramayana* Similarly, 
the 'Mahabharat* is replete with numerous tragic situations of the 
highest intensity. The studied insult to Draupdi by the Kaurvas 
in the open court, the wanderings of the Pandvas for ten years the 
death of Abhimanyu are some relevant instances. Again, one of the 
greatest Sanskrit dramas Kalidas's Shakuntla* is steeped in the most 
poignant tragic emotions associated with love. The folk songs and 
ballads and fragmentary epics of our country, glorifying the exploits 
of Prithvi Raj, Alah and Udal, Rana Pratap-all have a tragic ring 
which is the secret of their appeal. 

Why does tragedy appeal more than comedy ? Why are the 
saddest songs sweetest ? Is it because man loves tears more than 
laughter, prefers suffering to joy ? Now, it is clear that we do not 
prefer tears to laughter, unless we are born pessimists or weapmg 
philosophers. In fact, it is just our eternal craving for happing 
which makes us so sensitive to all that leads to frustration* is 
content and misery. Man is ever anxious to make himself appy 
but he finds that his quest for this goal is hampered by all manner 
ofobstacles and difficulties. Every lover pines for union with is 
beloved and yet it is well known that the prospects of a happy union 
are remote. Since such is the experience of humanity the 
of tragic emotion of our heart naturally finds an instantaneous 


« 

"" There is another reason of the popularity of ‘"8“ 

Great tragedies do 

for if that were so, their final effect woma 

And yet not great tragedy is „ succeed in 

an elevating and us to a pUne of emotional 

experience where we _ tragedies of Shakespeare, for 

us bitter and frustrated, but rather elevated 
instance, do not leave iusticc of God’s dispensation and 

into a region where - ^ Conrad, Galsworthy, 

ShrrxX- -n-n XTut 

hit by nfmearaTuny and contemptible creature. He wrestles 
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against his own passions, against adverse circumstances against a 

malignant fate, a hostile and cruel society, and it is in his titanic 

struggle that he achieves the end of his earthly existence and leaves 
a shining example for others who may have to face similar trials and 
ordeals. Tragedy reconciles us to our lot in life and gives added 
courage and strength to wage a ceaseless struggle against adversity. 
It is, therefore, this ennobling aspect of sad songs which makes them 
sweet to us. 

The literature of joy, fun, comedy and laughter is really in a 
class apart. The fundamental difference is that comedy appeals 
essentially to the intellect, while tragedy wrings the heart. The 
reader heartily enjoys the fooleries of John Falstaff, Tony Lumpkin, 
Mrs. Malaprop, Mr. Micawber but it is a phase of temporary 
amusement. The appeal of comedy is limited to the intellectual 
plane or at best to the superficial and lighter emotions of our heart. 
What touches the deeper spring of human heart has naturally a 
greater appeal and more lasting value. Comedy is, so to say, of 
hour, tragedy for all time. They appeal of comedy is skin-deep, 
while tragedy goes down into the innermost depths of our being. 

When Shelly wrote the famous lines ‘*Our sweetest songs are 
those that tell of saddest thoughts”, *he had, of course, in mind 
the terrible heartache of humanity *the thousand ills that flesh is 
heir to.* This utterance in its immediate context presented a 
striking contrast between the perfect joy of the skylark and the 
unfathomable misery of hiunan beings. But what he said in that 
context came to be an imperishable and profound reflection on art 
and literature. This line has today a meaning which Shelley 
probable never had in mind. And yet this is what makes the works 
of great poets immortal. 

“Only an aching heart 

Conceives a changeless work of art.’* fJV, B, Teats) 


“Our Sweetest Songs Are Those 
That Tell of Saddest Thoughts.” 

A c . (Shelly) 

A Synopsis 

1 . The statement seems to be a paradox. 

sorrow. But some- 

leave a more abmdmg unpress.on upon u, than laughter or joy. 
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3. Emotion of pleasure or joys has inspired many sweet and 
charming lyrics. But the spell of such joyous songs is momentary 
and transient. 

4. When some tragic emotion becomes the theme of a song 
our hearts irresistibly break in our bosoms and then we bleed. 

5. History of literature shows that the very first poetry saw 
the light o«t of the ultimate feeling of pity and sympathy. 

6. The expression of sorrow and heartache inverse or song, 
painting and sculpture has a deeper and more abiding appeal. 
The greatest works of art have been inspired by tragic emotions 
rather than by comic sentiments. The finest of the love poetry a 
over the world is an echo of the agony and despair of unrequited 
love rather than of the joy of the consummation of love. 

7. The tragedies of Shakespeare rank higher than his 

comedies. 

8. Aristotle gave to tragedy the pride of place in t = ' 

of literary creations. The greatness of the great ° 

•nd Virgil rests largely on the tragic element them, 
country, the appeal of the epics like the 

‘Mahabharaf and of the great Sanskrit drama Shakuntla lies. 

essentially in their tragic character. j o Tt ' 

9. Why does tragedy appeal more than ‘ 

our eternal craving for happiness which makes us so se 
that leads to frustration and misery. ^ 

,0. Real tragedy does not depress us; 
purifying effect. 

^IlXtr^ngs Whl, makes them sw„t 

Tbi. ii™ or sb.iro, b .o .Ob 

profound reflection on art and literature. 
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SEC. 5 

Histny of Eoglisii liteiolwe 
and taty Foims 



1. Literature— 'Its Nature and Function 


By literature we understand those imaginative types of writing 
in which all the resources of language and powers of words — logical 
and psychological, intellectual and emotional, literal and suggestive, 
are freely drawn upon for at once the exploration and expression 
of life as a man lives it, experiences its worthiness and weighs its 
values. Literature is the music which streams out of the attempts 
of man to attune himself on the keyboard of language. 

What is the criterion of demarcation between books which in 


the literary sense are books and those which in the same sense are 
not ? In many instances, however, there is no room for discussion. 
No body can call a Prospectus or a Railway Guide literature. On 
the other hand, nobody can challenge the place which is reserved 
in literature for the plays of Shakespeare and Kalidas. But 
as we reach the boundary line from both the ends we pass into 
a land of uncertainty. We come across the views of two 
extreme schools. Should we follow Charles Lamb who . narrowed 
the conception of literature to such an extent that be excluded the 
works of Hume and Gibbon ? Or, should we accept the view of 
Hallam who, under the general head of literature, included 
Medicine, Theology and Jurisprudence ? Where is the golden 
mean to be found ? To have an accurate and sufficiently broad 
conception of literature we should take into account two considera- 
tions. Litwature is composed of those books and of those books 
only which, in the first place, by reason of their subject-matter 
and their naode of treating it, are of general human interest ; and in 
w^h, m the second place, the element of form and pleasure which 

dXfr "g^ded as essential. A piece of literature 

differs from a specialised treatise on Astronomy, Physics AericuU 

cto of readers only, but to all men and women as men and women- 
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knowledge ; and, secondly, the literature of power. The function 
of the first is —to teach; the function of the second ii — to 
move : the .first is a rudder ; the second, an oar or a sail. The firit 
speaks ultimately, the mere discursive understanding ; the second 
speaks ultimately, it may happen, to the higher understanding or 
reason, but always through afiections of pleasure and sympathy.” 

Why do we care for literature ? We care literature primarily 
on account of its deep and lasting human significance. A great 
book grows directly out of life ; in reading it we are brought into 
large, close, and fresh relations with life. What George Eliot said 
of art in general is particularly true of literature. “It is the nearest 
thing to life ; it is a mode of amplifying experience and extending 
our contact with our fellow men beyond the bounds of our personal 
lot.” It provides us an opportunity of coming into contact with 
those mighty minds who extended the boundaries of human exper- 
ience by their fresh vision and keen power of observation.” ‘Behind 
eve y book is a man ; behind the man is the race ; and behind the 
race are the natural and social environments whose influence is 
unconsciously reflected ? Literature finds expressions in books 
books which are the chosen depositories of the thoughts, the visions 
and the aspirations of mighty intellects ; like wondrous mirrors 
that have caught and fixed bright images of souls that have passed 
away ; like magic lyres, whose masters bequeathed them to the 
world, and which yet, of themselves, ring with unforgotten music, 
while the hands that touched their chords have crumbled into dust. 
Literature is a vital record of what men have seen in life* what 
they have experienced of it, what they thought and felt about those 
aspects of which have the most immediate and enduring significance 
for all of us. It is, thus, fundamentally, the expression oflile 


through the medium of language. 

To say that literature grows directly out of life is of course to 
say that it is in life itself that we have to seek the source of litera- 
ture or, in other words, the impulses which have given birth to the 
various forms of literary expression. According to Hudson^ 
great impulses behind literature may broadly be ^ouped und 
fo^rheads : (1) Our desire for self expression ; (2) - 

people and their doings ; (3) our interest .n the world of --“'“y *» 

which we live, and in the world of 

into existence ; and (4) our love of fom form. To have 

approximately complete idea of the basis of division of hteratime 

into different forms, we should consider not only the .mpulses.wh.ch 
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produce literature but also the subjects with which it deals. For 
practical purposes the subjects of literature may roughly be arran- 
ged into five groups : (1, The personal experience of the indivi- 

dual as the individual— the things which make up the sum total 
of his private life, outer and inner ; (2) the experiences of man as 
man — those great common questions of life and death, sin and 
destiny, God man’s relation with God, the hope of the race here 
and hereafter, and the like— which transcend the limit of personal 
lot, and belong to the race as a .whole ; (3) the relation of the 
individual with his fellows, or the entire social world, with all its 
activities and problems ; (4) the external world of nature, and our 
relations with this ; and (5) man’s own efforts to create and express 
under the various forms of literature and art. 

Taking into consideration the various impulses which produce 
literature and its subjects we get a fairly comprehensive scheme of 
the classification of literature. We have, first, the literature of self- 
expression, which includes the essay, aesthetic, appreciative criti- 
cism, and the different kinds of lyric poetry. We have, secondly, 
the literature in which the writer, instead of going down into himself 
goes out of himself into the world of external human life and 
activity ; and this includes biography, the ballad and the epic, the 
story, the novel and the drama. And, thirdly, we have the litera- 
ture of description, comprising the book of travel, the descriptive 
essay and the poem. However, it is only a tentative division. As 
the impulses of literature and Its subjects merge together in life, so 
they will merge together in literature, with the result that the different 
divisions of literature will inevitably overlap. 

Here it should also be noted that in all the divisions of litera- 
ture certain elements of composition are always present. There is 
in the first place, of course, the elements furnished by life itself, 
which constitute the raw material of any piece of literature — poem, 
essay, drama, novel. Then there are the elements contributed by 
the author in his fashioning of such raw material into this or that 
form of literary art. These may be roughly 'tabulated under four 
heads. First, there is the intellectual element — the thought which 
the writer brings to bear upon his subject, and which he expresses 
brings ,to bear upon his subject, and which he expresses in his 
■work. Secondly, there is the emotional element — the [feeling 
which his subject arouses in him, and which in turn he desires to 
stimulate in us. Thirdly, there is the element of imagination, which 
is really the faculty of strong and intense vision, and by the exercise 
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of which he quickens the similar power of vision in us. These 
elements combine to furnish the substance and the life of literature. 
But however rich may be the materials yielded by experience, 
however strong may be the writer’s thought, feeling and imagina- 
tion in dealing with them, another factor is wanting before his work 
can be complated. The given matter has to be moulded and 
fashioned in accordance with the principles of order, symmetry, 
beauty, effectiveness ; and thus we have the fourth element in 
literature— the technical element, or the clement of composition 


and style. 

If literature be at bottom an expression of life, and if it be by 
virtue of the life which it expresses that it makes its special appeal, 
then the ultimate secret of its interest must be sought in its 
essentially personal character. Literature, according to Mathew 
Arnold’s much discussed definition is a ’‘criticism of life**; but this 

can mean only that it is an interpretation oflife as life shapes itself 

in the mind of the interpreter. The French epigram hits the nail 
on the head— “Art is life seen through a temperament , for the 
mirror which the artist holds up to the world about him is o 
necessity the mirror of his own personality. 

A great book is born of the brain and the heart of its author, 
he has put himself into its pages ; they paruke his life, and are 
instinct with his individuality. “Personal experience , it has been 
rightly said, “is the basis of all true literature.’* A great book owes 
its^gre^atness in the first instance to the greatness of the personality 
which gave it life ; for what we call genius is only 

for freshness and originality of outlook upon the ® ’ 

and of thought. The mark of a really great book .s that it h^ 
something fresh and original to say, and that it says t^h.s m a fresh 
Tnd independent way. It is the utterance of one who has h^ J 
been close to those aspects of life of which he speaks, who bas.'°^ 

at them with his own eyes, who by the keenness of his vmon has 

seen more deeply into things, and by the strength of his genius to 
apprehended their meaning more powerfully than <^0 c" 
ofman ; and who -/Edition has^^^he 

“s Ae®prTcifus'life"bIood oT'a masterspirit, embalmed the precious 
n;:.'bi:od of a master spirit, embalmed and treasured up on purpose 

" 'Stetomt ‘in ihe words of Shakespeare, is a mirror held up to 
nature, f. c, a r’eflection of life. But what literature present, . 
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not a mere transcription of reality, not a photographic representa* 
tion, but reality as seen through the mental and emotional lens of 
the artist. Art is man added to nature (Reality). The Camera is 
a dead, mindless and emotionless machine and so it reproduces 
mechanically, without any selection or rejection, whatever is 
exposed to its lens. Not so is the mind of the artist. The artist 
has his own imaginative and emotional reactions which he expresses 
in his work. Literature is representation not of the objective fact 
of reality, but of the artist's response to it. The same object arouses 
different reactions in the different artists. The reason for these 
divergent reactions to one and the same object is that art docs not 
represent the purely external aspect of an object of event but the 

impressions produced upon the mind of the artist by them. Thus 

art is an imaginative representations of life or reality. “Art is 
the representation of the real in its mental aspect.” 


^ Literature is a form of artistic creation and as such it is both 
a criticism and an idealization of life. A literary artist is not a 
record of gramophone ; he is a warbler who soars and sings— sings 
and soars in search of beauty and bliss. Literature is not just a 
mi|Tor in which you can see your beautiful or ugly face. If evils 
and ugliness are mirrored in literature, it will have In adverse efflc! 
on Its readers. No reader would like to find the same carking cares 
and corroding anxieties, the same sorrows and tears, the same 

m«ery and humiliations in literature as he sees in actual life For 
a while he wanu to forget “the weariness, the fever and the fre°’* 

of life, and wander in “faerv lands forlnm t a , 

escape from the stark realitls of Hfc 7 

with the present world and run away to live a wh'ile Tn th^ 

realm of poetry. -A good deal of romantic fitcTature ^ T 
magic and music of language for employs the 

the building up of an ivory toler 

earth “where men sit and hear each other groan “ 7t“ 
literature of escape from life, of iwish-fulfilmen.® 

mdulging in ^ a forgetfulness which dislimns the Tellite of '17 
scheme of human culture The de •" **<rrature in the 

paralyses HamleJ depressing realisation which 

“How weary, stale, flat and unprofitable 
Seem to me aU the uses of tihs world 1” 
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which demented surft. v/ould fling us into the valley of the shadow 
of Death unless the gleam of the ideal — 

“For ever will thou love, and she be fair !“ beckoned us to 
hope and heroic eflfort. As Bacon puts it in his pregnant phrase, 
“It (i. e. Poesy) doth raise and erect the mind, by submitting the 
shows of the things to the desires of the mind.** A randed concep- 
tion of literature would include both a familiarity with the dark 
and stark realities as well as the capacity to catch the visionary 
gleam and a passage from the one to the other. (A/. G. Bhate) 

But one cannot deceive oneself for long in imagination. 
Even Keats had to confess that art could not delude the senses for 

long. 

“The fancy cannot cheat so well 
As she is famed to do, deceiving elf !” 


Robert Lynd beautifully expresses the idea when he says, “There 
are critics who hold that it is enough to say that art offers us an 
escape from life. Art, however, offers us not only an escape from 
life but an escape into life, and the first escape is of importance 


only if it leads to the latter.** 

An addiction to the remantic habit of blowing bubble worlds 

offancy is fatal to the creative art of literature. While it is true 

that the world to which Lear or Macbeth belongs .s 
nor vet a copy of the real world, it must be remembered that the 
value of Shakespeare’s tragedies derives from the readers con- 
viction that Shakespeare has illuminated the ^ark pUces of huma^ 

Macbeth who J spiritual anguish and to 

regicide, bears the extre fury 

whom life appears “a tale told by ^ nothings, not just verbal 

and signifying.” ^^""frheflwh and blood of veined humanity, 
filigree work : they are of th malaise — than ailest here 

they define and reveal man s sp built out of words, 

and here.* Created out o reader beyond the words 
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sense be true to life; it must be at once a vision and an interpre- 
tation of life, ^an escape into life.* 

Stalin once called the writers ‘the engineers of human soul/ 
To deserve that title, they should, first of all, try to understand 
life as to be able to depict it truthfully in work of art. This truth- 
fulness, this sense of objective reality, or historical correctness 
should be combined with a vision of the future society. They 

4 

should, that is, keep their feet firmly planted on the earth, but 
they should aim at reconstructing society in the light of a special 
ideology. 

Man is a social unit, and literature being the creation of man, 
must have its roots extending far into the social fabric. Excessive 
individualism, as Maxim Gorky said, breeds only “superfluous 
people.” Creative or progressive writers must banish severely 
dreams and fantasies; they should join hand with the toiling 
millions, and try to understand their mad howl for bread, their 
desperate struggle to be treated as human beings and not merely 
as worms. Psychologically also, a creative genius cannot live in 
a state of self-hypnotism when the mad cries of hunger and 
rapine are rending the air around him. They are bound to 
impress upon the hyper-.sensitive plate of his mental camera. We 
are reminded of the famous lines of W. B. Yeats : 

All things uncomely and broken 
All things worn out and old; 

The cry of the child by a road way, 

The creak if a humbering cart. 

The heavy steps of ploughman. 

Splashing the wintry mould. 

Are wronging your image that blossom 
A rose in the deeps of my heart. 

No literary artist can, therefore, ignore the misery prevailing 
in society. But the crux of the question is, whether his sole 
function is to give voice to the immediate sorrows and sufferings 
of society or to rise above them and fulfil his native mission of 
higher creation transcending the bounds of time and place. To 
quote Remain Rolland, “The first and the paramount duty of 
the artist and the intellectual is to be true of his inner call and 
urge— sleeplessly ; he must above all keep the lamp burning in 
the shrine of inner perceptions— and must create whenever his 
demon goads him to. This surplus time and energy he may 
devote to the betterment of social conditions, as Goethe did,” 
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But to-day these values are being discarded. The function 
of literative has become to express the immediate hopes and 
aspirations of society, of the down-trodden and the under-dog. 
The literary persons, like the ruling demagogue, propose the same 
objects, the liberty and enrichment of the people, and good life 
for the masses. The result of all this is that recent literature, 
with all its freshness, its living interest and vitality, is becoming 
more and more a vehicle of social propaganda, No' better example 
of this tendency can be found than in the enormous growth of 
journalism and in the rebirth of drama. There are few better 
rostrums for preaching than the editorial table and the stage. 
Without denying literary qualities to modern drama and journa- 
lism, it will have to be accepted that their chief claim to attention 
lies in their forceful preaching qualities. Most of the foremost 
writers of to-day are primarily preachers and propagandists. 
What will be the fate of such literature after a generation or two — 
is for the posterity to see. But we fear if it becomes true what 
Frank Harris wrote about G. B. Shaw : 

“Fifty years later, the Encyclopaedia will 
read : Bernord Shaw~a marvellous 
statue by Rodin, otherwise unknown.” 


We know that taste in literature change; they change in fact with 
exceptional violence and speed. Every generation, and at least 
the more excitable element in every generation, concientiously 
stones the prophets of its fathers. But even then underneath all 
these changes of fashion, there are some permanent values which 
with some slight- and temporary divagations remain somewhere 
at the heart of all ages. What we want to emphasize is that 
literature should not be a vehicle of conscious propaganda, of 


imparting instructions and moral sermons. 

Literature should not be written with an avowedly didactic 
purpose. Great literature is absorbed in the great moral issues 
of life, it offers a profound analysis of them, and yet it is no 
didactic in the usual sense of the terms. “The plays of Shakespeare 
probe human nature and human life to a depth and a thoroughness 
which give them a rich moral significance. Nobody, however. 
wUl ascribe to them a didactic purpose. They explore the 

infinite possibilities of experience and quicken at 'very pa.nt ^he 

perceptive and discriminative pov«rs of the -hey 

reveal the complexities which must be taken account of m any 
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responsible effort to guagc the ultimate values of life. Literature 

matters because in some sense it is a revelation of life Instruction^ 

didacticism suggests a cocksurencss, a downright authoritarian 

laying down of law, a dogmatic narrowness and driving at practice 

which are alien to the spirit of literature. It is tentative and 

exploratory; while realising some of the possibilities of human life 

it keeps an open mind regarding other possibilities — might-have- 

been. It undoubtedly teaches us many things about life and 

about ourselves, but usually it is not motivated by a desire to 

import instruction. It is instructive because it is the lovingly 

perfected creation of men who want to express through it their 

own absorbing interest in life, their pungent but contemplative 
response to life.” 


While defining the function of literature Mathew Arnold 
pertinently points out that it is basically a "criticism of life.” 
That literature is not a matter of blowing iridescent bubbles of 
artistic design, that it is not merely verbal filigree work, that its 
significance depends upon the seriousness with which it deals with 
some aspects of life, that in some sense it interprets life— this is 

the general impression which is sought to be conveyed by the 
phrase "criticism of life”. 

The pattern of words on the page matters because it is an 
attempt to draw out the pattern of tangled experience. The poem 

or the novel is not life but what the artist makes of life, his idea 
ofhfe. It may look like a "slice of life”, it may be ‘symbol* it 

be a ‘tale which holdeth children from play and old men 
from the chimney corner*, it may ‘submit the shows of things to 
the desires of mind*; but it will always be sharpening and reLing 
our sense of what is worthwhile in experience, it will always 
engage us on the problem of the values of life : in fact it will never 
cease to be a ‘criticism of life*. It is this preoccupation oflitcra- 
ture with the meaning of life which the traditional critics seek to 

^r«s by demanding loftiness of substance from great poetry. 
What they mean is that the poet should not be bemused by the 

magic and music ofwords. that he should not desert his int^c- 

tual function and go off into a gush emotionality 

"We are the music-makers 

And we are the dreamers of dreams. 

Wandering by law sea-breakers, 

And sitting by desolate streams ; 

World losers and world forsakers, 

On whom the pale moon gleams.** 
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If literature has a responsible function in the modern world, a 
function unrelated to the huge commercial success of the thrillers 
and the best-sellers, it can only be considered in the terms of a 
critical concern for human values. ‘^Literature seeks on the one 
hand to preserve the integrity of the specifically human experience 
and human consciousness against the fissiparous pressure of the 
aggressive specialisms — that is why it is the chief of the humani- 
ties— and on the other hand to deepen the experience and inform 
the consciousness by all that the specialisms have to offer in the 
way of the enrichment of human value. It is in fact the most 
valuable as it should be the most vital clement in the tradition 

ofhuman culture which is the tradition of man’s efforts doivn the 

centuries to harmonize and harness to his own purposes the various 

currents of life his unending struggle, not merely for survival 

or power, but for the attainment of an ideal of humanity. And 
the more various and conflicting the currents the greater is the 
need for the kind of critical placing and adjustment of 
and values which is the main function of literature.” (M.G. Bhatc) 
Litirature, thus, purports to record our highest effort at 
understanding the meaning of life and it unit« the world 
of mankind by showing the commonality of ideak and th 
community of ideas that are one and the same in all 
In that lies the secret of its appeal to the highest as well as the 
lowest of our race, it appeals to the human side of all of u^^r^^^ 

pective of national and geographical lirnits of *^'^^*^* ,. y^ 

Lture is one and the same in its fundamental likes and dishkM 

and hence literature hy giving expression to this coramuni y 
ideas, performs the divine function of intensifying our corn^ 
ness of human unity, of giving scope and meaning to our scatter 

experience and of making life more beautiful by pointing out 

harmany m its diversity. 


2. French Revolution and its Impact on English Literature 

(Agra University /p5P^ 


French Revolution was an epoch*making event in the history 
of mankind. It revolutionized every department of man’s activities. 
It had far-reaching consequences not only in the political, social 
and economic spheres of life but it proved a landmark in the literary 
history of the continent. 


The background to English Romantic Movement was furni- 
shed by the French Revolution as a historical event and by a 
revolutionary philosophy as an ideology. The Elizabethan imagina- 
tion was set afire by the Renaissance. The imagination of the 
Romantics was set ablaze by the French Revolution. They felt as 
if they were living in the twilight of a new dawn in human history. 
Just as the earth and the sky wore a new aspect for the Elizabethans, 
the whole atmosphere seemed changed to the Romantic as a result 
of the event of July 14, 1789, For them it heralded the beginning 
of a new era, of a golden age for mankind. The sun, the moon, 
the stars, the sky, nature, man, and human nature itself assumed a 

aspect, as the bell of Liberty, Fraternity and Equality tolled from 

Hotal de Ville in Paris. * 


The Republic was in man’s minds twenty years before it was 
established,” said Theodore Watts Danton. Long before the fateful 

meeting ofthe Estate Generals the philosophers Voltaire, Rousseau 

and Montesque had exposed the hollowness of ancient regime the 
injust.ee of privilege, the misery for which the nobles was responsi- 
ble, and the inequality for which the caste and rank were responsible. 
To AuAonty, Rank and Privilege, the triple basis of ancient regime, 
the philosophers proposed Liberty. Equality and Fraternity. Fron! 
a remote corner in Switzerland Voltaire relentlessly ridiclued ta 

rf^e ‘■“‘h and the meaningless existenc 
ofthe <a^h m France. -Man is born free but is everywhere^ 

to the old ^*r challeng 
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French Revolution had several aspects and phases. But out 
of the welter of conflicting aims and ideas, movements and counter 
movements one can disentangle its main ideas. The main idea of 
Revolution was equality. Mankind was conceived of as one brother- 
hood. The essential oneness of man in all countries and climates 
was realised. Every member of this brotherhood of mankind has 
an equal right to freedom from oppression, to happiness and to 
equality of opportunity. All divisions, classes and difierences made 
by birth, rank, wealth, power and nationalities should be completely 
swept aside as irrational. 


This is a note which has gone on sounding in English literature 
from time to time. This idea was already present in Cowper, 
Crabbe, Goldsmith and Burns. But :t was French Revolution that 
gave it a clear and definite shape. Wordsworth and Coleridge with 
the beginning of their career sympathised with France and denoun- 
ced England for the crime of war against the young Republic, When 
they attacked Napoleon, they attacked him not because he was at 
war with England, but because he strove to enslave other nations to 
France, because he was at war with the principle that *thc love o 
man was a higher love than the love of country.’ Byron repudiate 
the insularity of England and died for another country than his own. 
Shelley was no isolated patriot ,* he loved Italy more than Eng an , 
he loved mankind more than Italy. Keats was of no nation w at 
soever, but the nation of loveliness. Tennyson reverted to the 
merely patriotic feeling which contains a contempt of other countriM 
than our own. But Browning maintained, in poetry w ^ 

Italian, French, Spanish more than English, the wider and nobler 

patriotism which loves man as man, independent ofallnationa 
distinctions. That idea lasts, and its mightiest and noblest dcvcl^ 

ment is in the future. When it is fully gasped in 

will receive its highest impulse and accomplish its most splen i 


passionate song. 

The second corollary from the original idea which took f^ 
in literature was a protest for liberty and against oppression. This 

Si .1,,,. tai ...™l .• ... i. !;« l-'i" 

of g.... f". .»»>• r .s. » 

•, jylroSis. or B-». ... .w 
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liberty. Shortly before it happened Cowper had addressed Bastille 
thus — 

**Ye horrid towers, the abode of broken hearts. 

Ye dungeons and caverns of despair, 

That monarchs have supplied from age to age, 

With music such as suits their sovereign ear, 

The sighs and groans of miserable men ! 

There is not an English heart that would not leap 
To hear that ye are fallen at last !” 

Wordsworth heard the crash of its towers ; Coleridge heard it, 
and both recorded their joy and welcomed it as the new dawn. The 
right, so long considered divine, of the rich and the powerful to 
exploit the poor for their own support, came to be realised ai the 
vilest wrong. 

The third idea contained in the original conception of 
Revolution was “The Return to nature**. This idea was not entirely 
new, but it was Rousseau who gave it a full vague. He held that 
the true happiness of man consisted in a simple, almost primeval 
life in accordance with nature. In England this idea helped to 
destroy the school of Pope which was eminently a school of citied 
culture. It dawned in the poetry of Thompson ; it even influenced 
in his scholastic retirement the precise and aweful verse of Gray, 
Poetry left the city and took a country house. The poets played 
with the new idea, but they were not passionate for it. However, 
as the French form of the Revolution drew near, the air grew 
warmer; this idea began to be a new power. Goldsmith, Cowper 
and Grabbe developed it. It rose into passion in BArns. And 
when the French Revolution broke out, it became one of the vital 
spirit of English literature. It was a vast revolution, and its has 
endured in literature for more than one century. It opened out 
to literature not only the whole of the country life, but also the 
emotional life of the largest and the most varied class in humanity, 
the class of the poor. Henceforth, the range of literature was as 
wide as human nature itself. 

Another idea which was adopted into poetry at his time was 
also the direct outcome of the revolutionary thought. This was the 
vision and the prophecy of a universal regeneration of mankind, of 
a golden age, not mournfully looked back on something that passed 
away, but joyfully anticipated in the future. We find this idea in 
the Bible as embodied in its conception of the coming MiUei»ni«m j 
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but this Golden age was reserved for the chosen few of God. Under 
the influence of the revolutionary philosophy the philosophers 
proclaimed the right of all mankind to competition and perfection 
in Golden Age. We find it first in Cowper, but somewhat limited 
by his theology. He sees the time when love shall be the master of 
all men, evil annihilated, and God be wholly at home with men. 
Coleridge and Wordsworth took up the same thought and sang of 
it in connection with the outbreak of the Revolution. This vision 
of the universal regeneration of mankind reached its culmination 
in Shelley. 

These were the main ideas of the Revolution as incorporated 
in English literature. The English poets had felt the revolutionary 
ideas long before 1789. Goldsmith, Gray, Cowper, Thompson, 
Crabbe, Blake and Burns showed in their works the spirit of the 
revolution before the Revolution. They expressed revolutionary 
ideas with growing passion, but these ideas did not take a clear 
form in their poetry. They rose into clear life and form after 1789. 
Wordsworth, Coleridge and Southey embo died them. Then they 
decayed after Walter Scott had represented the reaction against 
them ; and they decayed in the hands of very men who had 
expressed their youth. Out of their decay they sprang up again in 
Byron and Shelly ; and they died altogether for a time in Keats. 

French Revolution affected the Romantics each in a different 
way. Wordsworth was but nineteen when it occured. In the morning 
of life in the first flush of youth when the splendour of the 
tion first appeared, he believed it to be the great morning of me 

world. He experienced the freshness of the dawn, the invigorating 

air of the atmosphere and the hopefulness of it all 


"Bliss was it in that dawn to be alive 
But to be young was very heaven. 


He was very much influenced by Rousseau's doctrine of 
'Return to Nature'. He fled from cities, worked for his own living, 
and no one has ever clung closer to the heart of "n 

Wordsworth's new theory of poetry and poetic Hucated by 

on the belief that in the natural phraseolo^ of ^ 

TZ jf And the heroes of this new poetry were not w™, 
princes, philosophers but the shepherds of the bill and the p g 

men at work. 
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Wordsworth’s attachment to the Revolution was both ideo- 
logical and emotional. He approved of the revolutionary creed and 
he was in love with a French girl. National feeling were supplanted 
by love of France. But his faith could not withstand the shock and 
stress of the subsequent course of Revolution. “His hopes and faith 
had been a part of the dawn but as the sun darkened before noon 
Wordsworth’s exercise of hope became desperate hoping against 
hope.*^ As he saw the ideas of Revolution being corrupted by its 
votaries in France and as he saw Napoleon strangling the infant 
democracy, his sensitive nature suffered a shock. The result was a 
moral crisis from which Wordsworth could not emerge with his 


poetic personality in tact. He became a worshipper of Duty— 
^Stern daughter of the voice of God.” And for the rest of his life 
he was considered a “renegade” and a lost leader by the young 
Romantics. His best poetry was produced in 'the first flush of 
Revolutionary hope. The decline of his poetic inspiration has been 
attributed by some critics to the loss of political faith in Revolution. 

Coleridge, too, gave his passionate sympathy to France and 
her revolutionary ideals. Like Wordsworth he, too, was smitten 
with grief and shame when England took up arms against France. 
He, too, dreamed of Pantisocracy. And he recanted earlier than 
Wordsworth. But he took his recantation with a philosophical 
calm and did not experience the pang of any moral crisis. 

Born a year before the first meeting of Estate-Generals, Byron 
was too young to grasp the full significance of the event when 
Napoleon stifled the last struggles of Revolution. Hence he shows 
an awareness of a great void in the world surrounding him, of faith 
that has fallen, of hopes that have been belied. 


“In several respects”, says S. A. Brooke, “Byron was more 
wmpletely a child of the Revolution than either Wordsworth or 
Coleridge.” In his hands English poetry became, for the first time 
European, as much interested in Weimar Florence, Venice, Rome 
and Paris, as m London. In him we find the complete fulfilment of 
tue cosmopolitanism of the Revolutionary philosophy. He was a 

supreme Romantic. He constantly expresses his disdain of all 


Shelley represents the influence of the idealistic aspect of the 

" time of 

' ““Agination was inspired more by abstract ideas than 

wh 11 “ “is inner 

wholly unaffected by the reaction. He felt an enonno«s antagoniw, 
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between good and evil, but the white flame of his devotion to what 
seemed to him a sacred cause was thereby only intensified. The 
preaching and propaganda aspect of the Revolution also finds its 
counterpart in Shelley. "All the illusions of the Revolution, many 
of them generous illusions, perfectibility, disregard of tradition and 
inheritance, the contrast between a benevolent Nature and a selfish 
Society — are to be found in full vigour in Shelley. Together with 
them is also to be found everything that was noble and admirable, 
everything that was of a constructive character in the Revolution, 
its faith in humanity, its longing for justice, and its passion for 
brotherhoed of man.” Shelley’s imagination caught the revolu* 
tionary idea of the universal regeneration of mankind. In his famous 
*Ode to the West Wind’ he becomes a prophet prophesying for the 
dawn of the Goldep age. "If winter comes can spring be far behind?’^ 
With true revolutionary zeal and fiery wrath he flung aside all the 
social and political limitations and lost himself in songs of welconw. 

The fourth act of ‘Prometheus Unbound’ is the choral song of the 


regeneration of all mankind in love and peace and joy. 

The French Revolution influenced Wordsworth, Coleridge and 
Blake on the sentimental side, Shelley on the intellectual By"" 
on the political side. It had no perceptible influence on Keab^ He 
shows not the least trace of its ever having occurred. Though “ttemp 

have been made to read -ol« -P— 
it will be more proper to say that Keats was wnoiiy 

the great upheaval in France and Europe. 

French Revolution and Its Impact on English Literatnre 


A Synopsis : 

1 French Revolution proved a landmark in the literary 

histori'of the continent. The^^ background to English Romani 
Movement was furnished by the French 

rrr, cr. rrr - 

E.rrr.hr.iT. rs-ins. . 

Pftleridec Byron, Keats, Shelley, Browning. 

‘ Vh. <■»" 

literature a more plain and practical turn. 
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4. The third idea of Revolution was ‘The Return to Nature* 
This idea was not new, but it was Rousseau who gave it full vogue. 

5. Another idea which was also the direct outcome of the 
Revolutionary thought was the vision and the prophecy of a 
universal regeneration of mankind. — Coleridge, Wordsworth, 
Shelley. 

6. Wordsworth was very much influenced by Rous5eau*s 
doctrine of ‘Return to Nature*. Wordsworth’s new theory of 
poetry and poetic diction was based on this belief. His attachment 
with the Revolution was both ideological and emotional. But as 
he saw the ideas of the Revolution being corrupted by its votaries 
in France, his nature suffered a shock. The result was a moral 
crisis from which he could not emerge with his poetic personality 
in tact. 

7. Coleridge, too, gave his passionate sympathy to France 
and her revolutionary ideals. But he took his recantation with a 
philosophical calm and did not experience the pang of any moral 
crisis. 

8. In several respects Byron was more completely a child of 
the Revolution than either Wordsworth or Coleridge. In him we 
find the complete fulfilment of the cosmopolitanism of the Revolu- 
tionary philosophy. He expresses his disdain of all checks. 

9. Shelley represents the influence of the idealistic aspect of 
the Revolutionary philosophy— its faith in humanity, its longing 
justice, its passion for the brotherhood of man. His imagination 

caught the revolutionary ideal of the universal regeneration of 
mankind. 

10. The French Revolution effected the Romantics each in a 
different way. It had no perceptible influence on Keats. 



3. Romanticism 

Or 

“The Renaissance of Wonder” 


The close of the eighteenth century is marked by a dramatic 
and epoch-making change in the history of the Continent of 
Europe. The old landmarks were to be thrown clattering to the 
ground. In a few years the appearance, thought, sentiment and 
literature of the world were to be transformed beyond recognition. 
In one aspect, this change manifests itself in the speed and fury 
of the French Revolution, in another, in the industrial scientific 
revolution, in yet another, in the literary and artistic revolution 
known as the Romantic movement. 

The style, mental attitude and achievements of Jean Jacques 
Rousseau entitle him to be described as the first striking literary 
phenomenon in what is called the Romantic movement. Yet it is 
not literature which Rousseau challenges, but soejety. His i e 
and writings are a protest, not against the stereotyped litcr^y 
standards, but against the stifling conventions of the world. He 
demands not the freedom of the artist, but the freedom o man . 
“Man is born free, and everywhere he is in chains.” Hu style o 
writing, it is true, is a new thing in French literature. ^ t is rcc, 

impassioned, of the heart ; it is romantic. His ^ 

France and paved the way for the Revolution. The irci^c 
Revolution and the literary Romantic movement were the pro 


of the same intellectual ferment. 

But what appears a sudden eruption of volcano in the eightcent 
century was only a culminating incident of a vaster European 
movement which began atleast as early as the Bfceentb 
the medieval period we have Europe dominated 
Church and the feudal system-a society wh.ch 

severe limits on artistic invention. ^ . ■_> was 

old order-that of the fifteenth and the dl^^o^ery. 

marked by religious changes, enterprise in a^ivity 

slow but steady progress in science, and ° (he 

in literature. But each movement towards what y 
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Left was checked by reaction towards the Right. In England, when 
the Roman church went under, the monarchy held up its head 
proudly ; when the monarchy went under, the aristocracy proipered 
abundantly. In France, a despotic monarchy regained the hold 
which in the sixteenth century it had nearly lost. At last too long 
bottled up forces of modern spirit burst forth in the explosion of 
the Revolution ; the smouldering fire of new ideas took the form of 
conflagration which set ablaze every country of Western Europe. 


But let us concentrate our attention on the literary aspect of 
this backward and forward swing of the pendulum in the social life 
of the world. The Elizabethans under the influence of the 
Renaissance revolted against the medieval suppressions. They 
flagrantly cast off the shackles and asserted their freedom with an 
exuberance which wearied the fastidious, and made their vogue a 
short one. Ben Jonson sounded the note of warning. Rapine and 
Boileau in literary critism, led the final counter attack, and swept 
all before them. Sheltered under the revered name of the classics, 
the critics of the age of Prose and Reason steadily advanced. It 
was as if by some ironic cunning of the Time Spirit that the classics, 
first summoned to the aid of those who rebelled against medieval 
repression, were afterwards successfully used to crush the rebels 
themselves. The first terrific outburst of the Renaissance was 
lollowed by a pause, a retreat, a consolidation of positions, a 
prolonged rest Thus in the see-saw of the world movement the 
contending forces of classicism and romanticism rose and fell. 


Romanticism can better be understood in terms of human 
psychology. It is, as Cazamian says, “The affirmation of an 
innovatory aesthetic creed as opposed to an orthodox art.” There 

rhan.^ or action and reaction between acceptance of, or 

values and standards. Classicism 

eUm». d 1 f ripens. The romantic 

element develops when the instinct of wonder predominates 

Romantici^, which has been called ‘Renaissance of Wonder’ by 

Theodore Watts Dunton, “merely indicates that there are two great 

Uke ™^ha°ir”‘"/ impulse to 

world I ® ^ phenomena of the outer 

ofinqu4 and“woXV''*“"^^^ ‘o confront these with the eyes 


rhildfl**'" different kinds of wonder : the native and eager 

chUdhke wonder of primitive poetry or the Hamlet-iike wondsr^t 
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the mystery of human life. This is the poetical attitude which the 
human mind assumes when confronting the unseen powers of the 
universe This is the romantic attitude. It is the kind of wonder 
Which filled the soul of Spenser, and of Marlowe when he exclaimed : 
“Had I a thousand souls...** 

Or when he wrote : 

“If all the pens that poets ever held...’* 

It filled the soul of Shakespeare when he wrote . 
“Tomorrow and tomorrow and tomorrow...** 

It was the attitude of Aeschylus, Sophocles, Virgil, of Wester, 
Ford, Tourneur. 

We should not confuse the ancient classics with the so-called 
classicism. Homer and Virgil do not lose their iascination for those 
steeped in romanticism. The fire of Aeschylus did not burn for 
Pope or Addison, and the humanism of Euripides could have roused 
few responsive echoes in the heart ofBoileau. Yet the neo-classical 
writers summoned the ancients to help them in their task of restoring 
literary law and order, and of stabilizing the forms and standards 
of poetic art. They paid little attention to the gradual, organic 
growth of drama on Attic soil, and to the fact that the distinctive 
form it achieved there in the fifth century belonged to just that 
society, at that period, and could never be reproduced again, in just 
that way, at any other time or place. They studied its methods, its 
rules, its technique ; but because they too often studied these without 
attempting to penetrate into its spirit, they arrived at the rules only, 
and forgot the drama and poetry. Thus classicism fell into the 
hands of those whom Walter Pater describes as *'praisers of what is 

old and accustomed, at the expense of what is new Critics who 

would have never discovered for themselves the charm of any work, 
whether old or new... who would never really have been made glad 
by any Venus fresh — risen from the sea, and who praise the Venus 
of old Greece and Rome, only because they fancy her grown into 
something staid and tame.** 

It was a travesty of classicism which passed itself off for Ae 
real thing, and brought discredit on it. Pater contrasts this misleading 
idea of the classical with its authentic charm. “The charm of what 
is classical, in art or literature, is that of the well known tale, to 
which we can, nevertheless, listen over and over again, because it is 
told so well.'* The work of the classical artist is to give expression 
and beauty ofform to a body of common sentiments and thoughts 
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which he shares with his audience, thoughts and views which have 
for his generation the validity of universal truths. Classical art 
has more cf traditional, communal and national elements already 
recogni2ed by the mass of men. Any tendency to eccentricity is 
checked by social conscience. On the other hand romanticism is an 
overwhelming preoccupation with and an accent on individuality 
of the writer himself or herself and an unrestrained projection of it 
•in literature. A romantic is essentially and emphatically an egotist 
and even his so-called objective observations must be deeply 
suffused with his own subjective emotions. Hence, the difference 
between the classic and the romantic is one of impress on art, of 
society on the one hand and of personality on the other. 


The classic spirit, then, has its true character and thero arc 
also perversions of it. Its qualities when aimed at by meaner minds 
become defects. And this is true also of the romantic ; its brilliant 
qualities pass into the fault of the exaggerated, the grotesque, the 
sloppy. But these perversions of type, all the more because they 
are exaggerations, help us to see the deep lying distinction between 
the classic and the romantic. It is not simply a distinction between 
ancient and modern. There was romanticism, mysticism and 
grotesque fantasy in ancient literature also. It is a distinction 
between tendencies, between forms of objective expression which 
were especially admired by cultivated Athenians and forms of self 
expression more congenial to the individualists of the north 

1 '^'di.erranean sea, round whose 

fe T prospected and the moody northern oceans 

familiar to Teutons and Scandinavians.” 


The Greeks saw all their deities in human form. They lov 
to personify them alike in worship and in .artistic representatic 
Form, outward form, is the first distinctive element in 
and on this beauty of outward from, with its attributes ofsymmet 
balance, order, proportion, reserve, it takes its stand And 
contrasted with this, the romantic tends to emphasize the ’ ' 

noit t '■"m-not the formless, but the freedom which 
not content with anyone form, but experiments, and expresses its 

now in this, now m that way, as the spirit dictates. The first ten 

always to emphasize the "this worldlincss’* of bcautv that w t 
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study of mankind is man*’, whilst the second, in its pursuit of the 
soul, looks for it in strange and unknown places, and in the wilder 
scenes of nature : 

“Huge cloudy symbols of a high romance.** 

The one always seeks a mean ; the other an extremity. Repose 
satisfies the classic ; adventure attracts the romantic. The one 
appeals to tradition ; the other demands the novel. On the one 
side we may range the virtues and delects which go with the notions 
of fitness, propriety, measure, restraint, conservatism, authority, 
calm, experience, comeliness ; on the other, those which are sugges- 
ted by excitement, restlessness, spirituality, curiosity, progress, 
liberty, experiment, provocativeness. 

Sidney Colvin has remarkably brought out the difference 
between the romantic and classic art. “In classical writing every 
idea is called up to the mind as nakedly as possible, and at the same 
time as distinctly ; it is exhibited in white light and left to produce 
its effect by its own unaided power. In romantic writing, on the 
other hand, all objects are exhibited as it were through a coloured 
and iridescent atmosphere. Round about every idea the romantic 
writer summons up a cloud of accessory and subordinate ideas for 
the sake of enchanting its effect, if at the risk of confusing its 
outlines. The temper, again, of the romantic, is one of excitement, 
while the temper of the classical writer is on ^ of self-possession. No 
matter what the power of his subject, the classical writer does not 
fail to assert his mastery over it and over himself, while the romantic 
writer seems as though his subject were ever on the point of dazzl- 
ing and carrying him away. On the one hand there is calm, on 
the other enthusiasm i the virtues of one style (classic) are strength 
of grasp, with clearness and justness of presentment ; the virtues of 
the other style are glow of spirit, with magic and richness of 
suggestion.** 

Romanticism — which Victor Hugo calls “liberalism in litera- 
ture’* — is the expression of life as seen through imagination. 
C. M. Bowra also confirms the same when he holds, “Imagination 
is supreme in the romantic poetry.** The origin of romantic feeling, 
however, lies in curiosity and the sense of mystery. “It is the 
addition of strangeness to beauty.** Pater suggests, “that constitutes 

the romantic temper...itis the addition of curiosity to the desire of 

beauty.** And it is as the illustration of these qualities that it 
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seeks the ancient world of Greece and the Middle Ages. In the 
overcharged atmosphere of the Middle Ages there are unworked 
sources of romantic effect, of strange beauty to be won by strong, 
imagination out of things unlikely or remote. The romantic 
approach is do not go too close to things : distance lends enchant* 
mcnt to the view. Vagueness of feeling, a tendency away from 
actuality, are the signs of romantic clement. The romantic poet 
eschews singing of “familiar matter of to-day*’ and sings of. 

“...old unhappy, far-off things, 

And battles long ago : ’* 

Or of, 

“Charm’d magic casements, opening on the foam 
Of perilous seas, in faery lands forlorn.*’ 

Or of. 


“A savage place ! as holy and enchanted 
As e’er beneath a waning moon was haunted 
By woman wailing for her demon— lover !’’ 

Dr. F. H. Hedge, in common with other critics, mentions the 

indefiniteness or incompleteness of its creations and aspirations 

besides wonder and the sense of mystery as characteristic of 

Romantic art. He says : “Romantic relates to classic somewhat 

as music relates to plastic art... It (music) presents no finished 

1 eal, but suggests ideals beyond the capacity of canvass or stone. 

Plastic art acts on the intellect, music on the feelings ; the one 

meets us by what it presents, the other by what it suggests.” 

H. A. Beers explains and illustrates the meaning of indcfinitcncss 

and emotional suggestiveness. “A Greek temple, stetue, or poem 

as no imperfection, and offers no further promise, indicates nothing 

beyond what it expresses. It fills the sense, it leaves nothing to the 

imapnation. It stands correct, symmetric, sharp in outline, 

m the clear light of day. There is nothing more to be done to it * 

there is no concealment about it. But in romantic art there is 

sc dom this completeness. The workman lingers, he would fain 

add another touch, his ideal eludes him. Is a Gothic cathedral 

ever really finished ? Is ‘Faust’ finished ? Is ‘Hamlet’ explained ? 

The modern spirit is mystical ; its architecture, painting, poetry 

mploy ^adow to produce their highest cfifccts : shadow and colow 
. rather than contour.’.’ wjiour 

Walter Pater in his essay on Romanticism reminds us that 
the terms Romanticism and Classicism do not describe particular 
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literatures^ or particular periods in literary history so much as 
certain counterbalancing qualities and tendencies which run through 
the literatures of all countries. H. A. Beers thus summarizes Pater : 
“There were romantic writings among the Greeks and Romans ; 
there were classical writings in the Middle Ages ; nay, there are 
classical and romantic traits in the same author. If there is any 
poet who may safely be described as a classic, it is Sophocles ; and 
yet Pater declares that the ‘Philoctetes* of Sophocles, if issued 
today, would be called romantic. And he points out — what indeed 
had been pointed out — that ^Odyssey* is more romantic than the 
‘Iliad* : is, in fact, rather a romance than a hero-epic. The 
adventures of the wandering Ulysses, the visit to the land of the 
lotus-eaters, the encounter with the Laestrygonians, the experiences 
in the cave of Polyphemus, if allowance be made for the difference 
in sentiments and manners, remind the reader constantly of the 
medieval romans adventure.” 


Romantic is sometimes opposed to classic, sometimes to 
realistic. This would result somewhat in a confusion of critical 
terminology. When the writer attempts a conscientious picture of 
common facts of human life he is realistic. When he depicts life 
as it may be, or ought to be, he is idealistic. If he presents mystica 
or supernatural experiences or introduces such elements he is bot 
romantic and idealistic. The realistic writer is generally calm and 
restrained, and his expression is devoid of that emotional suggestive 
ness that is the essence of romantic art. He docs not beckon us 
to the beyond. So realistic literature often tends to be classic also. 
But we have sometimes romantic realism when the remote in time 
and place and the imaginative reconstruction of the distant ages are 
visualized to us by realistic details. Several of Browning s poems 
like the ‘Epistle of Kharshish’-and Conrad’s novels arc illustrations 


of romantic realism in literature. 

Whatever our efforts to define romanticism, 
remain some indefiniteness and vagueness about it. The difticu y, 
almost the impossibility, of defining romanticism ‘"dicatcs w 
elusive quality of the romantic element in literature. Li e 
god Poseidon, as soon as we think we have grasped what is roma 

ticism, it presents another aspect before us. 
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Romanticism or Renaissance of Wonder 


A Synopsis : 

1. The close of the eighteenth century is marked by epoch- 
making changes in the history of Continent. 

2. The French Revolution and the literary Romantic move- 
ment were the products of the same intellectual ferment. 

3. There is the backward *and forward swing of the pendulum 
in the social life of the world. 


4. Romanticism is an affirmation of an innovatory aesthetic 
creed as opposed to an orthodox art. There is an alternation or 
action and reaction between acceptance of, or challenge to, prevail- 
ing literary standards. Classicism results when the spirit of accep- 
tance ripens. The romantic element develops when the instinct of 
wonder predominates. 


5. We should not confuse the ancient classics with the so- 
called classicism. It was a travesty of classicism which passed itself 
off for the real thing, and brought discredit on it. The difference 
between the classic and the romantic is one of impress on art, of 
society on the one hand and personality on the other. 


6. The distinction between the classic and the romantic is not 
simply a distinction between ancient and modern. It is a distinction 
between tendencies, between forms of objective expression which 

were especially admired by cultivated Athenians, and forms of self 

expression more congenial to the individualists of the north. 

7. On the side of classicism we may range the virtues and 
defects which go with the notions of fitness, propriety measure. 

restraint, authority, comeliness ; on the side of romanticism, those 

which are suggested by excitement, spirituality, curiosity, pro- 
gress, liberty, provocation. 


•*u I* one style (classic) are strength of grasp, 

wito clearness and justness of presentment ; the virtues of other 
style are glow of spirit, with magic and richness of suggestion. 


. Ro“aot»cism is addition of strangeness to beauty. And 
It is as the illustration of these quaUties that it seeks the ancient 
world of Greece and the Middle Ages. The romantic approach i! 
do^not go too dose to things ; distance lends enchantoent to 
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10. Romantic relates to classic somewhat as music relates to 
plastic art. 

11. Romanticism and classicism do not describe particular 
periods in literary history so much as certain counterbalancing 
tendencies which run through the literatures of all centuries. 

12. Romantic is sometimes opposed to classic, sometimes to 
realistic. 

13. The difficulty, almost the impossibility, of defining 
romanticism indicates the elusive quality of the Romantic element 
in literature. 


The Age of Interrogation 

The modern age begins as a marked reaction against the age 
of Queen Victoria. The Victorian age stood for self-complacency 
and dogmatic certainty— a natural outcome of unprecedented 
progress in every sphere. England with her ever expanding 
colonial empire, internal peace and prosperity, industrial advance, 
extension of franchise, spread of education, scientific progrea 
regarded herself as having reached the very climax of glory and 
perfection. All the institutions, both temporal and spiritual tnc 
Home, the Constitution, the Christian religion, the 
deemed unshakable. The Victorian era was a time of high «P^ 

tion when ‘ffiope had a flattering tale and 

of religion.” Therefore, we observe m many of th V^* 

authors a dogmatic certainty with an emotiona constitute 

peculiar to the age and may therefore be said 

Victorianism. 

As the 19th century began to draw to a 
came to be hard and the so-called solid and perfec 
showed not a few chinks. The reverses sustained tn the Boer War 

exploded the myth of the invincibility of English arm , « V 

of other European nations into the world markets challenged g 
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industrial supremacy. Several voices in politics, religion and 
literature struck a deSnitely anti'vic torian note. 


In the study of literature few things are more interesting than 

to consider the periodic changes of outlook which sway the human 

mind and spirit, to observe those recurrent fluctuations of values 

which cause the truth and certainties of one generation to appear as 

superstitious and baseless conventions in the eyes of the following 

generations. Young men and young women during the early decades 

of the twentieth century looked back upon the Victorian age with a 

sceptical lifting of the eyebrows and an ironical grin. This attitude 

was due to the changes in the mood and temperament of the people 

of the first quarter of the twentieth century. “From 1901 to 1925“, 

observes A. C. Ward, "English literature was directed by mental 

attitudes, moral ideals and spiritual values at almost the opposite 

extremes from the attitudes, ideals and values governing Victorian 

literature. * The attitude of docile acceptance and reverence was 

replaced by an angry and insurgent mood. The spirit of inquiry 

and interrogation exposed the facile optimism of the age, which 

consequently came to be looked upon as hypocritical and stuffy 

The old certainties were certainties no longer. Everything was held 

to be open to question from the nature of Deity to the construction 
of verse form. 


Victonanism was bound to die of its own excess : and it had 
ong been dying. As early as 1869, George Meredith had questioned 

i Tennyson’s poetry, and referring to the ‘Idylls’ he 

asked. Is not there a scent of damned hypocrisy in all his lisping 
and vowelled purity of the IdyUs.” Samuel Butler fired his broad- 
sjdes against V.ctorianism in his epoch-making satirical utopia 

rtr h "d r I. / Revisited’, while in ‘The Way of Li 
Flesh he demolished parental authority, sentimentalism and Ligiou, 

self-complacency in particular. Hardy in his Wessex novels gfie a 

new interpretation of sexual morality and shook orthodox befief! 

m the eighteen-ninties the gravity of the Victorians was furthtt 

haken by the Decadents, impatients to eat the fruit of all the trees 

m the garden of the world. Victorlanlsm outlived the Decade^ 

wdth ^ succession of writers 
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The spirit of iconodasm involved every sphere of life. The 
Victorian belief of the permanence of institutions yielded place to a 
consciousness of uncertainty and lack of fixity. Wells speaks of the 
continuous flow of things in ‘The World of William Clissold* and 
in ‘Meanwhile’ he suggests that the present world is only a prelude 
to a future real civilization. In ‘The Invisible God* he endeavours 
to revise the old conception of God. George Bernard Shaw launched 
a crusade against roseate conceptions of love, marriage, war and 
economic relations. D. H. Lawrence’s dictum that ‘man is a thought 
adventurer* was followed with such frenzy that the modern man 
found himself standing in the midst of the ruins of Victorian beliefs 
and;ideals. Thus the zeal of inquiry and criticism, which did 
healthy work in the early years of the twentieth century began to 
assume a destructive role. Certainty gave place to doubt whic m 
its turn bred pessimism and disillulsion. The usiastic 

iconodasm of the age is well expressed by Richard Aiding on in 

‘The Eaten Heart’ : — 

“I like the men and women of my age, 


I like their hardness, 

For though we are a battered and rather bitter set 
Still we have faced the facts, we have been pretty honest, 
But sitting here brooding over the hard faces, 

I wander ifwe have not rejected too nauch, _ 

Making it impossible to break out of our self-prisons 
The modem atmosphere of disillusion and 

„,w, . Pt / ■"*“ ".t 

inous with scepticism and agnosticism. narticularly physics, 

the outcome of the new findings of • P marched 

biology and psychology. In the ■ " hopeful. But 

from triumph to triumph, and the scientifi 

now science is no longer sure of i se . . , ” The atom, the 

as “the continuous ‘‘f “^"fl-^ent from what they used 

ether, light and matter are al tog circumstances may meet, 

to be. Parallel lines, it is said, m 

and two and two do not necessari y a, the mercy of 

positive and man a mere P ,j„lc or no control 

chemico-physical forces over w i , standard is irrelevant, 

confirmity to any religious, m^l o scepticism 

for those standards too are unstable and hollow. 
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runs roit and the modern man takes refuge in unlicenied indivi- 
dualism. 

The role of psychology in fostering scepticism has been even 
more remarkable than physics and biology. The new psychology 
has bred irrationalism and determinism. Irrationalism means want 
of faith in reason itself, which in the 19th. century was regarded as 
infallible. The Behaviourish school of psychology doubts the efficacy, 
if not the very existence of mind, and describes all behaviour in 
terms of responses to stimuli other psychologists also, like Me 
Dougall, emphasize that reason is a product of impulses, instincts 
and prejudices. The Psycho-analysts like Freud, Adler and Jung, it 
is true, do not doubt the existence of mind, but they “clearly 
demonstrate the dependence of its rational upon its non-rational 
elements.*’ 

The Freudian psychology knocked the bottom out of all 
accepted notions of morality. Freud’s stress on the unconscious as 
a store house of repressed desires, mostly sexual, his analysis of 
hysteria and neurosis as the out outward manifestations of fu( 

inhibition argued an unlimited measure of licence in the realm of 

sex and morals. 


The tendency towards sex- promiscuity was further intenslffed 

by the tregedy of the world wars which virtually swept ofifall known 
standards of conduct. The post-war reaction to morals degenerated 
into Bohemianism or Epicureanism. The invention of contraceptives 
encouraged extra-marital contacts among the young. Economic 
collapse in the post-war world put family life out of the reach of 
many thousands ; numerous others determined not to embark upon 
parenthood in a world in which war was always imminent. Since 
the desire for children is one main incentive for marriage, the 
enforced or voluntary renunciation of offspring led to an increase 
of s«ual contacts outside the pale of marriage. Moreover, popula^ 
isation of motor cars and cycles provided the opportunity of frw 
movement necessary for unsanctihed relations. The war had 
persuaded many of those for whom death was in constant wait to 
snatch at the excitements and hoped for comforts and utisfaction of 
physical entcrcourse, while the increasing employment of the women 
made them much less dependent upon the system in which marriace 

had been the orthodox reward of female virtue. Thus the catast. 

ropheofthe World War opened the sluice gates of unlicensed (hc 
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As a result of all these influences the orthodox notion of sexual 


morality is bitterly criticized and the question of sex is treated with 
unprecedented candour in its discussion. The Victorian prudery 
^d conception of holy wedlock have been unceremoniously brushed 
aside. Love has become more a matter of personal hygiene than of 
the inexorable laws of the Deity, Mrs. Grundy reigned supreme in 
the Victorian era, but now the veil was ripped off the physical 
relations of man and woman. The tendency is found reflected in 
the writing of Zola and Ibsen who fanned the flame of an irreverent 
and candid study of the hitherto tabooed province of fleshy desires. 
Grant Allen glorified sexual lapses in his sensational novel, ‘The 
Woman Who Did*. The heroines of H, G. Wells lose their virtue 
as Victorian heroines kept theirs. Galsworthy bestows sympathy 
on faithless wives. Arnold Bennett’s heroines, for instance Sophia 
Baines in ‘The Old Wives* Tale’, are sympathetically drawn, 
although they are carried away by their passions. Instances of pro- 
miscuous and adulterous sex relationships arc found in Somerset 
Mougham’s ‘Cakes and Ale*, ‘The Moon and Six Pence* and other 
books. Aldous Huxley, it has been utility observe ! turns the fair sex 
into unfair sex through his pictures of sex promiscuity. The greatest 
advocate of free love and a perfect reorientation towards sex is D, H. 
Lawrccne, In his ‘Lady Chatterley’s Lovers’ he carries this feature 
to an extreme limit and incurs the charge of obscenity. James 
Joyce’s ‘Ulysses’ is so much steeped in sex clement that it has some- 
times been mistaken for pornographic literature. 


The spirit of questioning further deepened with the disillusion- 
ment and despair brought by the First World War. Victory of the 
Allies was a flawed success, which did not bring with it the fultil- 

mentofanyofthe cherished ideals for which the war had been 
fought. The plight of the ex-soldier was only one of the many cviii 
that followed in the wake of War, General economic bankruptcy, 
widespread unemployment, dispersal of art and culture 
class war, wranglings at the treaty of Versailles, and above al , he 
failure of the League of Nations endangered sense a of defeat 
nation and let loose the forces of discontent and 

It will thus be seen that owing to the frnsttabons <>[. ‘h' 
the age felt itself permeated with a sense of futility, which foimd 
exprelion both in prose and verse. D. H Lawrence and ^do^ 
H^ley come foremost as scourgers and scavenger of society. 

Long other satirists mention may be made of Rose 

ridicul« commercial success, modern philistinism m Potterism , 
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while her ‘Crew Train' is the story of Denhom Dobie who 6od8 
life largely one boring occupation after another Elizabeth Bowen 
also indulges in cat>like satire and ridicule in her works. However, 
the best echo of the post-war >ge of disillusion and bitterness is 
heard in T. S. Eliot's 'The Waste Land.* It is an epitome of the 
stagmant and timid temper of the period which followed the world 
catastrophe. 

To sum up, the various rebellious and corroding tendencies, 
“the aids of modernity", in Walter Lippmann*s phrase, of the post- 
war period landed the people of that generation into a spiritual and 
moral vacuum, and taught them the creed of the ‘nothingarian*. 
They lived in a harassed, perplexed, restless and queasy age. Without 
the old sign-posts they moved in a trackless waste. They were 
rudderless boats in the ocean and stood in the need of anchorage, 
but none was forthcoming. The old landmarks were torn up without 
new ones replacing them- Thus the zeal of inquiry and criticism 
which did healthy work in the early years of the twentieth century 
began to assume a destructive role. The modern age speedily became 
a rootless generation, a vacuum with no traditions or guidance. 

It is against these manifold currents and cross-currents of 

science, scepticism, sex obsession, intellectual curiosity, love of revolt 

and innovation that the literature of the Age of Interrogation is to 

be studied. The label 'The Age of Interrogation' does not pretend 

that this phrase fits all the -writers or all the works of any of the 

writers of the first four decades of the 20th century. But it does 

at least suggest the direction in which the cuirent is flowing dxiring 

a period marked by a bewildering flux of ideas and of tentative 
experimentation. 

I 

The Age of Interrogation 

A Synopsis : — 

1. The modern age beings as a marked reaction against the 

»ge of Queen Victoria. The Victorian age stood for sclf-complaccncy 
and dogmatic certainty. , , 

2. In the first quarter of the twentieth century English lite- 
rature was governed by mental attitudes, moral 'ideals and spiritual 
values at almost the opposite extremes from those governing 

Victorian literature. The attitude ofdocile acceptance and reverent 

was. replaced by an angry and insurgent mood. 

3. Victorianism was bound to die of it? own excess? and if 
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had long beeii^ dying — George Meredith, Samuel Butler, Hardy and 
the Decadents* 

* 4 / ' The spirit of iconoclasm involved every sphere of life. The 

zeal of inquiry and criticism which did healthy work in the early 
years of the twentieth century began to assume a destructive role. 

5. The modern atmosphere of disillusion and futility is also 
the outcome of the new findings of science, particularly physics, 
biology and psychology. 

6. The new psychology has bred irrationalism and 
determinism. 

7. The Freudian psychology knocked the bottom out of all 
accepted notions of morality. The tendency towards sex promiscuity 
was further intensified by the tragedy of the world wars. The 
tendency is reflected in the works of Galsworthy, Arnold Bennett, 
Grant Allen, H. G. Wells. Maugham. D. H. Lawrence and James 

Joyce. / 

3. The spirit of questioning further deepened with the dis- 
illusionment and despair brought by the First World War. The 
sense of futility found expression both in prose and verse— 
D. H. Lawrence, Aldous Huxley, Rose Macaulay, Elizabeth Bowen. 

and T. S. Eliot. 

9 The various rebellious and corroding tendencies of the 

post war period landed the people of that generation into a spiritual 
and moral vacuum. The old landmarks were torn up without the 


new ones replacing them. 

10 The Age of Interrogation docs not pretend that this 

phrase fits all the writers or all the works of any of the writers of 

the first four decades of the twentieth century. It only suggests the 
direction in which the current is following during a period 
bewildering flux of ideas and of tentative experimentation. 


I 


t 


5. Evolution Of Tho Essay 


Essay defined — To-day the essay is a recognized and highly 
developed literary genre, but it took a long time to attain its 
present perfection. The term essay means an attempt or endeavour. 
Thus a composition bearing this name was originally a fragmentary 
tentative expression of one’s ideas on a subject. Bacon called 
his essays ‘'dispersed meditation’* and as late as the eighteenth 
century. Dr. Johnson defined the, essay as a;“loosc sally of the mind 
an irregular, undigested piece, not an orderly performance”. 
Though an essay as it is now understood, is not a complete and 
exhaustive survey of a subject, it is certainly much more than an 
inconclusive, irregular or indifferent piece of writing. 

The true essay is essentially personal. It belongs to the 
literature of self expression. Treatise and dissertation may bb 
objective; the essay is subjective. ,‘A good Essay”, says E. V. 
Lucas, “radre than a noval, a poem, a play or a treatise, is 
personality translated into print : between the lines must gleam 
attractive features or we remain cold.” The essay proper is, 
therefore* not merely a short analysis of a subject, not a mere 
epitome, but rather a picture of the writer’s mind as affected for 
the momenf by the subject with which he is dealing. The essay as 
a literary form, resembles the lyric, is so far as it is a short, personal 
composition moulded by some central mood, whimsical, serious or 
satirical. According to A. C. Benson, “the essence of the essay 
soliloquy. It is “he reverie, the frame of mind in which a man 
^s, in the words of old song, ‘says I to myself, says I.” the 
^nt of the^say is not the subject, for any subject will suffice, 

ft personality. Hence it is Wid 

lhat the greatest egostist is the greatest essayist. * ' 

« f ^'^^ *** Essay: Bacon-Thc origin of the essay 

K traced to Montaigne, the sixteenth cchtury French writer, vlfille 

Bacon has tlw credit of transplanting the essay into 

of essay between 1597 

and they show a marked development and expansion 
inception of %he essky. The essays of 1597 may justly be 

meditation”. But the essays apprearing in 1615 iwd’ 
1625 are fuller- and mell,y„,» Bccon-I 
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quite different from that of Montaigne. am myself the subject 
of my book**, says Montaigne whose aim was self-revelation and 
who was the father of the personal essay. Bacon*s writings do 
not portray the man himself, though they something declare his 
own preferences as in “Of Garden**; Bacon gave the essay an 
objective turn and made his essay the detached musings of a 
philosopher. The real pre-occupation of his essays was not sensuous 
or aesthetic but rational and moral. His essay are really a com- 
pendium of wordily wisdom. Bacon is too stately and too 
majestic to have any confidential intercourse with his eaders. He 
is a wordliwise scholar who talks from a height giving counsels to 
those below. He was thrifty of time, and hence in his hands the 
essay instead of being an informal chat becomes a string of aphorism. 
His sentences in the first venture are short, crisp, sententious and 
almost disjointed; but in the later essays there are connective 
clauses and conjunctions, there are metaphors and similes, and 
hence there is warmth and colour. Bacon’s essays inspite of their 
defects and their uncertain morality are a landmark in the history of 
literature and Bacon remains in the words'of Hugh Walker, “the 
first of English essayists, and for sheer mass and weight of genius. 


the first of greatest. 

17th Century— Bacon was the creator of the essay form, but 
the essay, as we know it to-day, owes little to him. His prose 
style had great influence but his essays did not win any discip cs or 
imitators. In the seventeenth century the essay dcvclope m c 
hands of Sir William Temple, Cowley and Dryden, who ma e 
it more flexible, companionable and pleasant. The aut on a 1 
tone of Bacon’s heavy, moralising is replaced y an essa 

intimate contact with the reader and it is on th.s ^ 

Msay was to develop in future. The writing of Character Sketch 
^ hIiI, Overbury and Earle during this century also promoted 

the growth of the essay. 

Essay and Joornallsm-The next milestone in the devel^ 
ment of the essay is associated with '’Addison 

“L" in "‘The” Id 'the %pec.or’ followed the best 
Cryden tradition and thdr e^ays X 

partners; each was the exact complement of the other. 
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modest, erratic and original ; Addison prudent, reflective and 
painstaking. Sleele was more warm-hearted and inventive than 
Addison and Addison more effective than Steele. 


Addison set out to be a mild censor of the morals of the age, 
and most of his compositions deal with topical subjects — fashions, 
head dresses, practical jokes, polite conversation. In the words of 
Macaulay he was “the great satirist, who alone knew how tp use 
ridicule without abusing it, who without inflicting a wound, 
effected a great social reform, and who reconciled wit and virtue, 
affer a long and disastrous separation, during which wit had been 

led astray by profligacy, and virtue by fanaticism”. He endeavou- 
red "to enliven morality with wit, and to temper wit with morality” 
and claimed to have “brought philosophy out of closets and 
libraries, schools and colleges to dwell in clubs and assemblies, 
at tea-tables and coffee-houses”. He was eminently successful in 
his purpose, for he used the instrument of gentle wit and mild 

irony and avoided satire or sharp ridicule. For rhe first time the 

essay was employed to serve a distinctly moral purpose, and 
Addison thus became what Gourthope has called “a powerful 
architect of public opinion”. Nor were its earlier functions quite 
forgotten, for the periodical essay was equally adapted for literary 
criticism and the delineation of character attaining a high degree of 
perfection in the latter. Besides, broadening the scope of the essay, 

Addison created a new prose style which Dr. Johnson has called 
>the model of the middle style”, “familiar but not coarse, and 
elegant but not ostentation”. His great contribution to the 
nghsh essay is that he softened and humanised it by his freedom 

of choice, easy and familiar style as also by his mUd, subtle and* 

polished humour. 


■„ next stage in the evolution of the essay 

« ^socated with Dr. Johnson and Goldsmith, who contributed 
their essays to The Rambler’, ‘The Idler’ and ‘The Bee’ which 
wem modelled on the ’Spectator’. Johnson’ deviL Im 
path carved out by Addison. The note, of easy, companionship it 
m^mg and his essays also lack humoun In. fact, .Johnson was 
too weighty a scholar to treat successfully the essay 
r^u™ the light and graceful „ touch. 

danS"tL';t:’r' . „sj..sIfiU in , 


-1 


ion# he ndifculed^thc loUicii' 
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of his age, but he possesses the Aerial touch and has something of 
Puck too. His prose is simpler than Johnson’s and sweeter than 
Addison’s “He is the most amiable of English authors” as 
Thackeray calls him. Even his irony is tender, and his humour is 
summer lightning which may charm and surprise but does not 
harm any living creature. Goldsmith’s lovable character and the 
charm of his personality have sweetened his essays. Unlike Steele 
and Addison, who are sunken in the crowd for which they speak 
and who are not the perfect egotists to be identified with the 
perfect essayists, Goldsmith’s essays are a clear mirror in which are 
reflected the sweetness and magnanimity. 

The early 19th Century— The nineteenth century witnessed 
the real flowering of the essay. The century seemed to have opened 
the flood-gates for the essay as a recognised form of literature. Both 
the personal and the impersonal kinds of essays began to flouris . 
It was in this age that a number of literary and critical magazines 
and reviews came into being and most of the budding writer 
launched upon their career by contributing articles to them. e 
•Edinburgh Review’ and the ‘Quarterly Review’ generally pub i- 
shed essays of critical and weighty character. The Ba 
Magazine*, the 'Fraser’s Magazine* and the ‘London Magazin 
popularised the essay of both critical and personal kind. 

The Prince of Essayists- Lamb carries on the tradition of 

Steele and Goldsmith— the tradition of self-portraiture. e 

perfect egotist is the perfect essayist” says the proverb and Lamo s 

essays are the finest illustration of the validity of this dictum. 
Montaigne he himself is the subject of his essays Lamb is c^tan V 
autobiographical; his whole life may be constructed from the 
‘Essays of Elia.’ The ‘Essays of Elia’ are beautiful pieces revea i g 
all the facets of Lamb’s whimsical personality, his ^wce ne 
heart, bis tenderness of disposition, his wisdom and 
takes the reader into his confidence and conceals nothing *>0“ ^i . 

Hi, e«ay, have the great charm of "To 

Like Montaigne he could also say, ‘ ‘I speak unto P P 
Ure erst man I meet.” Hi, essays are really lyncs 
every one of them is spontaneous expression o 

emotion— whimsical, playful or pathetic. 

Lamb’s style is neither so clear nor so simple “ ^ 

predecessors ; it is fnfluenced by 

and is frequently rhetorical. He was very 
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Thomas Browne, Burton, FuIIar and other authors of the sixteenth 
and the seventeenth century. His *whim wham* as he called them, 
found their best expression in quaint words and antique phrases, 
far-fetched comparisons and paradoxical remarks. Strip Elia of 
these 'and he is nothing. However, the greatest charm of his 
essays is in his hne blending of humour and pathos. Nobody 
experienced and under stood more fully than Lamb the interwining 
of the ludicrous and the pathetic elements in life. Humour in Lamb 
is never far from tragedy; through his tears one may see the 
rainbow in the sky. Humour and paths are the different facets 
of she same gem; this is so much in evidence in his essays that the 
reader, without knowing the authorship, atonce exclaim,, “It is EHa, 
the Prince charming of English essayists.*’ 

« 

Hazlitt — Side by side the critical and literary essays was also 
ffourshing in the hands of Lamb, Hazlitt. Dc Quinccy and Leigh 
Hunt. HazHtt’s best critical works are ‘‘The Characters of 
Shakespeare*, 'The English Poets* and ‘The Dramatic Literature 
of the age of Elizabeths*. These critical essays, although some- 
times marred by his extra-literary prejudices, entitle him to be 
placed in the foremost rank of English critics. His miscellaneous 
essays are autobiographical, and frankly tell about his tempera- 
ment, his prejudices, his enthusiasms and his limitations. Every 
essay is a fragment of autobiography, every sentence a confession. 


The Opium-rater — De Quincey wrought his essays with 
highly poetic, ornate and musical style which reminds us of Thomas 
Browne. His ‘Confessions of an Opium Eatei’ has something of the 
intimacy and confidential touch of Lamb. As a critical essayist 
his superb article on knocking at the gate in the Porter scene of 
Macbeth*, is his masterpiece. 


Victorian Age— Throughout this century the essay continued 
to develop in th«e two directions- the critical and the personal. 
Among the critical and literary essayists of the middle and later 
nineteenth century, the most illustrious names are those of 
Mat^u ay, Carlyle. Ruskin, Pater and Mathew Arnold. Macaulay 
IS a brilliant, though an unbalanced critic, with a pictorial, grandir 
loquent style. He may be looked upon as the foundjx of the' 
taonc^ essays Wh^t we do not find in Macaulay and the absence 

Ufh among the essayists propefly so^caUed 

a intimacy of personal confidence. . He is merely the.espftyistst 
histor^n. We have the writer but not the man. , ' 

■ ' • ' • ->6- • ■ ‘Itl.*. ''in • I 
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Carlyle — In marked contrast with Macaulay, is* Tohmas 
Carlyle, the prophet and censor of the Victorian era. His views 
find expression in 'Hero and Hero-Worship', but his individuality 
lies in his fiery, rugged, inimitable style which makes even his 
critical essays so very personal in tone. * 

% 

Arnold — The greatest critical essayist of Victorian era is 
Mathew Arnold. His appreciation of Wordsworth is remarkable 
and his observation on Shelley, Byron, Goethe and Shakespeare, 
though not always balanced and impartial, are like Dr. Johnson’s 
utterances, full of common-sense. Arnold exercised a sober, 
heathly influence on English prose, which, in his hands, attains the 
clarity, grace and lucidity of the classics. 


Ruskin and Pater — Among the other essayists of the 
Victorian Age, mention may be made of Henry Newman, Ruskin 
and Walter Pater. Newman was the master of supple prose, and 
at times of a highly wrought style. Ruskin’s ‘Seven Lamps of 
Architecture* and ‘Stones of Venice’ reveal his views on art and 
morality which, in his opinion, are inter-related. His prose is 
ornate, gorgeous, laboured and steeped in the Bible. Pater used 
the essay for the expression of exquisite artistic sensation. He is a^ 
hedonist and revels in colour and sensuous language. His ‘Appre-^ 
ciations’ remains the best work in this direction and is the best 
exposition of his aesthetic theories. 


Stevenson— In the last quarter of the ninteenth century R. L. 
Stevenson recaptured the charm of the personal type of essay. 
Since Lamb there has been no more accomplished essayist 
The distant, reserved, professional or didactic tone is replace y 
a note of frankness and confidence. With a fine natural g t o 
an essayist he looked upon everything, even the most trivial scene 
or even in street or in country, as material of literature. There a 
two marked tendencies in his essays-the touch 
moralising tone. He is moralist without being didactic. Hu eAia 
is not thft of a Puritan. He is original writer what ve^may^be 
the topic he has always something new to say and h 

new waTof saying it. ’^His style is the P-^uct °f long 

and study. He is known to have admUted how ^played the 

sedulous ape” to old masters of English P7'- 
represents the nineteenth century school o * 

devoted themselves* to mfeutcncss of detail “ jj, hjjt 

and unfailing artistic sense. R. E. Stevenson sceifis have m hJ 
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penonality **a deal of Ariel, just a streak of Puck, much Antony, 
pf Hamlet most of all, and something of the shorter catechiesP*. 
Xhp^e constituents explain the mixture of humour and pathos, 
interest and instruct in his writings. The best of Stevenson as an 
Pfsayist is given in his *Virgioibus'. 

20tb Century— The twentieth century proved to be a fertile 
ground for the development of the essay. It yielded a rich and 
varied harvest. Now the essay shot out in multifarious directions. 
Light ordinary subjects of everyday life, history, travels, science, 
sociology, literature, geography, all became the subject matter of 
the essay. 

Chesterton and Bollock — In the beginning of the century 
the name of G. K. Chesterton stands out prominently among the 
essayists. His style is remarkable for its ingenuity, a curious 
sort of humour, and its paradoxes and epigrams. Chesterton’s 
friend Hillaire Bellock was also a born essayist, but rather less 
personally and idiosyncratically than Chesterton. He occupies a 
high place among the modern essayists by virtue of the volumes of 
hi^ essays like ‘On Nothing*, ‘On Something* and ‘On Everything** 
He has a clear incisive style in which humour, never really removed 
from satire, plays an important part. f 


The Modern Lamb-Regard for Charles Lamb was never so 
deep and wide-spread as in the first two decades of the twentieth 
century ; and no other generation was so infected by his spirit^ 
This was to a large extent due to E. V. Luca’s sustained enthusiasm 
for Lamb. Mr. Lucas is a regular contributor to 'Punch** his 
humour is as quiet and graceful as his perfect style. His essays or 
‘entertainments** as he calls them, are marked by fancy, literary 
artifice, commonsense and humour. He has an inexhaustible 
store of new subjects because he has an observant, sympathetic 
eye that makes all life its peculiar province. A. C. Ward has called 
him “the modern Lamb’* and he really deserves this title because 
m the modern age his essays are the best examples, in style and 

outlook, of the 'personal essay’. 

H Gardiner is perhaps the most 

delightful of the modem essayists. He wrote under the nen-name 

o Alpha of the Plough. His important essays are collected in the 
olumes Pebbles on the Shore’, ‘Leaves in the Wind’ and ‘Many 

Fmrows . He has a rare understanding of men and affairs and 
welds a flimnt and persuasive style enlivened by touches of quiet 
4 tunoar. Hu essays are fuU of amusing anecdotes atid homely 
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illustrations drawn from everyday experience and they read like 
short stories. He is a writer who entertains and delights the 
reader while he raises his moral tone and relevates his soul. With 
him the subject does not matter much. The essayist can write on 
any topic he likes ; he should not sermonize. Any peg will do to 
hang his hat. The hat is the thing. Thus he resembles Stevenson 
in his attitude to the art of essay-writing, but he is not laboured in 
his style and impresses us^ not as a man at work but as a man at 
play. He charms the reader with his gentle personal and persua- 
sive manner and in this respect he resembles the author of the 
‘Essays of Elia*. His essays are sweet morsels of writing.. "Alpha 
has been compared with Elia, more aptly perhaps he might be 
compared with Stevenson, and yet why make any comparison at 
all ? It is surely enough to have an essayist so human, so easy, so 
friendly as Alpha’*. 

Of the later writers of essay J. B. Priestly, A. A. Milne, E. V. 
Knox, Herbert Read, and Robert Lynd stand out most clearly as 
real essayists, though there are many others, such as Edmund 
Blunden and C. E. Montague, who made excellent but less 
constant use of the form, and others, again who wrote essays which 
like some of Aldous Huxley’s valuable sociological essays, hardly 
fall within to category of the essay proper. 

Y.Y : — Among the present essayists Robert Lynd is perhaps 
the greatest. “He has marched into literature by way of journ- 
alism” — that is an estimate of Lynd given by J. B. Preiestlcy and 
very correctly too. He wrote under the pen namf of ‘Y. Y . 
From his work as a journalist he had learnt the knack of writing 
on anything and everything and that is what makes bis essays so 
pleasant and so popular a reading. He did not start with the idea 
that he should be solemn and devout in his literary exercises but 
any subject for him was suitable to write upon. He wrote^ u^n 
subjects like ‘The Mouse’, ‘Silence’, Going For A Walk’, On 
Feeling Gay’ and always with the same amount of facility and case. 
The quality with him was the quality that A. G. Benson fin s in 
Charles Lamb, of treating "romantically the homeliest stuli oi 

life" and showing "how the simplest and commonest cx^ricnccs 

were rich with emotion and humour’*. Lynd was rich in iroagina 
tion and he knew where and how to utilize it. He wnsi cr 
imagination as a faculty "which enables the eye to ^ and the car 
to hear things that they did not see or hear before. ong wi 
this quality, Lynd has an all-embracing sympathy, keen and very 
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minute observation, picturesqueness of description, a charm of 
personality and a touch of humour. His style is simpler and less 
elaborate, and therefore, devoid of the mannerisms of R. L. 
Stevenson. He has certainly done at least some work that will 
survive the present generation. He has qualities that remind one 
sometimes of Lamb, at another of Stevenson and at still another 
of Alpha. He combines within him all that is best in these and 
from their synthesis emerges out Lynd with the mark of his own 
remarkabilities. 


These are the essayists who will blaze the trail for the future 
and continue to inspire succeeding generations for adventures in 
the delightful and inexhaustible realm of the essay. The mantle 
of Lamb has fallen on the moderns. In the words of E. V. Lucas. 

“His body lies a-mouldering in the grave 
But his soul goes marching on” 

And with the continuous march of his soul, will keep place the 
Essay properly so-called. 


A SYNOPSIS 

1. The term essay means an attempt or endeavour. ’ ft 

belongs to the literature of self-expression. As a literary form it 

resembles the lyri^. The point of the essay is not the subject, for 

any subject will suffice, but the rainbow colours of the author's 

personality. Hence it is said that the greatest egorist is the greatest 
cssdyist# 


p I j of transplanting essay into 

published three collection of essays between 1597 
and 1625. The essays of 1597 may justly be caUed “diipersed 
meditation”. But the essays appearing in 1615 and 1625 are fuller 
and mellower. He gave the essay an objective turn. His essays 
are the compendium of worldly wisdom. His style is aphoristic. ^ 
’’*** Cenrtiy-Sir WiUiam Temple, Cowley and Dryden 

The wiring of ‘ChaJIcter 

Sketches also promoted the growth of the essay. 

and J“”“«“““-Steele and Addison in ‘Tatler’ 

succeJiull^;i“^Tr-^°‘“’ '^“8hty a scholar to treat 
, 0 ^ " the I^y form which requires the Ugh, and grac^i 
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6. Goldsmith— He kept treading the path of personal essays. 
He possesses the aerial touch and has something of Puck too. His 
prose is simpler than Johnson’s and sweeter than Addison’s. j 

7. The Prince of Essayists — Lamb carries on the tradition 
of self-portraiture. Like Montaigne, he himself is the subject of 
his essays. His essays have the charm of spontaneity and natural- 
ness. His style is conversational, whimsical, quaint and full of 
references. However, the greatest charm of his essays is. the fine 
blending of humour and pathos. 

8. HazHtt and De Q,uincey— Hazlitt critical works are of a 
high quality. His miscellaneous essays are autobiographical. Dc 
Quincey wrought his essays with highly poetic, ornate and musical 

Style. 

9. Critical essayists of the Victorian Age—Macaulay may 
be looked upon as the founder of the historical essays. Carlyle was 

the prophet and censor of his age. His individuality lies in is cry, 

rugged and inimitable style. Arnold is the greatest essay 

of the age. His utterances are full of common-sense. « sty e 1 
characterised by clarity, lucidity and grace. Among o er es^y 
of the age mention may be made of Ruskin, Newman an a . 

,1 10. R. L.Stevenson-He recaptured the charm of the 

sonal type bf essays. There are two marked tendencies in is ^ 
the touch of intimacy and moralising tone which is never opp 
His style is the product of long application and study. 

II. Chesterton and BeUock-In the 
twentieth century Chesterton and Bellock stand out pro • 

. ,2. Th. Modern Lemb-In modern age E. V. Lu»s » 

the best example of personal essayist. Hi. essays are marked by 

fancy, litetary artiHce, commonsense a^ ,he 

Alpha of the Plough-A.G “r^ » ^pc^rh^ 

most delightul of the modern essayi . l His essays 

persuasive style enlivened by muches of « 

^full of amusing anecdotes and ,hap, 

, ,4. Robert Lynd-Among .„d 

the greatest. He has written es«^ 

always with the same amount of facili^ . ^ and minute 

imagination. I He has an all-«Bbracmg sympajh^^^^ 
observation, picturesqueness of desenpti , 

and a touch of humour. j.n, ^le 

15. These are the essayists who will hi 

future. 


6. The Epic—Ancient and Modern 


“Now the rich stream of music winds along 
Deep, majestic smooth and strong/* 

(Cray) 

A few generalities — Generalizations are always risky and 
insufficient too for the simple reason that exceptions make room, 
everywhere. However, the characteristics of an epic may be 
summed up as following. 

An epic is **a dispassionate recital in dignified rhythmic 
narrative of a momentous theme or action fulffiled by heroic 
characters and supernatural agencies under the control of a 
sovereign destiny," says Gayley in his ‘Principles of Poetry’ This 
definition covers nearly all the major examples of an epic. Epic. 

then, narratei "a momentous theme or action.” Horace confined 

Its subject matter to “the deeds of capains and kings and of tearfiil' 
wars . But apart from it, it also covers dignified and great' 

themes, religious, romantic or of whatsoever sort. Great alone Is' 
the adjective to epic. "It narrates great actions and depicts great' 
Aaracters in a great way.” (Dixon). Generally it depict a 
«etor,ous hero who represents a country or a cause which triumphs' 

it has been stressed upon 

Sr^set' Unlike r/’’" 

be perfectly virtuous and immaculate and of outsoaring nature. 

e introduction of machinery is another widely accentrd 

Hri^srtL°?hat HLer?'vfegii“^to“rV'' 

motethanrdiffus^„trr ^el achfev,^' „o^ 

and experienc" ^afer Z , c 

breadth and inclusiveneis are its essenrial°aMlvS!'”Ti, ^“P^^ide, 
perhaps the most impo^n/rJ^^^f- T ^ 

It must feel be choriefe 

lentimints ahd emotions. * “ belongs to and voice its 
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As an expression of art an epic is required to be a perfect 
achievment from all sides. Dignity and sublimity should here be 
the catchwords of the qualities of expression. The whole should 
moreover be governed by the powerful apriori determination which 
might be sustained and extended upon the whole of the canvass of 
the poem. Hence epics, as they presuppose a potential language 
and a mastery over expression, are of o later growth. The Vedas 
are the oldest extent literature on earth. But they are not epic; 
they are essentially lyric. Here also the Puranas, the highest 
achievement in narrative are were of later growth. Same is the 
case with Greek epics. That Homer was an editor and a compiler 
of songs descending down, from generations, reason does not 
admit. ‘Iliad* and ‘Odyssey’ are masterpieces and not hetero- 
geneous accretions. 

Minerva is born— But Homer’s epics do seem to emerge in 
panoply like Minerva from the head of Jupiter due to the fact that 
little account is available of Greek literature before him. First o 
their kind in Western tradition both ‘Iliad’ and 'Odyssey are 
perfect achievements of art and are mature like a S'"®®* stream 
which issue straight out of the side of a mountain. ‘Iliad’ put m 
a majestic and satisfying structure combines the theme of Troj 

war and the personal story of Achilles. The cross currents ot 

mythology and other details join the theme and make it diven 

and various. Amply choric in nature, ‘Illiad’ present the P" 

of developed Greece, of the ethical and religious tehef^of^» 

nation as whole. ‘Odyssey’, on the other hand, tho g 

with the same vivacity and fecundity of invent!^, ttejm 

strength and life of imagery and colouring, 

clarity of plot-lines with the result that it has supp i . 

Lpe’^ for the formal epic. Primarily 

depicts Odysseus striving for an ordered and se 

thL two epics Homer if he is a f a impor- 

thought, he is atonce the fountainhead of aU pr^ ^ 

tant ones and epic down from Homer. M Dixon p 
defined as “a poem written in imitation of • 

Epic and Symbolism— Epic must no 

have Virgil, one of her noblest and wort ^ ^ expression of 

for everything to Homer. ^*''8** ® qniad* it depicts the whole 
rare workmanship and art and whole way of life in a 

Trojan war and then it also different 

characteristic Homeric manner. The multiplic y 
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manifestations of the luminous in the ‘Acncid work powerfully 
in securing for the poem the variety necessary for the epic poet. 
But unlike Homer, Virgil’s genius was essentially sym^lic. 
Homer’s Achilles is a fighter but docs not represent the quality of 
valour. Bu; Virgil’s characters embody the same ideas that the 
plot conveys. In a way the whole plot of ‘Aeneid* is symbolic of 
destruction and rebirth of disintegration and synthesis. 

After Virgil— None of the Latin epics after Virgil come 
anywhere near satisfying epic requirements. Lucan’s *Dc»bello« 
civili* (whose traditional title is ‘Pharsalia’), an unfinished poem 
in ten books on the wars between Caesar and Pompey, boldly 
departs from Virgilian precedent in choosing a theme of recent 
history, in using a hard and unyielding hexameter and in doing 
away the marvellous. 

Epic and romance — A whole-hearted attempt was now madfr 
by Romans to christianise the epic. But the love of the wonderful 
and the impossible which had previously lingered upon the Roman 
mind, now in the medieval days became in Prof. Abercrombie’i 
words '*the accepted unconscious metaphysique of the time** as a 
result of which Christian epics were complete failures. However^ 
the Goths by blending the ideal of holiness with their primitive 
vigour and Teutonism were able to give it a chivalric form. 

English Ministrelsy from harp to pen *Beownlf* — On the 
islands across the channel the story is different. With the Norman 
conquest an important leaf in the English book is turned but 
unfortunately very little of the older literature is extent. However, 
a graded development from choral dance to epic has been attempted 
by scholars. The first and perhaps the best extent specimen of 
Anglo-Saxon epic is ‘Beowulf’, Its plot is knit round a motto : 
“Better is death for everyone of noble birth than unhonoured life.** 
It describes in three sharply defined parts how Beowulf slays a 
monster which has terrible harrassed, a Danish king, and then how 
he slays its mother also, and lastly his encouter with a dragon 
who has ravaged his own kingdom, ending in his own death. The 
plot obviously lacks a close-knit unity and an amplitude. Its hero is 
imaginary and hence it is not choric. But inspite of all its 
blemishes as a minor epic it ranks as the first landmark in the 
history of English epic. 

The Btep-son of the English Muse— l^angland — Since the 
Conquest it is only after 1 350 that English stabilizes l^sejf ai ^ 
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means of literary expression and become capable of voicing the 
mood of the multitude. It is a happy coincidence that the period 
was also greatly alive. Hence in its natural course literature, and 
poetry in particular, became the mouthpiece of the awakening 
consciouiness of the age. 

First efflorscence of the English epic genius, Langland*s ‘Piers 
Plowman’ is, as Prof. Chambers puts it, “a poetry regional and 
proletarian character**. Not sharing the polite notions of poetry 
as an exercise of rhetoric Langland atonce rose to speak for a great 
body of people at large. Religious in keeping with the tone of 
the age his poem eonsists of an allegorical vision of the world and 
England in particular and of the quest for the three different 
spiritual states of Do-well, Do-bet and Do-best. His use of allegory 
is kaleidoscopic and by this he superbly combines the public and 
the private themes— Above the picture of human society he puts 

the religious theme of personal salvation through self-sacrifice and 

love. It has given the allegory an epic weightiness. But always 
a stock of homilectic is woven in its fabric. Structurally it is 
shocking as most of the poem concerns with Do-wel and the other 
two sections have been dwarfed. But its place as a whole is noble 
and especially the turning points of the plot are magnificent 
“Piers Plowman’ emerges as the undoubted if imper ecte ng 
epic of the Middle ages.” (Tillyard). 

Continental Renaissance and English epic-AlI the Sou- 
thern countries of Europe were already awake since 

tion of the fourteenth century and it seems as if they 

once for all to undo all shackles of mgnorance 'whatsoever Grca 

r”.' STorL” “pSw ..d 
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and not twelve books. The poem includes epic similes and an 
episode on the model of Dido. But as an epic it lacks the high 
and study distinction of style and hence is a failure. Boccaccio also 
and perhaps in the same way falls short of epic greatness in his 
‘Filoco*, ‘Teseida’ and ‘Ameto*. In Portugal Camoen in his 
‘Lusiad*, a story on Vasco-da Gama*s voyage to India, shows a 
closer adherence to Virgil and the complicated mechanism of the 
classical epic. It is a purely renaissance fruit and marks a complete 
break from the middle ages. 


In England Renaissance dawned very lately but at the right 
moment. Medieval habits now fell fast with the decline of the 
feudal system, but they lingered even upto the fore-part of the 
reign of Henry VIII. Obviously England had no chance of 
producing an epic during its worst period of political unrest of 
the war between the Roses. However, through translations epic 
criticism for the Hrst time became conspicuous in the worka of 
Minturino and Scalgiar. Petrarch and Boccaccio were followed 

and as a result the whole fifteenth century became the century of 
the Latinists and imitators. ^ 

F^tasy weds the herolc-Spenser-Inspite of the immense 
classical theories of epic in the Renaissance, the classi- 
cal impulses which worked behind ‘Frauciade’ and ‘Lusiad* hardly 
existed in England. Here, always, along with the tempered 

t ' “ ‘“'"ance for the medieval. These 
wo tendencies found the most worthy meeting place in Spenser 

ieVeer 

theme of spiritual pilgrimage an^“17crat:dt“ ith'.heZTrl^ 
romances from Ariosto, Malory etc He nl.ee.j u- • 

mode, of Ariosto-S ‘Orfando “havtg a d^L'oTh”" 

each book and prince Arthur as the hem of h T 

to envelop the Pktonie H . ^ 1 '^ diversely 
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that much has been rumoured and reasoned against his archaic 
vocabulary, diffuse language and a very incapable rhyming, Spenser 
through his expanded style has been able to make it easy reading. 
His diction, language and rhyme scheme all do possess a power to 
express epic immensity. As a matter of fact Spenser had a very 
high standard of rhyming and his ease reminds of Homer’s trans- 
parerxey. Not fully choric in its contents, the blend of medie- 
valism, protestantanism and political idealism in ‘Faerie Queenc’ 
hit off the taste of the centemporary people perfectly. 


Epic mode in the age of English — The age in its very 
nature suited to the epic expression but its genius was distributed and 
scattered rather than converging and centripetal. The peak achieve- 
ment had yet to wait for not less than ten decades. Here, of 
course, we have a list of chronicler poets whose bent was truly 
epic but always astrayed by their individual inclinations. 


The English Virgil— Milton— The English epic genius cli- 
maxed in Milton. He is indeed a nodal fij^ure in English epic corres- 
ponding to Virgil in Latin. The old strands met in him and out 
of him new strands emnated. A voracious scholar, he had all the 
best of the European past to draw. His genius was essentially 
ecclectic but he ground the culled matter in the mill of his mind 
till he made it his own. That is one reason why the traditional 
and the contemporary both speak in him. He accepted 
Renaissance commonplaces which mostly inclined fowar ^ ® 

medieval and built the plot of his ‘Paradise Lost in them icv 
tradition, however, derived to provide the essential shape 
biblical story laid down in the book of Genesis. .. 

are none but Every man. But the body of the p o o ^ 

Lost’ is rigidly classic and above all in the minor 

Sustained epithets, similes, recurring repititions an o 

conventionalities also receive in and 

opens his first book following the fashion of ‘Ihad , Y J 
‘Aeneid’ by giving a brief of the whole subject matter^ 
invocation of the Muse in the same manner Of M » 
disobedience Sing Heavenly Muse.” The^^cre » also 

the catalogue of the leaders of the rebellion an addr^ fife Lnd 

to his chiefs in the full council at the ‘ ^ 

manner. Description of Hell and Hade and fightings^ oj 

epic scale with Homeric and not ^ ^ ^pic in an 

conventionalities which Milton has introduced m his epic 
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attempt to armour his work with all the traditional paraphernalia 
of an epic. His sense of the marvellous is multifarious. He 
collects it from the mythology, from medieval romances and from 
legendary and contemporary superstitions. 

The most important thing to be remembered is ^that Milton 
domesticates his crisis in the Odyssey* manner. As a matter of 
fact, the crisis does not climax, as it is usually thought, in the 
episode where Eve cats the apple-fruit but it is founded on an irony 
at Satan’s expense which has enabled Milton to extend his plot to 
cover the corruption of the world through the entry of sin, the 
consequent despair of Adam and Eve, their penetcnce before Cod 
and lastly their salvation. In the episode where Adam and Eve 
despair and then make eifort for mutual reconciliation Milton 
moved from the oibcial heroic to the domestic life. Insoite of the 
fact that we possess such specimens in Homer’s ‘Odyssey* and 
Du Barta’s ‘Judith* it was a task of much daring. But there is 
even greater boldness in choosing the blank verse for epic 
purposes. The style of ‘Paradise Lost* is always wedded to its 
theme. It is heroic dignified and noble. It carries with it a sort 
of majesticity, stateliness and grandeur. Variously planned and 
enacted it speaks of the religious humanism of the day in a tone 
and manner better than any other work of his day and thus fulfils 
the cboric condition too though with much largeness. It speaks of 
a bigger range of justification of the eternal providence to man. 
Milton achieved Everestine heights in the sphere of English epic. 

Neo-clas8icism and mock epic — -In Italy Tasso’s ‘Jerusalem 
Delivered marks a transitioo between Renaissance and neo- 
classicism. It is most correct epic after the ancient model. Bui 
in France in the following century a somewhat greater stress was 
laid on the correct theory of epic by Rapine, Boileau and 
I 4 C Bossu. In England the Restoration period, due to its close 
contact with French culture and literature, shows a sudden favour 
for the neo-classical ideal. The attempts of May and Cowley in 
putting the neo-classical ideas into practice are index of the 
changing spirit of the time. Pope makes his ‘Iliad* a great poetical 
interpretation of his age and thus attempts an epic ambition. As 
a matter of fact on account of the popularity of burlesque the urge 
to the serious verse in the traditional manner was losing power. 
The famous writers of burlesque like Boileau, Butler and Cotton 
influenced the making <>f the Restoration mind immensely. 
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The outlook of the later half of the seventeenth and the centuries 

received a potential change in the critical conception of the epic. 
Social and political conditions also favoured the light works to 
serious ones. ‘Robinson Crusoe’ becomes the official epic of the 
age. Italy and France had already set the fashion for a parody 
of the epic form, which later found imitators in England. In this 
a theme obviously unworthy of the serious epic— an incident quite 
trifling in itself— is clothed in all the traditional paraphernalia and 
solemn dignity of the epic form. There was a classical precedent 
in the Battles of the Frogs and Mice’, a Greek parody of the 
‘Iliad*. The finest example in English verse is Pope’s 'Rape of the 
Lock’, which celebrates an absurdly trivial theme — the theft of a 
lock of hair from a girl’s head — in the epic manner. Here is the 
proposition in the usual epic manner — 

“What dire offence from amorous causes springs 
Wiiat mighty contests rise from trivial things I sing.” 

The jest lies in the resulting incoigruity between theme and 
treatment : the rendering of a mere piece of mischief, and the 
family quarrel that followed it, in terms of the sublime. Pope’s 
poem has the complete epic form : there is the usual opening 
proposition and invocation; the proper celestial machinory; the 
dramatic episodes; descriptions of battles; and all the other devices 
of the classical epic. As Hazlitt remarks, “the little has been 
made great, the great little.” 

Epic in the igth and 20th Centuries— The very eighteenth 
century shows obvious signs of the transformation of the epic 
genius into prose fiction. Defoe had already begun the transfer 
of the true epic instinct from the verse narrative to the middle 
class romance. Fielding classed his ‘Josep Andrews* with ‘Odeyssey 
and acclaimed his work as “a comic epic in prose.” And it is seen 
that by the 19th century the real course of the epic had forsaken 
the traditional verse form for the novel. Except that it is necc^- 
rily fulfil the choric condition. The novel does have the immensity, 
variety and the grand manner of expression of the epic. 

However, a glance at the works of the subsequent ages otily 
confirms our disappointment regarding the lesser chances 0 
a production in the traditional grand manner. Cowper’s ‘Task 
shows a strong influence of Milton but it has nothing in it to 
called after that great name of an epic. In the same 
Wordsworth’s ‘Prelude’ and ‘Excursion’ have been largely affected 
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by the style of Taradise Lost*, but they will be the last work for 
that name. Keats, of course, employs in his ^Hyperion* many of 
the devices of the classical epic, g. catalogue of assembled Titans 
in the 2Dd book, description of the great council, the architecture 
of the classical epic. But this fragment does not ensure an equaliy 
great performance in the traditional manner even when deemed in 
its anticipated fulness. Tcnnyson*s ‘Ulysses and ‘Idylls of the 
King* both written in full epic manner arc nothing more than 
episodes specially the latter work which is a collection of twelve 
short stories about king Arthur and his Round Table has been 
overloaded with symbolism and allegory and lacks unity. Arnold’s 
‘Sohrab and Rustam' has Homeric simplicity, directness and 
severity in its expression and employs epic similes but it lacks the 
speed and rush. Hardy’s ‘Dynasts* is a work which presents an 
enormous galleny of portraits in its 130 scenes of the Napoleonic 
wars, but is hardly an epic. Prof. Cazamian calls it an “epic 
drama’* but at best it is a eolVetion of short lyrics. Much efl'ort 
has been directed to prove Bridges’ ‘Testament of Beauty* an epic 
but on an honest probing it comes out only to be a philosophical 
poem in the grand style but over-lengthy and digressive showing 
beauty as the supreme force in life. 

Thus it is clear that the traditional epic is dead after Milton, 
The conditions for producing the works like “Iliad* and ‘Odyssey* 
no longer exist “They ceased to exist in ancient Greece itself after 
the Homeric age'*, as Thompson says, “and they never existed at 
all in Roman times**. In the modern times those conditions have 
entirely disappeared. Social conditions have so much stressed 
upon the utilitarian motives of man that rebirth of the traditional 
epic only appears to be a far ; off thinking. 


A SYNOPSIS 

1 . A few generalities— The epic narrates a momentous 
thenae action. It narrates great actions and depicts great charac- 
ters m a great way. The introduction of machinery is another widely 
^cepted requirement of an epic. Further, the action of an epic 
should be spacious and worked out into majestic proportions 

“>»t^bechoric. As an expressioi ofa^a^Sic ;, 
required to be a perfect achievement from all sides. 

both •liiad'^nr?.^’’ f “ Wastem tradition 

Dotli Itod and Odyssey- are perfect achievements of art. Amply 
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choric In nature, ‘Iliad* presents the temper of developed Greece. 
Primarily peaceful and domestic, ‘Odyssey* depicts Odysseus striv- 
ing for an ordered and settled home life. 

3. Epic and symbolism — Virgil went back for everything 
to Homer. But unlike Homer, VirgiPs genius was essentially symbo- 
lic. In a way the whole plot of ‘Aeneid* is symbolic of destruc- 
tion and rebirth, disintegration and synthesis. 

4* After Virgil — None of the Latin epics after Virgil come 
anywhere near satisfying the epic requirements. 

5. Epic and romance — A whole-hearted attempt was now 
made by Romans to christianise the epic. But as a result of the 
love of the wonderful and the impossible Christian epics were 
complete failures. However the Goths were able to give it a 

chivalric form. 


6. English ministrelsy from harp to pen — The first and 
perhaps the best extent specimen of Anglo-Saxon epic is ‘BeowuIT. 
Its plot lacks a close-knit unity and an amplitude. Its hero w 
imaginary and hence it is not choric. 

7. The step son of the English Muse— First efHorscence of 
the English epic genius. Langland*s ‘Piers Plowman* is a poetry of 
regional and proletarian character. Its theme is allegorical. 

8. Continental Renaissance and English epic— With the 
revival of the zest of classical epic were restored. Petrach an 
Boccaccion once again revert to medieval love allegories. ut t 
shape of their work is classical. A natural influence of the patrio 
tic zest was the choosing of the vernacular for high purposes y 
Dante. In Portugal Camocn in his ‘Lusiad* shows a closer 
adherence to Virgil. 

9. Fantasy weds the Heroic-In England, always, along 

with the tempered allegiance to the classics went a tolerance for the 
medieval. These two tendencies found the most worthy meeting 
place in Spenser. Nol fully choric in its 
medievalism, protestantism and political idealism 10 Faerie Q. 

hit olT the taste of the contemporary people perfectly. 

10. The English Virgil-The English epic genius ^hmaxed 
in MUton. The theme of ‘The Paradise Lost’ is based on “>e^ble^ 
But the body of the plot of ‘Paradise Lost’ is ng.dly classic Mi t 
domesticates his crisis in the ‘Odyssey’ manner. There u ev 
greater boldness in choosing the blank verse for epic purposes. 
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The style of the ‘Paradise Lost* is always wedded to its sublime 
theme. 

XX. Neo-classicism and mock epic — In France in the 
following century a somewhat greater stress was laid on the correct 
theory of epic. In England Restoration period shows a sudden 
favour for the neo-classical ideals. The outlook of the later half of 
the seventeenth and the eighteenth centuries received a potential 
change in the critical conception of the epic. ‘Robinson Crusoe* 
becomes the official epic of the age. It became a fashion to parody 
the epic formj The finest example in English verse is Pope’s ‘The 
Rape of the Lock* . 

12. Epic in the 19th and the 20th centuries — By the 19th 
century the real course of the epic had forsaken the traditional 
verse form for the novel. However, a glance at the works of the 
subsequent ages only confirms our disappointment regarding the 
lesser chances of a production in the traditional grand manner. 
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7. Biography In The 20th Century 

Biography defined : 

“The proper study of mankind is man”, says Pope, The 
basis of the biographical impulse is similarly man’s absorbing 
interest in man. It was Dryden who first used the term biography, 
defining it as “the history of particular men’s lives”. Its form was 
still indeterminate, and for a long time it continued to be a promis- 
cuous collection of varied details not governed by any artistic 
principle of selection or proportion. Biography, as we understand 
it to-day, is the story of our fellowmen cast in a literary mould. 
Its aim is two-fold. It must, on the one hand, tell the truth about 
its subject and, on the other, be a work of art, a thing of beauty 
and a joy for ever. 

Blending of Truth and Beauty : 

“A well-written life”, says Carlyle, "is almost as rare as a 
well-spent one.” A biographer’s job is not an easy one. His path 
lies up hill with many a thorny bush impeding his progress. The 
biographer has atonce to assimilate the factual maierial and trans- 
mute it into an artistic form. He must strive for truth and for 
that beauty which comes from a perfect synthesis and portrayal 
of his subject. Without the former his work becomes mere fiction, 
without the latter it degenerates into a mere recital of facts. Facts 
are important but they are not everything. They arc, the 
Galsworthy’s phraseology, the skeleton, which has to be dusted and 
draped. The biographer uses the magic of his art, the alchemy o 
his creative imagination to transmute the baser metals ol dead 
bones of skeleton into literary gold. The function of biography is 
to transmit personality, as Sir Sidney Lee says, to rebuild a living 
man from dead bones, and the ideal biography .would be almost a 
novel of character with verifiable facts for its basis inrtead of 
invented details. The biographer sheds the rainbow colouw ol 
his imagination on the life of his subject and makes it atonce truer 
and lovelier than it ever was in life. This supreme task of presen - 
ing life beautifully and truthfully, of creating beauty without sacn- 
fidng truth, can be achieved only of the most creauve imagination. 
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Dispassionate study of both the virtues and faults • 

In the beginning, the biographer had to face ^another obstacle 
viz- respect for the dead, giving rise to the doctrine of De Mortius 
nil nisi boDum (speak no ill of the dead). The attitude of excessive 
reverence and awe tended to turn biography into panegyrics and 
unnecessary glorification of the dead. Carlyle’s ‘Hero and Hero 
worship is a glowing example of this tendency. The lives of the 
saints written in the Middle Ages are hagiography rather than 
biography. Even some of the great biographies produced during 
the Victorian age tend to eulogize the dead rather than present an 
unvarnished and truthful picture of them. As a reaction against 
the Victorian tendency to idealize, the recent biographers have 
inclined to emphasive the foibles of the person concerned. One 
method may result in an undeserved eulogy, the other in an unkind 
satire, and neither will give a full and faithful account of the man 
and his career. The biography should be no more a panegyric than 
a diatribe. It skould be a faithful picture of its subject, with both 
his virtues and his faults, neither praising the former nor condemn- 
ing the latter, but studying both dispassionately. 

Study of the subject from within and without : 

Biography studies its subject from both without and within: 
it is on account of his achievements and of his personality. For- 
merly, one would concentrate on the external achievment of the 
great, but modern psychology has shown that the drama going on 
in the world of the spirit and sub-conscious is the true index of 
man’s character. This great principle was first emphasized upon 
by the^^eat biographer Plutarch. “Not is it always”, says Plu- 
tarch, “in the most distinct achievement that men's virtues of views 
may be diKcrncd, but very often an action of small note or 
short Mying or jest shall distinguish a person’s real character more 
than the great sieges, or the most important battles.” This is how 
the modern biographer lays stress on the minute shades and nuan- 
ces of character and feeling and brings out the essence of the 
person whose life story he intends to portray. 

Elusive subject-matter : 


Perhaps the most important difficulty in the way of the bio- 
grapher IS that it is scarcely possible within the covers of a book 

“ ^ Phases-physical, intellectual 

moral-domg full just.ee to each. Life is too elusive to be so 
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easily confined within the narrow room of a biographical record. 
As W. H. Dunn says of biography, “Perhaps no other form of 
composition is so difficult : no other deals with such elusive mater* 
ial. Other forms of composition deal with thought and emotion, 
but biography deals with the source of thought and emotion, with 
Man himself in his inward and outward manifestations. Who is 
sufficient for such a task ?” 


A. G. Gardiner ; 

English biography has a long ancestory, its earliest manifesta- 
tion is found in the ancient runic inscriptions, celebrating the lives 
and exploits of heroes and legendary warriors, but it found is first 
literary fruition in Bede’s ‘Ecclesiastical History*. Then came some 
of the early great biographers — Walton, Johnson, Boswell, Southey, 
Lockhart, Carlyle, Froude and Macaulay. With them biography 
became an establissed literary genre— a work of conscious and 
deliberate art. But it is in the twentieth century that this literary 
form has found new and varied expression and attained unprece cn- 

ted perfection. In the work of the modern biographers there is a 

singular absence of hero-worship, frank appraisal of truth how- 
ever unpalpatable, and a searching analysis of the ^ 

biographies. With ‘Prophets, Priests and K.np in 1908 an 
‘Pillars of Society’ in 1913 A. G'. Gardiner ushered in a new era m 
English biography. These little and interesting '^etches of eminent 
Englishmen arc written without any edifying or "verenbal mouve 

Their principal aim is to delight rather than ‘o 
does not suffer from any awe in the presence of the 

of that age— all characters from Lioyd George to Charli P 

are vLed with a remarkable freedom and familiarity which « 

to us but must have shocked the Victorians. Apa t 
ffi“this"new approach, the biographical sketches are «mar ah^ 
for their literary grace and their author’s command of the picto 

word and phrase. 

Lytton Strachey : ^ • 

But it was Lytton Strachey who brought about ^ 

the arrof birgraphy with the publication of his ‘Eminent Victo- 
r'ans’ He broke into Victorian strong-hold without apology, 
book became very popular. Six reprints 
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dcry. He did not set much store by sheer scholarship which had 
led earlier biograhers to collect a stupendous mass of material and 
facts. He, on the other hand, brushes aside all unnecessary factual 
material and believes in concentrating on the major points so as to 
throw vivid light on his theme. Above all, he showed that many 
of the Victorians worshipped as supermen by their contemporaries, 
were ordinary men in many respects; the gods had feet of clay. 
Gordon, the hero of Khartoom, was given to heavy drinking, 
Cardinal Manning lacked clarity of thought. Florence Nightingale 
was not the fairy and goddess of popular imagination, but a practi- 
cal woman with indomitable will and tenacity of purpose. There 
was nothing delicate and sentimental about her ; she was a strong 
woman who battled against the government and removed the 
serious abuses in the Army Medical Service. This was a revelation 
to the people, for Strachey told something which was new and un- 
suspected. The great Victorians who came into life in the pages of 
this book are not shadowy beings, mere abstractions of vice or 
virtue, hut real men and women, possessing both strength and 
weakness. 

Strachey followed up his success with the epoch-making *Life 
of Qjuecn Victoria* which is decidedly one of the great books of 
the modern age. The portrait of the Queen, the Prince Consort, 
Lord Melbourne and Stockmar are the creations of the same 
mocking irony, scoffing temper and irreverent attitude as also vivid 
imagination which had characterised the ^Eminent Victorians*. It 
is remarkable that the Queen is not depicted as the flawless idol of 
her contemporaries but just a woman with earthly features, with all 
the womanly faults — self assertion, petulcnce and obduracy. She 
has, of course, not lost all her charm but the reader’s admiration 
is not blind but tempered with a rational approach. 

Strachey’s biographies are remarkable both as a literary feat 
and as a representation of personal history. As tales of men and 
women, these are absorbing from first to last, yet there is less in 
me tale than in the telling. All these lives had been written before 
'Ut no similar thrill had previously resulted. The new brilliance 
And new force came from Strachey’s achievement of his purpose 
> make biography in England an art instead of an industry. 

l'!trachey*s followers : Emi Ludwig t 

Emi Ludwig, the German biographer, has a more active and 
poetical imaginatioD in recapturing the personality of hii 
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biographical subjects. He writes with rare inspiration, with the help 
of a wonderful intuition. He ‘‘benigs with the concept of a charac- 
ter and searches the archives for what remains at bottom, the corro- 
boration of an intuition.” For facts are merely so much plastic 
materia] which he is able to shape with the help of a highly alive 
and pictorial imagination. 

Ludwig’s ‘Napoleon’ published in 1925 brought him world 
wide fame. Beforo this he had published ‘Bismark* in 1911 and 
several other book — ‘Wilhelm*, ‘The last of the Kaiser’, ‘Goethe , 
‘The son of Man’, ‘Three Titan*, ‘Genius and Character* ‘Leaders 
of Europe*— came out in quick succession and showed Ludwig 
to be one of the most prolific writers of the age. All these books 
are packed with factual material and seems that their author has 
put in infinite labour in assimilating and sifting such a stupendous 
mass of information. In the earlier books the scholarship and 
learning appears to be rather oppressive and weighs down on 
the subject but in ‘Napoleon' and ‘Wiliam II’ there is comp etc 
mastery of the subject. The learning has been well chewed ^ 
digested and used with great pictorial and dramatic effect. e 
chief merit of these books is the impressionistic and pictorial nature 
of the narrative. Ludwig paints, in a few words, illuminating 
scenes and situations to throw a flood of light on the character o 
his heroes. His grasp of character is remarkable and the portrait 
of Napoleon painted by him is colourful. It is in sharp conj^^t to 
the image one finds in the pages of Abbott’s ‘Napoleon . ® ^ 

the picture of Napoleon by one of his mute adorers an ® 
while Ludwig’s portrait is the work of one who combines m himsc 
the poet, the historian and the novelist. 


Andre Manrois : . . u* i 

Maurois’s devotion to English subjects 
studies has made him almost a figure in modern ng is * ^ 

as well as in French. His works include ‘Disraeh’, ‘King Edward 

VII and His Times’, ’Ariel’ and ‘The Life of Byron’. D'sra'h js 
a very interesting and 

,<,h. Kin,, ..d ,h. nr, df „ „pp. 

circles are all admirably portrayed, i j ,« He also created 

ressed with too much scholarship and factual data. He also 
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what has been rightly termed fictional biography or biographical 
novel, divested of the weight of dates, names and places and yet 
presenting the essential truth about his characters. His most 
notable achievement in this kind of biography is ‘Ariel’, a life of 
Shelley, light graceful and true. In the pages of this remarkable 
book Shelley appears as a simple, lovable human being, without 
the aura of his luminous poetry. The Life of Byron* is written in 
the old tradition; it is not in the form of a novel as ‘Ariel*. On 
the contrary, it is heavily documented and supported by a lot of 
reliable factual data. Yet the author’s deep insight into character 

has enabled him to paint a very real and appealing portrait of 
Byron. 


Other important biographers : 

Lord David Cecil has also followed Strachey and his style 
becomes very pointed, sententious and antithetical. His masteiw 
piece ‘The Stricken Deer>. the life of Cowper is one of the best 
fictional biographies in English literature. The method of Nevilie 
Cardus is very much different from Strachey’s, He, not being 
endowed with Strachey’s detachment and irony, idolizes the object 
of his writing and he is enthusiastic, poetic, lyrical even historical 
atout him. Literary historians call him “lyrical Boswell”. Among 
other biographers inspired by the example of Strachey are Edith, 
Sitwell, who produced another ‘Life of Queen Victoria’. John 

Buchanan, author ofthe ‘King’s Grace’’ Laurence Binyon, respon- 

wrL fp 1 successful of them all, and the 

rflnlffri!' vivid and ironical study 
of one of the great periods in English history. 

In all these writers there blazes the spirit of Strachey with 
hB mocking irony, impatience with Victorian prudery and a fier« 
desire to know the truth and express it fearltily. They arc also 

h^^n the conseqLnt emp- 

asK on the inner being, the sub conscious. Their tcchniaue aild 

me^od arc essentially pictorial and impressionistrXe^l 

a! sympathy for their subjects and so in 

tte words of Gerald Bullet, the aim of modern biography mtv ^ 

thus expressed : “Where imaginative sympathy go« W sTh ^ 

irS 
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Biography in the Twentieth Century 


A Synopsis : 

1. Biography is story of our fellowmen cast in a literary 
mould. 

2. Blending of truth and beauty : — The biographer has atonce 
to assimilate the factual material and transmute it into an artistic 
form. 

3. Dispassionate study of both the virtues and faults : — In the 
beginning, the biographer had to face another difficulty respect 
for the dead, giving rise to the doctrine of Dc Mortius nil nisi 
bonum. The biography should be a dispassionate study of its 
subject with both his virtues and faults. 

4. Study of the subject from within and without Formerly the 
biographer would concentrate on the external achievements of the 
great. But the researches in psychology have shown that the drama 
going on in the world of the spirit and the sub-conscious is the true 

index of character of a man. 

5. Elusive subject-matter It is scarcely possible within the 
covers of a book to contain a whole life in all its phases. 

6. English biography has a long anccstory, but it is in the 

twentieth century that this literary form has 

perfection. With Trophets, Priests and Kings m 1908 and 

of Society’ in 1913 A. G. Gardiner ushered in a new era- 1 

little and interesting sketches of eminent Englishmen are wri 

without any edifying or reverential motive. 

7. ;-Hc brought about perfection in the art 

of biography. His ’Eminent Victorians’ was a great success. «e 
showed that many of the Victorians, worshipped as suppeimen by 

their contemporaries, were ordinary men in characters 

of Queen Victoria’ was an epoch-making book, Ch « 

of the book are the creations of the . j 

temper and irreverent attitude as also vivid imagination which 

characterised the ‘Eminent Victorians . ^ 

8. Emi Ludwig possessed a keen and active 

•N.pol«.n- brouBkt Mm Tb. 

of the narrative. 
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9 Andre Maurois is not oppressed by too much scholarship 
and factual data. He created Hctional biography divested of the 
weight of names and datas places and yet presenting the essen- 
tial truth about his characters. His most notable achievement in 
this kind of biography is ‘ArieP. 

10. Other important biographers of the modern age are Lord 
David Cecil, Neville Cardus, Edith Sitwell, John Buchanan, 
Laurence Binyon and Phillip GucdcUa. 
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Biography in the Tfrentieth Centnry 

A Synopsis : 

1 , Biography is story of our fellowmen cast in a literary 
mould. 

2. Blending of truth and beauty : — The biographer has atonce 
to assimilate the factual material and transmute it into an artistic 
form. 


3. Dispassionate study of both the virtues and faults : — In the 
beginning, the biographer had to face another difficulty viz-i respect 
for the dead, giving rise to the doctrine of Dc Mortius nil nisi 
bonum. The biography should be a dispassionate study of its 
subject with both his virtues and faults. 

4. Study of the subject from within and without ; — Formerly the 
biographer would concentrate on the external achievements of the 
great. But the researches in psychology have shown that the drama 
going on in the world of the spirit and the sub*conscious is the true 
index of character of a man. 


5. Elusive subject-matter It is scarcely possible within the 
covers of a book to contain a whole life in all its phases, 

6. English biography has a long ancestory, but it is in the 
twentieth century that this literary form has attained unprecedented 
perfection. With 'Prophets, Priests and Kings’ in 1908 and 'Pillan 
of Society’ in 1913 A. G. Gardiner ushered in a new era. These 
little and interesting sketches of eminent Englishmen arc written 


without any edifying or reverential motive. 

7, Lyton Strachey : — He brought about perfection in the art 
of biography. His 'Eminent Victorians’ was a great success. He 
showed that many of the Victorians, worshipped as suppermen by 
their contemporaries, were ordinary men in many rMpects. Life 
of Queen Victoria* was an epoch-making book. Chief chara^ers 
of the book are the creations of the same mocking irony, scoffing 

temper and irreverent attitude as also vivid imagination which had 
characterised the ‘Eminent Victorians’. 

8. Emi Ludwig possessed a keen and active imagination. « 
‘Napoleon’ brought him world-wide fame. In his <^*’***^*' 

he has supplied us a stupendous mass of factual in orma 
chief merit of his books is the impressionisUc and pictorial nat 

of the narrative. 
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9. Andre Maurois is not oppressed by too much scholarship 
and factual data- He created fictional biography divested of the 
weight of names and datas places and yet presenting the essen- 
tial truth about his characters. His most notable achievement in 
this kind of biography is ‘Ariel*. 

10. Other important biographers of the modern age are Lord 
David Cecil, Neville Cardus, Edith Sitwell, John Buchanan, 
Laurence Binyon and Phillip Guedella. 



8. The Classical Influences on^nglish Literatore 

Britain has never been an isolated island except geographic 
cally. English literature, like England belongs to Europe and its 
history has been determined by that connexion. The invaders of 
Roman Britain brought with them their language and even some 
fragments of a literature, of which it may fairly be said that they 
contained the promise of most that was to come. But this promise 
would never have been fulhlled, or at any rate would never have 
been fulfilled in the same way, in isolation from the rest of Europe. 
“The history of our literature may almost be described as the 
history of what happened when it came in contact with the 
European tradition, the main current of which flows through Rome 
from ancient Greece.'* (J. At K. Thomson). The classical 
induences on English literature are so strong that it is not an 
exaggeration to say that without the classical background English 
literature would not have been what it is to-day. 

Chief Gharacteristcs of Classical Literature : — 

In order to grasp completely classical background of English 
literature we must know that is meant by classical literature and 
what are its characteristics. By classical literature is meant 
whatever has survived in Greek and Latin from Homer to the 
beginning of the Middle Ages. The spirit embodied in classical 
literature is too protean to find adequate expression in a word or a 
phrase. But if we are required to describe it in a word or two, we 
may say that this literature is animated .in a higher degree than 
other literatures by a love for, and faith in, reason. It was a Greek 
conviction that into art there entered an intellectual element, which 
was essential to it. A Greek had the feeling that a work of art 
ought to mean something; to him it did not appear enough that it 
should stir the emotions or touch the imagination. He went further, 
he did not think it could stir the emotions or the imagination in a 
genuinely artistic way, unless it embodied an intelligible design. 
He was convinced that it must be consciously designed from begin- 
ning to end, even if its inspiration came from something beyon or 
below our consciousness. A work of art so designed will have its 
parts carefully related to each other and to the whole. To have 
this feeling for proportion involves the ability of seeing not mere y 
as it were both sides of a work of art but both sides of a question. 
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The Greek mind was profoundly antithetical. It was this power of 
seeing and feeling contrasted points of view which enabled the 
Greeks to create their drama. Now we come to another character- 
istic of classical literature — restraint. The restraint there is due 
no* to the absence but to the presence of strong feeling. It is the 
counterpart in literature of the virtue which the Greeks called 
soprosyne* which may nearly be translated in English as ‘temper- 
ance* or ‘self-control*. Applied to literature, sophrosyne* brings with 
it a hatred of excess in statement, in colour, in ornament. The 
Greeks objected to the plenty of colour and assertion became they 
thought it weakened the total effect of a work of art and dissipated 
instead of concentrating the inward fire. Another characteristic 
of ancient literature is the importance it attached to the ‘kinds' 


(Latin genera, French genres). It was assumed that there were 
certain kinds of art — forms into which an artist was bound to cast 
his material according to the nature of his subject. The genres were 
not to be mixed. The conception of a limited number of self- 
contained forms is naturally accompanied by a profound respect for 
tradition. One other note of classical literature must be touched on 
—its almost exclusive concern with the human. ‘The proper study 
of Mankind is Man* is a very Greek, and for the matter of that a 
very Roman, sentiment. While other nations were preoccupied by 
considerations of God and the supernatural or by the beneficent or 
hostile aspects of nature, it was man himself that interested the 
Greeks. Now it is true that in Homer there are frequent appearances 
of gods, there are even monsters and magic. But the gods look and 
behave like human beings, the monsters are as far as possible 

human^ed, the magic is touched in very lightly. The huLnism 
of the Greeks entered into all their thinking and feeling, of which 

thcir literature is merely the expression. 


Classical influences in the Middle Ages •— 
indire^^^r^l^' 

did not drink inspiration from the classics at the fountains bw 

zs;e:“‘*rrth"V 

Generally speaking it varied with the state of schou“L''“^h“‘' 
was very httle scholarship indeed between Bede and Sen^ H and 
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throughout that long period it proved difficult to keep alive any 
knowledge of Latin at all. Therefore, the influence of the classics 
came in the main through French channels. France became the 
interpreter of the classical world to England, where after the Nor* 
man C!onquest most educated persons could read and speak the 
French language or the Norman variety of it. And, as France was, 
if not the creator, the disseminator of the medieval spirit in its 
literary expression, we find English literature in the laxer Middle 
Ages accepting the French interpretation of the classical world 
almost without question. 


The influence of the classics on literature was transformed by 
the medieval spirit. Hence it is that medieval writers fasten with 
especial delight on whatever is marvellous in the classical literature 
known to them. It is not the history of Alexander the Great that 
interests them, it is the hotch-potch of oriental fables that we find in 
the ‘Pseudo-Callisthenes\ It is not the historical Caesar they care 


about, but the Caesar of legend, who was bom like Macbeth, and 
had a horse with human feet. In a word the classics were read for 
what was wonderful in them, and the wonders were all believed. 
But this unclassical and unmodern conception of the univcnc as a 
theatre of miracles and marvels, although it is what chiefly differen- 
tiates the medieval from other ages, is only one of the other dis- 
tinguishing characteristics. There is for example the mcdieva 
conception ofchivalr>', in particular the conception of chivalrous or 
romantic love. And through this transforming medium the Middle 
Ages looked upon the loves of antiquity. Then there was the 
Christian sentiment, To the Middle Ages ancient poetry took on the 
aspect of a siren— the beautiful singer to whom the wise an 
virtuous man must stop his ears. The general tendency was to feel 
that there was something illicit in the pleasure found in reading the 
lovely fictions of the old pagan world. A further cause which 

militated against the stricUy literary influence 

insensitiveness of the Middle Ages to the beauty 

which is after all what gives most of its value to the 

and Horace and Ovid. This insensitiveness was “ 

defective scholarship and partly of the fact ^at the ^'ddle 

looked on the ancient literature for the informauon it »nve^^ 

The interest of the Middle Age, in the classics was more utihtanan 

than aesthetic. 
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It was only after the Norman Conquest, indeed long after it, 
when education had begun to spread to at least a section of the 
laity, that we begin to observe what it was that the English people, 
or at least the privileged classes, delighted in most. It is all summed 
up in Chaucer, although to get the picture complete we must take 
into account Tiers Plowman’ as expressing at least what was being 
felt by the unprivileged. Chaucer, to whom may be added Gower, 
gives a sufficiently representative conspectus of what the Middle Ages 
liked m the classics. We are only to glance through Chaucer to see 
how often he is content with mere resumes of love stories, of 
^tragedies* of historical and lengendary persons, even with simple 
lists of names, drawn from antiquity. Consider the Monk’s Tale, 
‘The House of Fame*, the ‘Legendc of Good Women*. The appetite 
for the kind of knowledge supplied in these poems is boundless, but 
no feeling is shown for the beauty of the telling in the original Latin. 
Yet if the original had been in French, Chaucer would have felt its 
beauty in every nerve of his being. 

The Renaissance : — 


The Renaissance is a familiar term to denote the very remark- 
eble change that touched the mind, and through the mind the 
literature, of Europe at the end of the Middle Ages. But we arc 
concerned with only one aspect of it, that which suggested its name, 
the ‘rebirth* of learning and with its effect upon English literature. 
The kind of learning that was reborn was of course classical, 
especially the study of Greek. The home of Renaissance was Italy 
where the way was already paved by Dante. But the real credit of 
leading this movement goes to Boccaccio and Petra rch who have 
much of the spirit of Renaissance mingling with their medievalism, 
^r the fall of Constantinople in 1453 the Greek scholars fled to 
Italy. They created a new interest in ancient Greek literature. 
Oassical literature woke into life after a long period of slumber. 

There was a new appreciation of beauty and exactness of form in 

t e ^at classic authors. Again, there was a revival of anceint. 
t^rreck ideas and ideals, ending in some cases in a sort of cult of 
pagamssm. Moreover, there was the rise of what has been called 
umamsm. ending m some cases in the assertion of the individual at 

R eeneml character- 

I u it tended to differ with the different 

nahonal characters of the countries it visited. In England the 

Renai^ancc entered in the closing years of Ure Hfteenth cent^! 
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In England it affected literature later and more slowly than it did 
on the Continent. It was in an age enriched by the treasures of 
Italian and French literature that Renaissance affected literature in 
England. Its delayed influence proved beneficial in other respects 
also. In England its progress was coincided by the movement of 
the Reformation. The Renaissance with its aspiration for beauty 
and its cult of every kind of energy was prone to engender im- 
morality and laxity in manners, as it really had done in Italy. These 
unhealthy forces were held in check by the movement of Reforma- 
tion. In fact the Elizabethan literature is the splendid outcome of 
this ally of Renaissance and Reformation. 


In tracing the classical influences on the Elizabethan age with 
its abundant and varied output — an age moreover in which almost 
every author had a tincture of classical knowledge — it is impossible 
to do more than make some general remarks. Let us begin with 
Thomas Moore. The conception of Moore’s ‘Utopia’ is not new, 
Plato’s ‘Republic’ has given a description of an ideal state, and 
Moore certainly knew a good deal about the ‘Republic*. It is also 
certain that he had long studied and enjoyed what he could get 
hold of among the works of Lucian, including the ‘True History*. 
That he was thinking of Lucian will appear almost certain in the 
introductory chapters, whatever one may think of the later and 
more serious parts of the book. It has often been suggested that the 
English Renaissance owes much of its special character to the famous 
Dutch scholar Erasmus, an intimate friend of Moore. Hu mMt 
influential writings were the ‘Adages’, the ‘Colloquies’, the ‘Praise 
of Folly’ and his edition of the New Testament with his Latin 
paraphrase of the Greek. Although these works are in Latin, they 
were for a long time the familiar reading of all educated Englis 
men. They rivalled in popularity the ancient classics themselves. 


Before we proceed to mention classical influences on Elizabe- 
than authors, we should keep in mind that English c assica 

scholarship made very little progress during the sixteen 
compared with the achievements first of Italy and t cno r . 
‘Whatever the reasons, the primacy in scholarship passed rom y 
to Fiance. There was also a brilliant Renaissance in Spam, the 

leaven of which worked in English literature. r i • ai 

it must be said that, while there was a great increase of classical 

scholarship in England, particularly at the Universities, *h 

scholars now went to the genuine classics for the ma ena 
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studies, English authors fell into a habit of absorbing classical 
influences rather through French and Spanish than directly.” 

As for Spenser, it is evident that he was a good classical scholar 
for an Englishman of his time. Classical influences are strong upon 
him. They are evident as early as the ^Shephcardes Calender*. In 
it Spenser probably was following Theocritus, whom he knew, if not 
in the orignal Greek, in some version ; in Theocritus he found 
sufficient precedent for the use cf rustic language and the description 
of rustic life. Inspite of the dream-like element in so much of his 
work Spenser was a thoroughly English person, and it was an 
English instinct in him to go for the matter of his pastorals to the 
countryside he knew. At the same time there is an odd and not 
disagreeable mixture of rural England and classical divinities and 
conventions. The characters have often Greek names and seem to 
know a good deal of classical mythology. Classical elements run 
through all Spenser’s work, including such parts of it as, like the 
‘Faerie Queen’ itself, appear utterly unclassical in conception* 

structure and metre. Spenser’s conception of Beauty and Love, as 

expressed more particularly in the ‘Foure Hymnes’, was very influe- 
nced by that of Plato whose ‘Symposium* and ’Phaedrus* he had 
read. 

It has often been remarked that Sir Philip Sidney is a typical 

figure of the English Renaissance at its best, and the statement is 

true. He was something of a scholar and he was deeply imbued 

with classical influences as they came to him modified by the 

Rcnai^nce temperament and the Renaissance interpretation of • 

antiquity His ‘Arcadia’ shows the influence of Xenophon’s 

Cyropaedia As for the style of the book it is distinctly classical 

m the len^ and involution of its sentences. And all through there 

arc the classical allusions which no Renaissance book could be 
witnouts 


became in time a thing pecu- 

lr«rta”* ® it must be s^ghi 

in «rtain performances organised by the medieval Church tht 

worfsofwhich were Latin. The Latin had ultimatS 
^vernacular, but it was there Brst. Nor was the cla^i^l 
by any means forgotten in the Middle Ages, though it had 
chlnge ^h“‘ r“.^"8Ush practice. The RenaLsancetoihtI 

Change. The native drama of the time was rougnt a 

among those who could read Latin, in comparison 
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Tragedy and Plautus and Terence for Comedy. But the classical 
drama proved a failure and was ultimately substituted by what is 
known as the romantic drama. However, the impact of the 
classical drama upon the kind that did succeed, and above all upon 
Shakespeare, is too important to be passed over without some 
comment. Of the plays believed to be composed by Shakespeare no 
less than seven, not counting 'Cymbeline*, have a classical subject. 
They are ‘Titus Andronicus’, ‘Julius Caesar*, ‘Timon of Athens’, 
Antony and Cleopatra’, Troilus and Cressida’, ‘Coriolanus’ and 
‘Pericles Prince of Tyre*. Of these ‘Titus Andronicus* is a typical 
Senecan tragedy with all its rhetorical emphasis and horrific 
incidents. With this conception of classical tragedy in his mind 
Shakespeare came upon North’s translation of Plutarch. Here he 
found not only a dramatic vision of history but credible h uman 
beings, not the shadowy type that stalk upon the Senecan stage. 
What Plutarch did for Shakespeare was to give him the means of 
seeing the great ancients as they really were. For in general 
Shakespeare follows plutarch with great fidelity. 


In John Milton, so far as England is concerned, the classical 
Renaissance culminates. Classical scholarship was not with Milton 
an end in itself. From his youth he had dedicated himself to poet*7- 
He had two things to master— the technique and the 
poetry. Like every other educated man of his time he believed tha 
the classics were still the unapproached models of style and, m 
their mythology and philosophy, the great solves 
material. Classical influences are visible upon Milton 
very beginning of bis poetic career. ‘Comus is full of clararal 
reminiscence and shows an unequalled sensitiveness to every ^ 
site turn and phrase of ancient poetic style. ‘Lyc.di« is ™ 
with all the conventions of the Pastoral. 'Paradise Lost s a h«Wy 
personal thing but many classical elements have gone to making 
Ind above all the epic style of VirgU. Milton equal, Virgil m the 

architecture of verse-paragraph. Then in *«» ° “ 

line overflows into another Milton resemble. Virgil. ° 

more important affinity between the Miltonje and ^ ^ 

They aretoth personal in contrast with the ^ 

classical model. Following the use of epic 

in ‘Paradise Lost’ many conventional devices Regained’ 

machinery and the Homeric type ofsimile. In Paradise Kcga 
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which is the source of nearly all his best poetry, that natural objects 
have a life and almost a personality of their own, has an odd Tcsemb* 
lance to the feelings which must have inspired Greek mythology^ 
but never found clear expression in Greek or in any other literature 
known to him before he gave it that expression in English. His ‘Ode 
to Duty* is as fine an example of the classical style as we shall easily 
And in the language-pure, unadorned, lucid, alive with concentrated 
emotion. It is certainly more truly classical than the Odes of Gray. 
‘Laodamia*, greatly inferior in poetic intensity, has a noble simpli* 
city of style that may fairly be called classical. One might make a 
list of such exceptions, but they do not alter the fact that he does 
not any more than Coleridge or Scott or Byron draw inspiration 
from the fclassics. 


Shelley read Greek eagerly and it was a permanent source of 
inspiration to him. The idea of a golden age which would return if 
men would only abolish war and its causes, and follow their natural 
instincts crops up quite often in ancient literature. The sects of the 
Stoics maintained that all men were citizens of one city — the City 
of the World or even the City of God— and urged them to live 
according to nature. Thus even if Godwin had never written a word 
Shelley was able to find in the classics material to feed the flame of 
his enthusiasm. Shelley was very much influenced by Platonism. 
His ‘Hymn to Intellectual Beauty’ is Platonic in conception. The 
strong sense of an immortal world behind the veil of the mortal 
(which is the essence of Platonism) operates powerfully is a great 
deal of Shelley’s finest verse, in ‘Alastar’, in ‘Epipsychidion’ and 
much else. Some of his most exquisite poetry is inspired by sheer 
delight in Greek mythology. Such is the ‘Hymn of Pan’, the, 
‘Arcthusa’, poem and other things almost as good. The 'Eclogues’ 
especially the .tenth, helped to inspire ‘Adonais’, but the general 
conception of Shelley’s poem is more indebted to the ‘Lament for 
Bion’ of the Greek bucolic poet Moschus. Bion himself had written 
a ‘lament for Adonis’, which also was famifiar to Shelley and pro- 
bably suggested the title of his own celcy. But the most massive 
ewdcncc of the inspiration drunk by Shelley from Greek poetry is 
Prometheus Unbouud*. ‘Prometheus Unbound' is more essentially 
Greek m spirit, though less in form, than ‘Samson Agonistes' which 

II^’' ‘Prometheus 

Unbound strikes one not indeed as like a drama of the Perclean age 

hut as like what the Periclean drama might have been in the hands 
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of a great lyrical poet, who was not writing for the stage* ‘Hellas’ 
is obviously fashioned on the model of the ‘Persians* of Aeschylus. 
Its famous final chorus derives immediately from the fourth eclogue 
of Virgil. But the idea is Greek and was borrowed by Virgil 
himself. 

Shelley said, “Keats was a Greek.” Keats could not read 
Greek spirit came to him through translations, book of references 
and Greek sculpture. A critic has said that ‘Hyperion* “is in poetry 
what the Elgin marbles arc in sculpture”; and it is certain that the 
“calm grandeur” of Greek art, its majesty and symmetry and simpli- 
city, its economy of ornament and subordination of parts to the 
whole, came to Keats through the sight of Elgin marbles. This influ- 
ence is most plain in the odes ‘On Indolence* and On a Grecian Um*. 
Keats was temperamentally Greek. The Hellens were lovers of 
beauty: so is Keats. To him, as to them, the expression of beauty 
is the ideal of all art; and that such an ideal should be full, lofty 
and severe is due to the fact that beauty finds its expression in the 
fullest development of all that goes to make up human perfection. 
He is a Greek, too, in his manner of personifying the powers o 
Nature He sees the spirit of Autumn, as a Greek would have seen, 
in human form of firm outlines. The world of Greek paganism 
lives again in his verse; with all its frank sensuousness and joy o 
life with all its mysticism and deep hearted questioning of natural 


world. 

Tennyson studied the classical art in the classics 
‘Ulysses’ is based on a classical subject and its style has a g 
of Homeric majestic simplicity. His most successful work ™ epm 
vein, ‘The passmg of Arthur, is only a fragment TejV^^ 

dramatic power. It is interesting ^ literal 

He has translated a passage from the Iliad wi 

fidelity, but the result is pure Tennyson, j,it of 

movement, but very fine in its own way and perhaps the bt 

Homeric translation we have. But there rs one — ‘ 
classical though not Attic, with whom Tennyson has ^ «mark^ 

affinity. This is theocritus. What 

imitation of Theocritus is shown ^ ® y jyom yonder 

•Princess’, which begins : ‘‘?’”'Ji°7’^°b“;d’orthe poems 

mountain height.** 'Idylls of the ^ing 

specifically called ‘cpyllia* which are ® ith episodes 

TheocrituL The ‘epyllia* deal in a quasi-epic manner with episod 
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drawn from the old mythology, just as the ‘Idylls of the king* deal 
not with the Arthurian legend as a whole but with episodes drawn 
from it. 


Though Browing translated two plays of Euripides and the 
^Agamemmon’ of Aeschylus, he was evidently inacpable of reflecting 
the genuine Greek spirit. But the case with Arnold is quite different 
He represented, often in practice, always by precept, the tendencies 
of classical art as no one else had done before in English literature. 
He was a born classicist : a lover of shapeliness; restraint, clarity 
simplicity. However, he was not always successful in translating 
his precepts into practice. ‘Merope*, a tragedy on the Greek mode), 
is a failure. The poem where Arnold’s theories are most successfully 
carried out in practice and where also he attains to a high level of 
poetic excellence, is ‘Sohrab and Rustam*. It has an artistic design 
and structure, a restraint both of style and sentiment, and a rugged 
simplicity, of diction suiting its barbaric theme. It is a perfect 
design perfectly executed, recalling frequently the stateliness of 
Homer, Sophocles, and Virgil. He presents one of the best examples 
in English of the classical spirit — of its self-possession, its freedom 
from vagueness, its naked statement. A poet of life’s “sick hurry” 
and “divided aims**, he never loses the cool balance of his own 
mind. The stream of his verse runs ever placidly like his own Oxus 
“out of the mist and hum” of Victorian England. He is classical 
in his use of Homeric similes also. Finally in ‘Thyrsis* and ‘The 
Scholar Gipsy* there is an approximation to the classical pastoral. 

The pre-RaphaeUtc poets were, with the exception of Swin- 
burne, not greatly indebted to Greek or Latin. Swinburne was a 
grod Gr^ scholar and had great sympathy with the Greek spirit 
TOs may be seen in ‘Atlanta in Calydon*. ‘Erechtheus*, ‘Anactoria*. 
Itylus* and other poems of his inspired by Greek subject. His 

sense of form never leaves him. nor his purity of diction; and so far 

he IS classical. But his inability to control his inspiration is the 
opposite of classical. Nevertheless his classical background was 
of the utmost value to him; he is always at his best when he has a 
Clascal subject He also attempted the Pastoral Elegy in his poem 
on the death of Baundelair, which may be compared with ‘Thyrsis. 

Fading of the classical inauence 


The tread of contemporary literature is not ciassical- it is 
Pfrhaps even anti-ciassicai. The causes of this change are numerous. 
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The chief no doubt was the appearance of formidable rivals to 
the classical not merely in the sciences but in the study of modern 
subject in general and particularly of modem languages. What has 
affected the position of the classics is the interest in other studies. 
The ability to read Latin or Greek with any case or pleasure cannot 
be acquired except by protracted effort, for which the schools could 
no longer afford the time, if modern subject were not be neglected. 
To neglect their own litetature, not to mention that of France or 
Germany, for the sake of struggling laboriously through Euripides 
or Virgil seemed to most people extraordinarily foolish. 


The change of course has been gradual. There are some 
authors, Bridges for instance and Housman and Gilbert Murray, 
who have lived all their lives with the classics. They carry on the 
Victorian tradition, even the metrical experiments of Bridges, like 
those of Sidney and Spenser, being based on classical practice. A 
large proportion of Bridges* work was actually on classical subjects 
and all of it is full of classical reminiscence. In all Bridges’ best 
work (which does not include the ‘Testament of Beauty*) the diction 
is choice and often exquisite, the form succinct and precise, so that 
frequently attains a portion of that Dorique delicacy which Wotton 
discovered in the verses of youthful Milton. The finish and per- 
fection of Housman’s work is extraordinary. To say things with 


clearness, brevity and simplicity is the great aim of the most 
characteristic classical art. No fair critic can deny the cleam^, 
brevity and simplicity ofHousman’s style. He is not omctly like 
any ancient poet, though he sometimes recalls the finer epigram m 
the ‘Greek Anthology*; he has more of the form than the spirit of 
the ancients. He is more directly influenced by Heine than by ^y. 
Greek or Roman. But no scholar can fail to see the perva^ng 
influence of classical literature in all that he wrote. Indc^it 
could not be otherwise, for his critical work on the ancient, cspcciaUy 
the Latin, poets is quite of the first order. Gill^rt Murry is no 
doubt best known by his translations from the Greek tomausts, 
but all his writing is informed by a spirit of liberal humanism, whic 
is characteristically Greek. Masefield ha. written a ^ 

the subject of Pompey the Great and a verse drama on of 

the Spanish Armada which clearly owes much to the ° 

Aeschylus. Even when he has not a classical subject he 

remind one of the ancients. Thus many of the 

Royal’ make one think of Homer’s. It is not easy to discuss the 
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the classical influences are not much marked. But there is some- 
thing ironical in the fact that the finest passages of it are exactly 
those which owe their inspiration to the classical writers and not to 
the Bible. ‘Samson Agonistes’ is based on Greek model. The play 
is devoid of dramatic tension and interest. But as dramatic poetry 
it is magnificent: It is the only English tragedy of the classical 
type sueSciently in the grand style to be put on a level as mere 
writing with the Greek masterpieces. Inspite of its Hebraic, and 
even more English, spirit it is one of the most classical poems of 
considerable length in English literature. 


The Restoration Period and the Eighteenth Century 

During the first half of the Sevententh century the supremacy 
of France in classical scholarship had its effect on French literature. 
The school of writers known as the Pie* iade under its leader 
Ronsard sought to accommodate the French language to the graces 
of classical style. They particulary affected ‘odes’ in the manner of 
Horace and Pindar. The work thus produced was often exqubite 
or at least charming, but the Pie’ iade was addicted to prettinesscs 
and conceits, which are not in the best Attic taste. The somewhat 
artificial prettiness enraged Malherbe, who thought that poetry 
should be the flower of common sense. His opinion prevaUed and 
was later defended by Boileau. He maintained that hb view was 
the true K^on taught by the classics. To live In accordance with 
nature is the ^t maxun of the ancient sages, who added that this 
IS the same thmg to live in accordance with reason. The ancient 
P«ts BoUeau considered, believed this and acted upon ^eir S 
•To Mpy nature is to copy them”, says Pope, and they are modeli 
ofg^ sense as well as noble Inspiration. With this view there was 

anothw combing, largely adopted from Horace. The good poet 
What the age admired then was good sense, po“TrfIy“«p ^5 

and an almost geometrical regularity of form With ^ 

regularity of metre. It must^ aUowtd Z 

80 much wrong as madequate. It b a view u • . ** 
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Upto his time satire was composed under the impression that it 
ought to be rugged, if not uncouth. Dryden saw — and here the 
new doctrine of ‘correctness’ was entirely helpful— that, to be 
effective, satire cannot be too highly polished. Dryden then did 
not take much from his English precursors, but went direct to the 
Latin models, above all to Juvenal, who suited him better than 
Horace. Dryden has got the invective force of Juvenal, his 
inexhaustible variety and resource, his moral superiority to the men 
he assails. Pope has not this superiority ; he is jealous and spiteful. 
He takes Dryden’s weapon of personal satire, polishes it still further 
and envenoms it. But of course it all goes back in the long run to 
the ancient satirists. 

The danger inherent in the cult of correctness is that the 
correctness is apt to be pursued for its own sake. This is sometimes 
the case with Dryden and Pope and it is more so with their 
followers. Their imitators had in general little to say, and then 
the inadequacy of the doctrine was revealed. ‘The emptiness of it 
began pretty soon to make itself felt, and this enabled Thompson 
even in Pope’s life-time to make a success with his 'Season*. But the 
classical influence on Thompson is stronger than is generally 
thought. The style is obviously affected by Milton is more Latin 
than anything in Pope, Beyond Milton he looked to Virgil, for he 
could not hare written the Seasons without thinking of the Georgies’, 
Thompson then, while he may have started a ‘return to nature , 
was not leading a rebellion against the classics. What he did rebel 
against was the tyranny of heroic couplet. This revolt did not find 
a recruit in Johnson who reverted to the Dryden Pope tradition. 
Johnson’s two famous satires, ‘London’ and ‘The Vanity of Human 
Wishes* continue the work of Dryden and Pope in their manner 
but with sufficient independence. His model was Juvenal. ‘London 
is an imitation of the third satire of Juvenal, ‘The Vanity of Human 
Wishes’ a like imitetion of the tenth. They are not so brilliant as 
their originals or as the work of Dryden and Pope; but they have a 
greater moral dignity than any of the three, and to express this 
dignity was a real contribution to English satire. 

It must be aUowed that both in extent and in accuracy of 
classical learning Johnson was excelled by his younger contemporary 
Gray. Inspite of this Gray is usually represented as turning 
back upon the classical tradition. It is true that Gray discards ffie 
Popian couplet; it is not true he has ceased to be classical. His 
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style is more steeped in classical reminisence than that of any other 
poet since Milton. The inversions and personifications of which he 
is so fond are merely external evidences of a classical cast of thought 
which could only be tlie result of living daily aud intensely with the 
Latin poets. He knew the Greek poets too. In the famous ‘Elegy 
the setting is English but the sentiments and their expression 
remember the classics at every turn. The ‘Hymn to Adversity’, 
which has a special interest as having suggested Wordsworth’s ‘Ode 
to Duty,* was itself pretty clearly suggested by some lines to Nemesis 
by Mesomedes, a Greek poet of the second contury. Thus Gray, 
and we must say the same of Colins, did not really divert the stream 
of classical influence. The century remained faithful to the classical 

tradition. Even Blake and Bums do not attack it; they are merely 
outside it. 


Though the eighteenth century boasted of “reforming our 
numbers”, it was far more successful in reforming prose. The 
contury provided a standard prose. The foundations of a plain, 
lucid and conversational style were laid by Dryden. How far he 
had any classical writer in mind is doubtful. Yet consciously or 
not he was leading English into what is the main tradition of 
classical prose. The prose of Swift with its strong sense of form 
Its punty and conciseness, its disdain of flowers of speech is moi4 
influenced by classical example than he himself thought. Addison 
made a style of his own, of exquisite grace and urbanity; but 
Addison, who was an excellent Latin scholar, knew very well that 
Aesc were Horatiaa qualities, and it is not at aU improbable that 
Horace was his chief inspiration. For the ‘Satires and ‘Epistles* 
mu<^ more akin to prose than to poetry, and the misdon of 

gcrad taste and good manncix by gentle ridicule, was exac^the 
mission of Addison. The prose of the later eighteenth century was 
also very mimh influenced by the classics. Johnson’s head ^ ftfll 

of^tin words and turns of phrase; Gibbon’s classical background 

Ci-cS 

Coming to the novel we can say that Richardsnn 
^..cal background. But it is very dkrout wSdin^ Ho 

ancient authors, some of them GreA® 

recognises in Fielding a feUow student. iBu. moto ^^a^r^* 
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any number of references and allusions is his conception of the 
novel as a comic epic in prose. He thought of taking the heroics 
out of the epic, bringing it down to the level of ordinary life and, 
so to speak, humanising it. He was always satirising the heroic 
pose, in Jonathan Wild* or another. But he did not mean his 
satire to apply to Homer or Virgil. His real object was rather 
to be a sort of prose Homer, saving himself from the absurdity or 
presumption of this by the use of irony and humour. He knew 
the famous criticism of ‘Odyssey* by an ancient writer, quoted by 
Aristotle, that it was a mirror of human life. Fielding saw that the 
novel should be a mirror of human life and not merely (as Richard- 
son had thought) the history of a human soul. Both Smollett and 
Sterne were booking men, and their books were largely the Latin 
authors. Smollett was the better scholar. The Roman dinner in 
‘Pergerine Pickle* comes from the author*s own reading, not from a 
dictionary of antiquities. Even Gk)ldsmith, it will be remembered, 
bring a little Greek into the ‘Vicar of Wakefield*. Though the chief 
readers of the novels were women who were utterly devoid of classi- 
cal knowledge, the force of tradition was so strong that the novelists 
were conscious of the classical back-ground. 


Nineteenth Gentnry:— 

The eighteenth century is Mess, and the nineteenth is more, 
classical than it seems. By this is not meant that the eighteenth 
century paid only lip service to classical canons of taste and rules 
of composition. On the contrary it wholeheartedly adopted them 
and to the best of its ability applied them. But who docs not feel 
that the eighteenth century is, of all periods of English history, the 
most thoroughly and typically English ? On the other hand the 
nineteenth century, while ostentatiously breaking t e etters o 
classicism, docs not really repudiate the genuine classics. It rather 
looks in them for things the eighteenth century had passed over, 
uncared for unobserved. It discovers the 

Iherlture that It makes its discoveries. I^tin suffers an undue 
neglcc. “If .he eighteenth i. ou, Latin. 

Greek, century. 

Classical background scarcely entered the most charactensuc 
work of Wordsworth. Coleridge and Scott. They felt the classical 
influence; but were not penetrated by i^ Wordsworth » conviction. 
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it is very distinctly 
there, because he uses it. His style is precise and concentrated; he 
experiments with form, as the classics rarely did, but he is never 
formless, as his imitators too often are« A man who has written 
sympathetically of Virgil and Dryden is not hostile to the classical 
tradition. 


classical bockground of Mr. Eliot, although 


The influence of the ancient classics upon English literature is 
an historical fact. It has not ceased and it cannot cease, because it 
is now a vital part of English culture. It may however become 
greatly less, “It has not at all impossible that classical education 
will, become so impoverished as to be hardly worth while for 
the ordinary student, and that the reading of Homer and Virgil 
will be left to a handful of scholars. What the historian observes is 
that it has happened before. Indeed that is an understatement; it 
has been by far the prevalent state of affairs in the history of 
Western Eiuope. But the study of the classics always revived. So 
there is no reason to expect that it wiU disappear. There is no 
reason even to expect that immediate and direct influence of the 
classics on authors will disappear. For a work of art like the 
‘Odyssey* or the 'Aeneid* is not like a scientific hypothesis; it is not 
disapproved, it loses none of its authority from the lapse of time, 
rather it inreases that authority.” (J, A. K. Thomson) 

An historical fact however needs an interpretation and is 
generally susceptible of many. In the case with which we have been 
dealing the explanation are many and they are all true. For the 
cl^ic change before our eyes even as we look at them. They arc 
changing at the present moment. An attempt has been made to 
Show how they looked to man of the Middle Ages, to the Rcnaii- 
^nce, to the eighteenth century, to the nineteenth, to our own. 
Every age looks in the classics for what it likes and takes what suits 
It. The sigmficance of the classics is inexhaustible or at least has 
not been exhausted. This perhaps ensures their permanence. 




8. Literatare and Self Expression 

Or 

The Man Behind the Book 

“A good book is the precious life-blood of a master-spirit, 
embalmed and treasured up on purpose to a life beyond life.’* 

{Milton) 

As is the soul behind a body so is the man behind the book. 
The inktinted pages— bound and made available to the readers — 
do not constitute a book. A book is an animated organic whole 
where the writer has imparted the charm of the personality. When 
we read a book, it appears as if the author was holding an intimate 
conversation with us. Sometimes he speaks in a mellifluous tone, 
and sometimes he pours out venom also. But speak he must. Out 
of every line vibrates his voice — voice which is audible to our inner 
ear. Whether literature is "the criticism of life”, or "an instru- 
ment of self discovery”, or the record of the "best that is known 
and thought in the world”, none can ignore the indomitable spirit 
of the man behind the book— spirit which pervades through it. 
Behind this expression or communication or representaUon there is 
the motive force provided by a man of flesh and blood ^ 

some hypothetical agency or by some mysterious disembodied force. 

If literature be at bottom an expression of life, and if it be 

by virtue of the life which it expresses that it makes its special 

appeal, then the ultimate secret of its interest must be sought in its 

essentially personal character. Literature, according^^to Mathew 

Arnold’s much discussed definition is a ^criticism of hfc » ^ 

can mean only that it is an interpretation of hfe 

itself in the mind of the interpreter. It is with the cn . 

interpreter, therefore, that we have 6rst to do. The 

hits the nail on the head- “Art is life seen through a 

ment", for the mirror which the artist holds up to t e wo 

him is of necessity the mirror of his own persona ity. 

“A great hook is bom of the brain and heart of its author. 

he has put himself into its pages ; they partake “‘I ” ' 
instinct with his individuality. It is to the man in rte book, t 
fore, that to begin with we have to 6nd our way. We have ge 
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to know him as an individual. To establish personal intercourse with 
our books in a simple, direct, human way, should thus be our primary 
and constant purpose. We want first of all to become, not scholars, 
but good readers only when we make our reading a matter of close 
and sympathetic companionship. ^^Personal experience**, it has been 
rightly said, **is the basis of all real literature** ; and to enter into 
such personal experience, and to share it, is similarly the basis of 
all real literary culture. A great book owes its greatness in the 
first instance to the greatness of the personality which gave it life ; 
for what we call genius is only another name for freshness and 
originality of outlook upon the world, of insight, and of thought. 
The mark of a really great book is that it has something fresh and 
original to say, and that it says this in a fresh and independent 
way. It is the utterance of one who has himself been close to those 
aspects of life of which he speaks, who has looked at them with 
his own eyes, who by the keenness of his vision has seen more 
deeply into things, and by the strength of his genius has apprehended 
their meaning more powerfully than the common race of men ; and 
who in addition has the artist's wonderful faculty of making us 
see and feel with him. «A good book says”, as Milton finely says 
in words which, however hackneyed, can hardly be too often 

repeated, ”is the precious life-blood of a master spirit, embalmed 

and treasured up on purpose to a life beyond life.” To throw 
open our whole nature to the quickening influence of such a master 
spirit, to let his life-blood flow freely into our veins, is the preli- 
minary step in literary culture— the final secret of aU profitable 

” {W. H. Hudson) 


Literature, in the works of Shakespeare, is a mirror held up to 
nature, i. a redection of life. This reflection or picture of life 
appeals to us because it has a ring of truth or sincerity. Yet it is 
difHcult to say what truth is, except perhaps in the strictly scientific 

^ truth of Ide which the man of letters presents in his writings. 

What literature presents-is not a mere transcription of reality not 
a photographic representation, but reality as seen through the 
mental and emotional lens of the artist. Art is man added to 

Mtme (Reality 1 . The camera is a dead, mindless and emotionless 
machine and so it reproduces mechanically, without any selection 
or onions whoever is exposed to its lens. Not so fa 

of the artist. The artist has his own imaginative and nmlZal 
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reactions which he expresses in his work. Literature is the repre- 
sentation not of the objective fact but of the artist’s mood, of his 

lesponse to Reality. “To a poet in a lover’s mood,” says Lqmboni, 
the sea smiles with him in his joy, the winds whisper the name of 
his beloved, the stars look down on him with friendly eyes ; to the 
same poet in another mood, the same sea looks grim and cruel, the 
winds mock the sighs, and the cold stars watch him with a passion- 
less inscrutable gaze.” When the same object does not appear the 
same twice to an artist how can it produce the same impressions 
or arouse the same sentiments in two different artists ? One poet 
may go into raptures over the loveliness of the flower, while the 
other may shed tears over its temporary beauty. Wordsworth 
finds the daffodils a source of joy : 

”For oft when on my couch I lie 
In vacant or in pensive mood. 

They flash upion that inward eye 
Which is the bliss of solitude ; 

And then my heart with pleasure fills. 

And dances with the daffodils.” 

The same flowers, on the other hand, fills the heart of Herrick 
with sorrow : 

‘Tair dafibdils, we weep to see 
You haste away so soon : 

And yet the early rising sun 
Has not attain’d his noon.” 

The reason for these divergent reactions to one and the same object 

is that art does not represent the purely external aspect of an object 

or event but the impressions produced upon the mind of the artist 

by them. Thus art is an imaginative representation of nature of 

reality. “Art is the presentation of the real in its mental aspect.” 

( IV. B. Worsfold) 

Before elucidating the significance of the impress of a writer s 
personality on his books further it will be fruitful to discuss the 
claim that literature is essentially the reflection of the spirit of the 
times in which it is created. A great book is thus not so much a 
mirror of the mind and heart of its author as of the thoughts and 
sentiments ofthe people in whose midst the author lived and had 

his being. Elizabethan poetry and drama are an indication of the 

zest for life, vigour and spirit of adventure which charactcmcd the 

people ofthe glorious age, whUc the plays of Congreve, Shadwell 
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and Etheredge reflect the depths to which court morals and, through 
it, the general code of public morality had sunk during the days of 
the Restoration. Again, the Elizabethan era was essentially an age 
of poetry and song and the best geniuses of the period adopted it as 
the vehicle of their literary art, whereas the eighteenth century, the 
indispensable century, according to Mathew Arnold, was primarily 
an age of prose and reason and, therefore, the best literary artists 
of this period turned to prose and not to poetry. The Spectator, 
The Tatler, Boswell’s Life of Johnson, the Battle of Books, could 
not have been written in the days of Queen Elizabeth even if their 
authors had been born then. Again the bitterness of the party 
factions, the prevailing cynicism, lack of idealism and facile opti- 
mism of the age of Queen Anne alone could inspire 'work like The 
Rape of the Lock, the Satires of Dryden and the Plays of Sheridan. 
Every writer of the age, it may be pointed out, came under the 
spell of France and pseudo«classicism, with its accent on reason, 
balance, moderation, prejudice against sentiment and emotion, 
aversion to the past and the charms of the nature. On the 
other hand when the shackles of classicism were snapped in the 
early 19th century and Romanticism swept over England and 
Europe, all the writers of the first thirty years of that century 
shared a common love of nature, flights of imagination and 
emotion, passion for the past and contempt for the established 
cannons of art. The literature of the 20th century also possesses 
some characteristics which arc common to the age— freedom 
of ^e sexes, the spirit of interrogation, the frustration and 
disiUusionmcnt caused by the two World Ware, the ’role of science 
pMticularly of biology and psychology, democratic ideal and 
soaal^. The plays of Shaw and the novels of Galsworthy arc 
^entiaUy the product of the age. A poem like T. S, EUot’s Waste 
^d is characteristic ofthe 20th century even as the Rope Tf the 

every -hef;: 

product of his age and surroundings to a certain extent and 
« why hteraturc i. a reflection of Zeitgeist, the spirit of 

dualitf‘h^*'i'“’ retains his indivi- 

eaprt^o^to The°e^'^’ T. 

.idHt of his age hut he“aiso^^^‘t* ^ .te' ' t^u'^o^tte^’^^ 
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is the creature as well as the creator of his age. Those students 
and literary historians who see in literature only a process of 
social growth mistake the real point at issue. Thus the French 
critic Taine underrated the element of personality in his Literary 
History of the British People. He ignored the great truth that th 6 
genius of the man of letters always manages to transcend the 
bounds of race and country. It is in this context that Lytton 
Strachey observes that Pindar could have written under the Georges 
and Keats on the eve of the battle of Marathon. Again, Milton’s 
Paradise Lost was a great challenge to the age of cynicism, law 
morals and satirical literature. Milton revolted rather than 
reflected the spirit of his times. Similarly, despite all the propij 
tious atmosphere of heroism, noble ideals and love of song and 
drama, the Elizabethan age could produce only one and not WO 
Shakespearcs. How it is done nobody can say. The fact is that 
no formula will elucidate, no analysis explain the original, 
mysterious and incommunicable clement of personal genius. 

The English romantic poets of the first half of the 19th century 

are all described as belonging to a co^on **‘®*T^ j 

how striking are the distinctions which distinguish the work 

each of them ! Wordsworth and Shelly, for instance, evince a love 

^nature but the nature worship of one is easily 

from that of the other. Again Shelly is consumed ^ 

to regenerate humanity ; Wordsworth, too aims at 

IcL of mankind but he lacks the fire and — .T 

On the other hand Keats has no such “ “ X alter 

art and he is content to be an wo«h.p^r 

of beauty wherever it be. Byron is int embittered him 

aspects of nature, while the experiences of his We 

so much that he is not a constructive 

scoffing at mankind and his age. In sh p 

poraries, Scott chose the medieval age M t 

Ld became the father of historical fic^mnjf i^^^^own^^^^ 

his contemporary, Jane Auten. seeiM ^duced*^ fiction of the 

the romantic influences of the age, ,be „adition of classicism 

domestic countryside life which f^WnaWy which makes the 
in many ways. It is the writer “ '“^'‘“ Vto A Nightingale; 

Immortality Ode of Wordsworth, KeatisOd 

Shelley’s Skylark. Byron’s Childe Harold ™ 

Austin^ Pride and Prejudice occupy ha, a 

large mansion of English literature. Each of these 
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(significance of its owd» because the mind which created it was a 
distinct entity not to be confounded with any other. 

The common influences of a particular age often produce 

varying impressions and reactions of its people. Dickens and 

Thackeray, Tennyson and Browning, Hardy and Meredith furnish 

some of the most characteristic examples of contemporaries being 

poles apart in their outlook and literary work. David Copper- 

field and Vanity Fair, products of the same era, present two entirely 

different pictures of Victorian life. Both Tennyson and Browning 

felt the impact of modern science but reacted in a different way. 

The contrast between Hardy and Mcredeth also illustrates that 

the man is always present behind the book. Hardy is an avowed 

tragedian, while Meredith, the exponent of the Comic Spirit, 

though both lived at the same time. Hardy’s tragic conception 

challenges comparison with some of the greatest exponents of this 

art. In Shakespeare, tragedy is largely a product of the tragic 

flow of the heroes and the heroines but in Hardy’s novels 

the tragic characters are shown as victims of an unfeeling and 

capricious fate. Tragedy has been attempted by other writers 

too, such as Galsworthy, but his tragic conception again is very 

different. If in Hardy the villain of the piece is a malignant fate, 

in Galsworthy society is put into the dock. Forsyte Saga arouses 

different emotions than those which we experience while going 

through Tess because their creators had different visions of the 
tragic life. 


* 

We trace the man behind the book through his choice of 
subject-matter, philosophy of life, artistic principles, choice of 
Uterary forms, but one of most important features to know an 
puthor IS to study his style. The style is the man. This remark 
M profoundly true, for a person’s style is not like the glove he wears 
hMd, nay it ,s like his very skin, a part and parcel of his 
^ g. There is a magic m the way an artist handles words in 
prose and poetry. The secret of this magic is the author’s exclu- 
me ^^ssion. THus Bacon is a master of teme, conci^ eSa- 
matic p^e in prose even as Pope is unsurpassed in epigramltic 
verse Addison writes inimitable pedestrian prose! wh“re^ 
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fiery, eloquent and fierce like the hot lava of a volcano. Charles 
Lamb gives a quaint and archaic prose enlivened with Puckish 
humour. Dr. Johnson was incapable of writing simple prose like 
that of Addison, and cultivated a style which gave rise , to the 
nickname of “Johnsonese”. In poetry Milton's style is stately 
and sublime, while Wordsworth is shorn of all ornament. Tennyson 
is ornate and senorous, whereas Browning deliberately turned his 
back on verbal sweetness and thus his style is rugged though 
powerful. The same variations are found in regard to the mctcrical 
effects of different poets. The eccentricities of style are most in 
evidence in modern English literature. The free verse of Robert 
Bridges, the absence of all metres in the work of ultra-modem p«ts, 
the quaint prose of Joyce’s Ulysses, the style of EUot’s Wasteland 

Stand in a class of their own. 

To the writer in the act of composition the creative activity 
of literature is undoubtedly on exercise of the organs of consaous- 
ness, a stretching out of his intellectual hands and feet. He „ 
mastering experience and mastering the medium J 

imposing on either a personal pattern Even when he is uUljsmg 

a traditional theme and an inherited poetic 
thousand subtle ways adopting and shaping them o an 
personal vision and idiom. He is findmg himself by ap^UJJ 
Ling himself in them, adding a personal flavour e^ o ^ 
blend. His writings are deflnitely pieces of ^ 
of his personality. When Newman m * « 

expounded the nature of literature he had in min 

aspect of writing. "Literature is *e thoughts, feelings, 

language. The throng and successions of j him. 

imaginations, the conceptions w upon life, manners 

his views of the external things, his ju j^^s he image 

and history the very pulsation ^ multiform as 

forth in a corresponding language, w 

the inward mental action itself, ®“ jjpg on his inward 

expression of his intense permnality. ® feeUng 

world of thought as its very shadow ‘“““S 

are personal, and so his language is personal. ^jio„ 

Croce’s expressionism is only l*e ,he writer, 

of the truth that the writing reflwts ^ ^ fuU, free. 

It should be remembered |ha. Cr~« mind, 

unexpurgated expression of the unpres 
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*'So long as ugliness and turpitude exist in nature and impose 
themselves on the artist, it is not possible to prevent the expression 
of these things also.*’ In fact the only excellence which can be 
legitimately demanded from a work of art is the completeness 
with which it expresses the personality of the artist ; its social and 
moral consequences are entirely irrelevant to its artistic quality. 
The work of art needs not give delight or instructionj it may not 
be either an imitation of life or a criticism of life, it need not be 
a thing of beauty or a joy ever : so long as it has enabled the artist 
to achieve self-expresMn it is entitled to be regarded as a work 
of art. * 


» 


Ignoring for the time being the factitious, casuistical nature 
of Croce’s thought and taking the argument at its face value, we 
can accept the view that the genuine artist will strive to express 
himself, the shades and colours of experience, by means of his work 
of art, that he will remain faithful to his intuition and will not 
falsify it in order to bask in social approval. But while this integrity 
will entitle his work to be taken seriously, it will not be the sole or 
even the main criterion of its value. The genuineness of the poem 
will undoubtedly depend upon its being the poet’s geniune self 
expression, but the greatness, the value of the poem will depend 
upon the value of the self which is expressed, the stature and quality 
of the personality which is the 'only begetter’ of the poem. 


The cult 'the man behind the book’ only means that the 
artist expresses his own vision of life in the language controlled by 
his mind. It should not be taken to signify that the artist him- 
self his personal hopes and fears dreams and ambitions, likes and 

dislikes are the subject matter of his writings reducing them to an 

autobiography. Great literature cannot only be reduced to a form 
of private sc^mdulgcncc. The great writer is characterised not 
so much by the self-centred intensity of bis private feelings and 
experiences as by his capacity to go out of his private, self and 

ICrb A '^‘^^.imaginatively penetrate into the personaUties and 
absorb the experiences of others. He is broakinir down the 


.bbb,. ^ 
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and circumstances of the writer himself. where the subject is 

taken immediately from the author’s personal sensations and ex- 
periences, the excellence of a particular poem is but an equivocal 
mark, and often a fallacious pledge, of genuine poetic power.” 
The poet who is preoccupied with himself unduly limits his range 
and repeats his effects ever less effectually. It is not merely that 
the most varied and colourful experience of an individul can only 
cover a small part of human possibilities ; it is the paralysing inca- 
pacity of the se]f<entred man to look at things from the other man’s 
point of view. This narcissism has pro^^ fatal to the artistic 
quality of a good deal of romantic literature^^ is evident from the 
work of Byron and Shelley. 


It is by way of a counterblast to the subjective, personal 
theory of art popularised by the Romantics that some writers have 
propounded the impersonal theory of art, Flaubert is the loud 
spokesman of this school of writers. He is of the opinion that the 
poets are “not preoccupied with themselves or their passions, they 
put their personality into the background in order to absorb them- 
selves in the personality of others Nothing is more feeble 

than to put personal feelings into a work of art The author 

should be in his work as God is in the universe, present every- 
where, visible no where.” As the seed intermingles with earth 
and ultimately sprouts out as a plant, so is the personality^ of the 
writer ; it should be merged with his works. T. S, Eliot alw 
means the same thing when he says “the progress of an ******* 
is a continual self-sacrifice, a continual extinction of personality . 
“The poet has, not a personality to express, but a particular medium, 

which is only a medium and not a personality The emotion 

of art is impersonal. And the poet cannot reach this impersonality 
without surrendering himself wholly to the work to be done......... 

Poetry is not a turning loose of emotion, but an escape u from 
emotion, it is not the expression of personaUty, but 
personality.” 

The artist is not the great «I” standing on the shoulder 
of his creative art; he has dissolved himself in hn 
His message is there but it is codified. When '“‘““I 

change has taken place, the ‘ego’ has been converted mto o^i 
A passage from Eliot’s poetry wUl show how completely a 

can transcend the limitations of a single- P'™°“ hU 

and give a body and voice to expenences which are not hii 

own but which he has made his own • 
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**Here I am, old man in a dry month, 

Being read to by a boy, waiting for a train. 

I was neither at the hot gates 
Nor fought in the warm rain 

Nor knee deep in the salt marsh, heaving a cutlass. 

Bitten by flies fought. 

My house is a decayed house. 

And the jew squats on the window still, the owner, 
Spawned in same estaminet of Antwerp, 

Blistered in Brussels; patched and peeled in London,” 

Here the images and the sentiments expressed have no biographical 
connection with the poet’s own life; they are patterned into 

unity and charged with significance by his ‘shaping spirit of imagi- 
nation’. It is the free and unattached mind of the poet that 
has enabled him to make the impersonal personal; just as the same 
power enables Wordsworth to reverse the process and make the 
personal impersonal in a characteristic passage like the following ; 

•‘For I have learned 

To look on Nature, not as in the hour 

Of thoughtless youth; but hearing oflentimes 
The still, sad music of humanity, 

Nor harsh, nor grating, though of ample power 
To chasten and subdue.” 

“Ultimately, literature is worthwhile, not primarily because it 
reveals to us the moods and motions of a single personality, but 
because it enables us to *‘see into the life of things” while the poet 
will naturally be preoccupied with the task of giving perfect expre- 
ssion* to the ‘vision within* and achieving complete ‘self expression* 
in that sense, the reader will not think it enough that the poem 
expresses the poet’s personality; he will judge the value of the poem 
by the value, the inclusiveness, the illuminating quality of the 
experience it sets going in his mind, the vision it enables him to 
see. Literature is not an appendix to autobiography, it is the very 
book of the words set to ‘the still sad music of humanity.” 

fAf, G. Bhate) 

Of course, true that true literature is not mere autobiography. 
However, it is to be admitted that literature is a human product 
i^onned by a human purpose. WhUe imitating life the artist is 
bound to give an interpretation and valution of life. Art is life 

seen through a human medium and therefore patterned by human 
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consciousness. “We make our own world ; when we have made it 
away we can remake it approximately truer.** The work of art is 
the obvious example of ‘making our own world,*' Flaubert’s 
Madame Bovary is not a copy of any one in the real world but 
a symbol of Flaubert’s own conception of the futility, the ennui, 
the spiritual anaemia of bourgeois civilization. Although he wants 
art to be impersonal and scientific and denies to the artist the right 
to express his opinions on the people in the novel or manifest his 
own feelings, he in fact succeeds supremely well in evoking in the 
mind of the reader a definite attitude towards bourgeois civilization. 
Even the most objective, impersonal imitation of life — if it is really 
an artistic imitation— turns to be ‘life seen through a tempera- 
ment’s coloured and controlled by the heart and the mind of the 

imitator : 

‘*0 Lady ! we receive but what we give 

And in our life alone does nature live 

And would we ought behold of higher worth 
Than that inanimate cold world allowed 
To the poor loveless ever— anxious crowd, 

Ah ! from the soul itself must issue forth 
A light, a glory, a fair luminous cloud 
Enveloping the Earth (Coleridge) 
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